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Always Look for 
this Gold Seal 


There is only one 
“Congoleum” and it is 
identified by the Gold 
Seal pasted on every pat- 
tern. “Congoleum” is a 
registered trade name and 
the exclusive property of 
Congoleum Co., Inc. If 
you want “Congoleum” 
ask for it by name and 


look for the Gold Seal. 








‘*I’m so glad you like this rag— 
you’ve no idea how easy it is to clean.” 


When your friends admire your furnishings 
you know you’ve made the right choice. And 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are so rich and 
colorful in design—so sanitary in the way they 
are made—that they always win approval. 


Waterproof—Easily Cleaned 


Their firm, waterproof body renders them 
impervious to grease and spilled things. And 
so firm and smooth is their seamless surface 
that dirt cannot grind into them. Think how 
easy this makes cleaning them! No tiresome 
beating and sweeping! Instead, just a few 
easy strokes with a damp mop! 


The elaborate Oriental pattern illustrated in 
this living-room is but one of many attractive 
designs—gay floral motifs, conventional tiles, 


Gold Seal 





RT-RUGS 





On the floor 
is Pattern 
No. 32/ 


mosaics and wood-blocks—effects suited to 
any room in your house! 


Another point: Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
are no trouble at all to lay.. They hug the 
floor without tacks or cement—never wrinkle 
at the edges to interfere with swinging doors. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft. $9.00 The patterns illustrated 1%x3 ft. $ .60 

2) & ie teen me 7 ae Oe 

9 : 10% ft, 15.75 smaller rugs are made 3 4% ft. 1.95 
. «/ 2 in patterns to harmo- 

9 x 12 ft. 18.00 nize with them. 3 x 6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada— Congoleum Canada Limited. .............-000: Montreal 


Free Booklet 


“Beautify Your Home with Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs,” a very interesting 
booklet by Anne Lewis Pierce, shows all 
the beautiful Congoleum patterns in their 
actual full colors. Drop a line to our 
nearest office today for your copy. It will 
gladly be sent to you free. 
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Pattern No. 552 
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No. 5/8 
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Wheatena 


Out of the wheat field cometh strength! 
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ous 


ieat breakfast dish! 
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Try Wheatena Bread 


1 cup Wheatena 

3 cups boiling water 

% cup lukewarm water 
1% yeast cake 


Pour boiling water over 
Wheatena, stir well and cool. 
Dissolve yeast in the 4 cup warm 
water, add to Wheatena, also 1 
tablespoon of the sugar and 1 cup 
of the flour. Beat well and let rise 
one and one-half hours. Then 
add rest of the flour and sugar, 
lard and salt. Knead ten minutes 


5 cups white flour 

3 tablespoons light browm sugar 
3 tablespoons melted lard 

1 tablespoon salt 


after dough is on the board and 
let rise until double in bulk. 
Keep dough in kneading soft as 
possible. Greasing the hands 
will facilitate the work. Mold 
into loaves, fill pans % full and 
let rise until double in bulk. 
Brush melted butter over tops. 
Bake 45 minutes. 


Golden Wheatena is bringing the nation to health- 
giving whole-wheat through its irresistible flavor. 

With its vital, body-building, easily-digested nutri- 
ment, each spoonful helps to add golden years to your 
life. The healthful vitamines; tissue-building proteins; 
bone-making mineral salts; bran, the natural regulator; 
and even the little golden heart of the wheat, with its energy- 
giving carbohydrates—all are retained from choicest 
winter wheat by the exclusive Wheatena method of 
roasting. 

Golden wheat fields! Golden Wheatena! Golden 
years added to the lives of the nation! 


Your grocer has Wheatena, or will get it for you. Get the 
yellow-and-blue package today—for a delicious whole-wheat 
breakfast tomorrow. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Add golden years! 
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Free Sample Package 


and book of recipes showing many 
dainty and economical ways in 
which Wheatena may be served. 
Write today! 
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The original charter for the pueblo of Tucson was 
granted by the King of Spain in 1551. The beautiful 
modern city of 20,000 inhabitants is said to have more 
sunshine than any other part of the United States. It 
was once Arizona’s capital. The photograph shows 
the ruins of the second capitol building. 
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Photo by Buehman 






Tumacacori, the oldest mission in 
Arixona 


From ARIZONA to the ADIRONDACKS” 


How women from Tucson to Plattsburg 


The DeLord House and Historic 
Museum; British Headquarters 
during the Battle of Plattsburg 


































Photo by Brush Studio 


’ Plattsburg, on beautiful Lake Champlain, was named for 
Zephaniah Platt, who founded the outpost in 1784. Here, in 
1916, the Citizens’ Training Camp idea was given its first trial. 
Nearly 30,000 officer candidates were actually trained here. 


came to a common choice in soap 


6 Buns wave of public opinion in favor of fine white 
laundry soap has swept clear across America! 

Geographical location makes little difference. Even in 
towns as unlike and widely distant from each other as 
Tucson, Arizona, and Plattsburg, N. Y., P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap is the largest selling soap. To set 
down the complete list of such towns and cities would far 
exceed the limits of this page. 

There are, of course, women who sincerely doubt that 
by changing from the older types of soap, which have given 
acceptable results, they can get still better results with far 
less effort. 

But as such women have learned, one by one, the advan- 
tages of a white soap as fine as P and G, they have become 
enthusiastic converts. 

Today, therefore, P and G is the largest selling laundry 
soap in the country. 

The reasons for this triumph of a particular soap are 
clear: Women have learned that P and G lessens rubbing 
and boiling, keeps white clothes white, preserves colors, 
sudses well in water of any desired temperature, dissolves 
dirt quickly and safely, rinses out thoroughly and leaves 
clothes sweet and clean, without the slightest trace of soapy 
odor or yellowish tinge. 

Whether you do the laundry work yourself or employ 
a laundress, you should see that P and G is used. Its 
advantages will soon be revealed by the clock, by back and 
arm muscles, and by the clothes themselves. 

, Procter & Gamble 
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‘““‘WELL, LITTLE SIS- 
TER, AIN’T YOU 
KINDER LONELY?’”’ 
THE POLICEMAN 

ASKED 



































NN ELIZABETH was quite old; she 
was going on seven. So she could 

4 remember very far back, even be- 
fore last Christmas, when things began to 
be queer. She could remember one or two 
other Christmases; but only the last one 
had been different, and—and queer; and 
things had been queer ever since. Always, 
on those other Christmases, her father and 
mother had been in the room when she woke up; they al- 
ways stood behind the pile of things on the foot of her bed, 
and when she began to open the parcels and dive into the 
stockings, they would sit one on each side of her bed and 
keep saying ‘‘This one, Ann Elizabeth!” or else ‘‘ Darling, 
what’s in the toe of your stocking?” and things like that. 
But last Christmas her mother had sat on the edge of the 
bed alone. Her father had come to the door in his bath robe, 
and Ann Elizabeth shrieked at him; but her mother did not 





The Three Wise 


By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


look up or say anything, and he walked off down the hall. 
In spite of all the excitement of the hour before, Ann Eliza- 
beth had scarcely spoken during breakfast; there was some- 
thing in the silence of her father and mother that made her 
trembly inside, and she kept watching them. That after- 
noon her father did not get out the electric train as usual. 
Of course it was a boy’s toy, really; but her father had given 
it to her three years before, and on Christmas afternoons 
he fitted the rails together and got the switches right and 


A 7] showed her howthe engine ran. Ann Eliza- 
beth brought the boxes as usual and went 
up to his chair; he was only reading the 
newspaper. But he frowned and said, “ Not 
. now.” 

A little while after that the doorbell 
rang, and Mr. Clarendon came with a big 
box of roses for mother, and daddy threw 
the newspaper on the floor and went out of 

the house without a word to anybody, and mother went off 

for a drive with Mr. Clarendon, and Ann Elizabeth felt very 
lonely; and finally it was Nellie who put her to bed. So, 
you see, it was quite a different Christmas, and things had 
been queer ever since. Queer—and sometimes strange 
enough to make any little girl catch her breath, or even hide 
her head under the bedclothes, the way Ann Elizabeth did 
that night she heard them talking in the next room. 
“IT will do as I please,” mother had said. 





“As long as you are my wife, you will ” said daddy; 
his voice didn’t sound just like daddy’s either. 

Ann Elizabeth did not hear what else they said, because 
it was then that she covered her ears with the blankets. 

But presently, when she uncovered them again, she heard 
him say, ‘‘The courts will give me the child.” 

Her mother cried out, but she knew daddy must have left 
the room, because the door banged. And she knew her 
mother was crying, sobbing; but although she wanted to 
jump out of bed and run in there to mother, she didn’t. 
Somehow she couldn’t. The room seemed full of strange 
and frightening things. 

After that, for a time, her mother took her about with her 
wherever she went, and bought her ever so many pretty new 
things, and let her do almost everything she wanted to; and 
one day they went on top of the bus, ever and ever so far 
downtown. 

When they got off they walked quite a way, and went 
up in an elevator that seemed as though it was going right 
on up to the stars. There was a rather dark room where 
some ladies sat making typewriters go very fast, and where 
there were books on the walls and people going in and out 
and the telephone ringing. 


NE girl, who seemed to have her hair tied down with two 

tin bands, kept saying ‘‘ Hello! Hello!”” She did some- 
thing with her hands very fast, and she was eating. Ann 
Elizabeth wanted to go see what she was doing, but her 
mother told her to sit still. 

At last they went into another room where a gentleman 
with white hair sat behind a desk and drummed on it with 
his fingers while mother talked—and cried a little. 

When they got up to go mother asked him, ‘Will you 
get me the divorce?” 

The white-haired gentleman said, “Certainly; I hope so.”’ 

“And they'll give me the child?”’ mother asked again. 

That was a funny question. Ann Elizabeth stared up at 
her and observed that her lips were quivering. 

““We’ll do our best,”’ the gentleman said. 

Out in the street Ann Elizabeth asked, ‘‘ Mother, do they 
give children away? I thought the stork brought them.” 

Mother held her hand closer; her lips seemed to be 
Td again. ‘Oh, let’s have some hot chocolate,” she 
said. 

While they were drinking it Ann Elizabeth asked again, 
“Mother, who was that gentleman with white hair?” 

“That was Mr. Peck, 
the lawyer, darling,” her 
mother told her. 
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Ann Elizabeth asked no question that time; something 
inside her seemed to be listening. 

The apartment had no up and down stairs. Mother’s 
dressing table wasn’t anywhere in it, nor the big chair she 
used to sit in to tell fairy stories. It was rather lonely. The 
cat had moved with them—in Ann Elizabeth’s arms; but 
the next day even the cat wasn’t there. And before the 
month was out she found Nellie in tears. 

‘“‘There’s no sense in it at all, at all,’’ said Nellie. “‘He 
can’t pay you your wages and tell you to go. And you re- 
mind him a lot more than I do. I could slink around and 
he’d never know I was about the place. It’s fair crool, that’s 
what it is—and me having you since you was two!” 


| 5 yl what caught Ann Elizabeth in Nellie’s outburst were 
two unaccustomed words. ‘‘What’s slink, Nellie?” she 
asked. 

Nellie was used to answering questions; to answer did not 


interfere with her weeping. ‘It’s sneaking off like from 
something awful.” 
“You said Have I any wages, Nellie?” 





Nellie put her arms about her; they felt something like 
mother’s. 

“Heaven knows what your wages will be, you poor lamb— 
with this mess going on,” said she. 

And the next day there was no Nellie, but in her place a 
strange, tall woman named Ingrid. Ingrid’s arms were 
bony. She didn’t like questions. She didn’t talk like any- 
body else. 

She always seemed to be in a hurry, especially about 
combing hair and at bedtime. Her name didn’t sound like a 
real name either; so Ann Elizabeth just went close to where 
she was when she wanted to speak to her, and after a time 
she only did that when she just had to speak to her. The 
days were long. . . . 

But after what seemed like years and years and years and 
years, it was going to be Christmas again. Daddy had been 
away for ever so many days; Ingrid said he was West; but 
Ann Elizabeth doubted it, because West was over across the 
river where the sun set, and he couldn’t be that. She would 
not have known about its being almost time for Christmas 
again if it had not been for the little girl on the bench. 
Ingrid took her to the Drive every afternoon, and they sat 
on the bench together. Ingrid crocheted, and Ann Elizabeth 
just sat there and watched the other children and the auto- 
mobiles and the busses, because Ingrid didn’t like her to play 
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with the other children and get all dirty. But that day the 
girl who wore the white furs came and sat down on the bench 
beside them. 

“ Aren’t you glad it’s almost Christmas?” she asked, 

Ann Elizabeth hadn’t more than a moment to think, byt 
she answered, ‘‘Oh, yes!” 

“What are you going to get for Christmas?” the other 
girl asked again. 

“I’m going to get whatever Santa Claus brings me,”’ saiq 
Ann Elizabeth. 

“Silly!” said the other girl scornfully. ‘There isn’t any 
Santa Claus. I should think you were old enough to know 
that.”’ 

“I’m going on seven,” said Ann Elizabeth. 

“Well, I’ve known there wasn’t any Santa Claus ever 
since I was a baby,” the other declared, and got off the 
bench and walked away, her nose in the air and her hands 
in her white fur muff. 

Pretty soon Ingrid said, ‘Well, t’ank heaven dat’s over 
for anot’er day.” 

She took Ann Elizabeth’s hand in hers and started back 
to the apartment. Before they got there Ann Elizabeth 
tugged at her hand. 

“Wat you pulling at me for?” Ingrid asked. 

“Isn’t there any Santa Claus any more?”’ Ann Elizabeth 
asked. 

“A big girl like you to go asking dat!” 

“But—but isn’t there?” 

“Nah! It’s all a fake notion,” said Ingrid. 


fe ELIZABETH was quieter than usual after that; 
she was even willing to have Ingrid put her to bed 
earlier than her usual bedtime, and she didn’t say ‘‘ Ouch!” 
when Ingrid combed her hair. 

“Now you hurry up and say your prayers,” said Ingrid, 

Ann Elizabeth knelt down beside the bed. 

She got as far as ‘‘pray the Lord my soul to,” then she 
stood up. 

“Now w’at’s de matter?” Ingrid demanded. 

“I’m not going to say my prayers any more,” said Ann 
Elizabeth. ‘It isn’t any use. Because if there isn’t any 
Santa Claus, there isn’t any God or—or anything.” 

“Dan you get into bed now,”’ said Ingrid; and a second 
later she turned out the light. 

Ann Elizabeth lay thinking. After a long, long time she 
heard a man’s laugh, and suddenly her restraint broke into 
the twinkling fragments 
of many things that com- 
prise a child’s terror: 








‘‘What are lawyers, 


daddy was back, and 





mother?” 
“They are people you 


there was, there was a 
Santa Claus, and daddy 





go to when you're in 
trouble,” her mother said. 

‘‘Do they—do they 
ivethingsaway? Things 
ike—children?’’ Ann 
Elizabeth persisted; for 
the question still con- 
cerned her. 


ER mother set-her 

cup down hastily; it 
made a little clatter on 
the marble top of the 
table. She did not answer; 
somehow Ann Elizabeth 
understood that the ques- 
tion had hurt her; for a 
long time she puzzled 
over it for herself. But 
she couldn’t make any- 
thing out of it. 

After that day things 
were even queerer. 
Daddy was scarcely ever 
home; and at last there 
came day when mother 
wasn’t home either. 
Vaguely Ann Elizabeth 
knew that mother had 
taken her out of bed the 
night before and had held 
her quite close in her 
arms and cried; but she 
had been very sleepy; it 
was like a very bad 
dream, and as with other 
dreams she could not 
quite remember it when 
she woke up. 

Gradually the thing 
that became uppermost 
was that her mother was 
not coming back. Her 
father was away a good 
deal too; and when he was 
at home the house was 
permeated with a breath- 
less quiet, as though 
everybody were waiting 
for something. And the 
something resolved itself 
into confusion. 








would tell her so. She 
jumped out of bed and 
pattered barefooted down 
the hall. The big front 
room was dark. Daddy's 
bedroom was still darker. 
But there was a light in 
the kitchen, and the man’s 
laugh sounded again. 

She ran to the door. 
The laughing man was 
not daddy; he looked at 
her, and Ingrid looked at 
her, as she stood there 
in the doorway. 

““Now w’at you want?” 
asked Ingrid. 

“Isn't there any Santa 
Claus?” Ann Elizabeth 
asked, looking from one 
to the other. 

“Sure!” said the man. 
“You hang up your 
stockin’ tomorrer night 
and you'll find out if there 
is. 


ss ERE won’t be no 

stockin’ around 
here,” said Ingrid. ‘‘He 
joost left me de money 
for de marketin’. You go 
back to bed now and quit 
yer askin’ about Santa 
Claus, ’cause dere ain't 
any such a t’ing.” 

She went back to bed 
and pulled the covering 
over her head. There 
wasn’t any Santa Claus, 
so there wasn’t any God. 
Mother had always told 
her that God was in the 
darkness and in the sun- 
light, taking care of her. 
There wasn’t any Santa 
Claus, and there wasn’t 
any God, and—and —— 

She woke with the same 
thought in her mind, but 
in a grayish light. There 
wasn’t any Santa Claus, 











‘*We’re moving,’’ s 





andtherewasn’tany God, 








Nellie told her. ‘ Your 





so there wasn’t any any- 








pa’s going to take an 





thing—not even any 





apartment. He can’t 
stand this house any 
more, I’m thinking.” 


AS SHE STOOD THERE IN THE DOORWAY 


father and mother. Oh! 


THE LAUGHING MAN WAS NOT DADDY; HE LOOKED AT HER, AND INGRID LOOKED AT HER, 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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DENLEIGH’S MIND REVERTED TO THE BLEAK, TOYLESS HOME OF HIS OWN CHILDHOOD, A TINY GRAY FARMHOUSE TUCKED IN A NICHE OF THE GRAY GRANITE HILLS 


Denletreh Follows the Doctors Advice 


JHE doctor made no bones 
whatsoever about it. Just the 
sheer abruptness of the ques- 
tion, its utter irrelevance to 
all the grave matter at hand, 
seemed to sweep the last sick- 
ening apprehension out of 

: Carl Denleigh’s mind quite as definitely as 
the doctor’s abrupt gesture had swept all the ominous look- 
ing X-ray plates out of either man’s line of vision. 

‘“Well—what’s your slogan?” demanded the doctor. That 
was the question. 

‘My s-slogan?’’ stammered Denleigh. 

“Yes; slogan,” persisted his inquisitor. ‘‘S-l-o-g-a-n— 
slogan. That’s it. Most everybody’s got one, hasn’t he? 
His chronic excuse, I mean, for not doing the things that he 
doesn’t want to do—an ‘invalid mother,’ for instance, who 
can't ever be left; or a dog who seems to need the most per- 
sistent kind of exercising; or the plea of defective eyesight 
even; or the boast of a library that has simply got to be 
catalogued. What’s your chronic excuse, I ask, for not doing 
the things that you don’t want to do?”’ 

‘ Well—well, really ” parried Denleigh. 

‘“That’s just exactly the way I want you to tell me,” 
affirmed the doctor. ‘Tell me really, absolutely truly, 
about these things that people ask you to do.” 

‘Oh, I—say,”’ shifted the bewildered Denleigh. Out of his 
perplexity and his very genuine shyness he suddenly glanced 
up with the faintest possible hint of bravado. ‘“‘Oh, pshaw!”’ 

e grinned. ‘“Oh—shucks! What in the world are you 
driving at? Just what sort of things do you mean?” 

‘What sort of things do people ask you to do?” asked the 
doctor quite imperturbably. 


THE grin on Denleigh’s face flickered and faded again. 
‘‘Why, the usual sort of things, I suppose,’’ he conceded; 
“the things that everybody asks everybody—to serve on 
committees, write checks for the heathen, come to dinner on 
Sunday to meet their great-aunt Somebody-or-Other, join a 
class for Wednesday nights to study the latest gift of fos- 
sils in the art museum, and play a round or two of golf on 
Saturday with Old Moneybags and his wife, and ‘d 
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“And you accept most of these?” questioned the doctor 
urbanely. 

“What?” snapped Denleigh. ‘Why, I tell you I’ve got 
to the point where I'd run a mile out of my way rather than 
meet am acquaintance on the street corner. The sound of the 
telephone fairly drives me to distraction. A note in the 
morning mail sickens me with apprehension. ‘Will you do 
this?’ ‘Will you do that?’ Such incredible ‘this’s!’ Such 
appalling ‘that’s!’ Dancing invitations for a man who ab- 
hors dancing! Lolling motor trips for a man who loathes 
lolling! Accept? Accept nothing!” 

“Why not?’ murmured the doctdr. 

“Why not?” cried Denleigh. “‘ You've got the intrepidity 
to ask me ‘Why not?’”’ Altogether blankly for an instant 
he sat and glared at his companion. ‘‘What!’’ he protested. 
“With conditions at the mill as they are? Chronic tumult? 
Chronic dissatisfaction? Heaven knows what from morning 
till night?”’ 

With a little sigh of eminent satisfaction the doctor sank 
back in his chair. ‘‘There! That’s it! Now I’ve got it,” he 
triumphed. 

“Got what?” frowned Denleigh. 

“Your slogan,” said the doctor. ‘‘With conditions at 
the mill as they are!’ Now we've got something to work on.”’ 

Blankly for an instant Denleigh considered both the 
speech and the speaker. ‘‘If things like that are in the front 
of your mind,” he demanded, “what in the world have you 
got in the back of your mind?” 

“Something at least that is quite as appurtenant to your 
case as the facts shown in your X-ray plates,” murmured the 
doctor. 

With quite unruffled urbanity as he spoke he reached out 
and gathered the X-ray plates back again into the compass 
of his vision and bent his shrewd bespectacled face to their 
reconsideration. 


“‘Um-m,” he observed. ‘‘ Nobody’s insides 
of course make a particularly esthetic picture, 
and yet as insides go ” Across the top of 
his spectacles he glanced up suddenly with a 
certain musing sort of concentration. ‘‘Um-m. 
Let me see,” he reflected; “how old did you 
say you were? Forty, was it?” 

“Thirty-eight,’’ corrected Denleigh. 

“And not married, I believe you said? Neither at the 
present moment, nor in the past—nor yet in any imaginable 
condition of the future?” 

“That’s a good guess,’’ admitted Denleigh. 

““And yet you know it wouldn’t hurt you one bit,” af- 
firmed the doctor. 

“What wouldn’t?’’ quizzed Denleigh. 

“‘Marriage,’”’ confided the doctor. ‘‘Either in retrospect, 
actuality or prospect. It would at least have made another 
man of you.” 

“Thanks,” said Denleigh. “Thanks awfully.” 

“Well, you must at least admit,’’ laughed the doctor, 
“that you’re not very enthusiastic at the moment over the 

rticular type of man that you happen to be.” Once again 

is eyes strayed back to the top of his desk; concentratedly 
for an instant he fingered through a file of notes. 





by arnt ty ot he quoted musingly. ‘‘Sleeplessness— 
excessive irritability—an almost unbearable sense of 
boredom. Been feeling rotten for a year—no pep—no in- 
terest. Loss of weight. Loss of appetite. Pains—seclusive- 
ness.’ With a sudden gesture of finality he swept the notes 
into oblivion with the X-ray plates. “Fit as a fiddle,”’ he af- 
firmed, ‘in spite of every alarming symptom and perfectly 
justifiable apprehension. Fit as a fiddle. And yet % 

“And yet what?” jerked Denleigh. Once yn along the 
whole length of his spine he felt fear stir. ce again, as 
though gorged with a dinner of snow, a horrid chill struck 
across the pit of his stomach. 

“And yet,” said the doctor, “unless you change that 
slogan of yours immediately and absolutely, I will answer 
neither mentally nor physically for your existence a year 
from today.” 

“What?” cried Denleigh. 
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BY THE ACRID FLARE OF AN OIL STOVE HE DECIDED TO FEAST—OR FAST—ON CRACKERS AND MILK, 
THE MILK PROVED FAINTLY SOUR, THE CRACKERS FRANKLY MUSTY 


“In the first place,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘you are most dis- 
tinctly overworked and underplayed.”’ 

“On the contrary,”’ interrupted Denleigh with some dig- 
nity, ‘‘my salary alone last year, quite irrespective of com- 
missions, netted me clearly nineteen thousand dollars.”’ 

“*Played,’ not ‘paid’ was what I said,’’ murmured the 
doctor. 

“‘Oh-h,”’ relaxed Denleigh. 

“For a man as self-centered—apparently—as yourself,”’ 
persisted the doctor, ‘‘coupled with a very distinctive shy- 
ness ——”’ 

‘‘Shyness nothing!’’ snapped Denleigh. ‘‘Why, I’m a 
regular terror with ——”’ 

“With ink bottles,’’ murmured the doctor, ‘‘and ledgers, 
and specifications. Foot rulers even—and the metric sys- 
tem! But if you could once see your way clear to eliminate 
entirely the musty, not to say sanctimonious slogan which 
you have been hiding behind, and frame your lips boldly in- 
stead to the slogan which I am about to prescribe vr 

‘But suppose I don’t intend to accept anything,” inter- 
posed Denleigh coolly. 








ITH the little shrugging gesture of one who considered 

the interview abruptly ended the doctor rose to his 
feet. ‘‘Then things of course will have to run their natural 
gamut,” he admitted. ‘“‘I am, you understand, no ‘forcible 
feeder.’ To evolve a prescription, advise it, urge it even, is 
of course well within my province. But to compel it—never! 
‘Hope springs eternal,’ however, ‘in the human breast.’ So 
until the day when I actually read the notice of your demise 
in my morning paper = 

“Oh, I say!’’ protested Denleigh. ‘‘That is a bit raw.” 

“It was hardly meant to be otherwise,”” murmured the 
doctor. 

Still bristling with resentment, Denleigh snatched up his 
hat and coat and started for the door. ‘I wish you good 
afternoon,’’ he affirmed with unmistakable stiffness. 

“‘It would be sheer irony to wish you the same,” said the 
doctor. Dank as the words, the chill, stale, cement-scented 
air of the outer corridor swept blusteringly in upon both 
men through the open door. 





“Upon my word,’’ deprecated the doctor, ‘‘I truly believe 
that this is the coldest office building in town.” 

“Cold as death,’’ acquiesced Denleigh heartily. 

“As death!’’ The idle words smote him suddenly with a 
horrid, brand-new sort of significance. Most grotesquely he 
felt the blood drain from his lips. Sharp in his tracks, on the 
very threshold itself, ne swung back to face the doctor. 

“Oh, pshaw,”’ he capitulated, ‘‘what is that slogan that 
you had in mind for me?”’ 

From his brief, abstracted gaze across the city roof tops 
the doctor turned back from the window with a faint frown 
of perplexity. ‘‘Slogan?’’ he questioned. ‘“‘Oh! Why, 
yes—to be sure.’’ The sudden wilt of Denleigh’s grin 
precipitated the faintest possible twinkle at one corner of his 
own mouth, ‘Oh, let’s chuck the slogan business,”’ he sug- 
gested, ‘‘and get right down to bed-rock advice instead.” 

“‘Bed-rock advice being?’’ questioned Denleigh. 

“‘Bed-rock advice being just this,”’ said the doctor: ‘‘The 
next time anybody invites you to do anything, cut out all 
the palaver about ‘mill conditions’ and being ‘too busy’ and 
all that sort of rot, and either accept instantly and with 
cordiality—or else give them the truth about your refusal; 
God's truth, I mean.” 

“‘God’s truth?’’ questioned Denleigh somewhat sarcasti- 
cally. ‘“‘In your own estimation, I mean, God’s truth being ?”’ 

“‘God’s truth being just this,’’ said the doctor: ‘Either 
accept at once with cordiality—or else look the inviter straight 
in the eye, literally or figuratively, and say: ‘Thank you 
very much indeed, but it would bore me to distraction.’”’ 

“What?” protested Denleigh. Incredulity blocked even 
shock from his face. ‘‘Why, man, are you crazy?” he de- 
manded. ‘How in the world do you think the ‘inviter,’ as 
you call him, would take such an impudent assertion? What 
in the world do you think he would say in return?” 

“That,” said the doctor, “‘is a question I cannot answer for 
you, but constitutes a problem that I most heartily recom- 
mend you to investigate for yourself! Just the uncertainty 
of it, the piquant possibilities—anger, resentment, broken 
friendship even! But by this honest impudence alone, I 
believe, will you ever light your dull path back again into 
the joyousness of human companionship.” 


“What?” protested Denleigh. ‘“Wha-at?” 

Between himself and the doctor suddenly a bevy of in- 
coming patients swept blurringly across the interview. Once 
again Denleigh bolted for the door and slammed it behind 
him, this time with a note of finality. 

Concurrent with his spirits, the huge, encompassing ele- 
vator enveloped him at once in its own prisonlike dankness, 
and dropped with him, for all he knew or cared, into its own 
abysmal depths. Yet high above the clatter of the mechan- 
ism, the whir of speed, the thud of heels on flitting floors, he 
could have sworn that he heard a man laugh—a sardonic 
laugh it was, bitterness chasing astonishment, and mirth 
overtaking both bitterness and astonishment. 


ITH a clatter of gates the freckled elevator boy swept 
back the doors at last for his disembarking, and eyed him 
across the shoulder with a faintly ribald skepticism. ‘Gee! 
But you must know something awful funny,” he confided. 
All along the back of his neck Denleigh felt the goose 
flesh rise. ‘‘ Was it—was it I who laughed?” he gasped. 
Once outside in the street again, the November bleakness 
smote upon him with an entirely new sense of futility and 
gloom. A gust of wind at the street corner all but blew his 
hat from his head. He began to cough a little. The cough 
racked itself into a paroxysm. Two women turned to stare 
at him compassionately. He bolted into a doorway. A 
newsboy stumbled over his freshly shined shoes. He missed 
the car that would have taken him to his door, and hac to 
take two cars instead that left him still a block to walk. 
When he reached his rooms, his landlady met him with the 
information that something had happened to the furnace 
pipes so that there would be no more heat until morning. 
The rooms themselves were like a barn, but without the 
pleasant scent of hay. They smelled of stale tobacco smoke 
instead—and of November. By the acrid, unappetizing flare 
of an oil stove he decided not to go out for his supper, but to 
feast—or fast—instead on crackers and milk. The milk 
proved faintly sour, the crackers frankly musty. : 
No human voice could have mocked his immediate di- 
lemma of life any more ribaldly than did the cackling voice 0 
the telephone that rang out suddenly from his shadowy hall. 
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Through teeth quite frankly beginning to chatter he an- 
gwered the unwelcome summons. Consternation piled itself 
instantly on irritability. The unctuous voice was only too 
unmistakable. 

It was Mrs. Fairton Medway, the wife of the president of 
his mill, an amiable woman of an almost unescapable posi- 
tiveness. “Mr. Denleigh?”’ 

“Mrs. Medway?” 

“Oh, Mr. Denleigh! I am getting up such a pleasant little 
party for the evening. The opera, you know. Trovatore. 
Not new of course, but always so good! Some friends of ours 
here {rom Colorado—such breezy people! I’m sure 4 

“Breezy?” shivered Denleigh. 

“Afterward,” persisted the voice, ‘‘we shall run out 
somewhere for supper—nothing elaborate, you understand, 
put quaint. Yes, that’s the word, ‘quaint.’ Kippered her- 
ring, you know, and all that sort of thing—with Norwegian 
waiters, and goodness knows what else. Will you join us?” 

Desperately Denleigh glanced back across his shoulder 
and raked the room for an excuse, raked his past, the pres- 





ent, the future! The sight of his cluttered desk gave him an, 


inspiration. A wave of inestimable relief swept over him. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Medway,” he protested, ‘‘if you could 
see ny desk at the moment—the pile of specifications wait- 
ing, the new blue prints, the - 





UT of what seemed to him suddenly like unfathomable 
depths he felt the lovely old excuse rising to his rescue. 
“‘With conditions at the mill as they are—with condi- 
tions From the toes of his boots through his knock- 
ing knees he felt the blessed words coming. ‘‘ With—with 
conditions at the mill—as they are In a veritable 
surge of triumph the unspoken phrase swept through his 
lungs to his lips. But when he opened his lips to vocalize it, 
he found himself stricken dumb. Quite desperately he re- 
framed his lips for the familiar articulation, drove his 
thought fairly shrieking into that frame—and remained 
dumb! 
Far—far in the distance somewhere he heard a man 
laugh. Was it the doctor—or himself? 
“Will—you—join—us?”’ insisted Mrs. Fairton Medway 
with the faintest possible hint of impatience. ‘Even if you 
don't care for Trovatore, there’s always Colorado to talk 
about—so instructive, so educational, just the very thing I 
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know that you would enjoy. It’s almost a year now since 
you have accepted any invitation of mine. Truly I’m begin- 
ning to feel just a little bit aggrieved. The same old excuses, 
the same No-—no—no! I simply refuse to take ‘no’ 
for an answer! I i 

With a really heroic effort Denleigh stifled the groan on 
his lips. Another moment of weakness on his part and he 
saw himself dragged through the chill November night to a 
theater bleak as a railroad station, to listen to an opera he 
particularly disliked until that culminative moment of hor- 
ror when a bleaker ride into the country, a supper of kip- 
pered herring, and an exuberant discourse on Colorado 
should complete the evening’s history. 

All along the back of his neck suddenly he felt the goose 
flesh rise. After all, he argued, the doctor was a very famous 
man and charged exorbitant prices for even the most trivial 
advice. A price, by the way, which in his own case he had 
paid at once—and in cash. If one accepted advice, it was at 
least only logical to try it. 

“Will you join us? Or not?’’ crisped Mrs. Fairton Med- 
way’s voice. 

In a cold sweat that started him shaking like the ague 
Denleigh rammed his lips to the transmitter and closed his 
eyes. ‘‘Oh, thank you—so much, my dear Mrs. Medway,” 
he said. ‘But it would bore me absolutely to distraction.” 

For an instant only the whole world seemed stricken sud- 
denly dumb. Then out of what seemed to him like:a single 
colossal swallow he heard Mrs. Fairton Medway’s voice 
emerge. ‘‘I beg your pardon 4 

‘‘I—I beg your pardon,” collapsed Denleigh. 

Once again Mrs. Fairton Medway’s voice seemed to emerge 
from the colossal swallow. ‘‘ Why—why, how funny!” she 
pea “Why, it sounded just exactly as though you’d 
sai pn 

“T did,” groaned Denleigh; ‘I said just exactly what you 
thought I said.” 

““Wha-at?”’ 

Swaying like a drunken man, Denleigh clutched out at the 
transmitter with both hands instead of just one. ‘‘Oh, I beg 
of you, Mrs. Medway,” he implored, ‘‘don’t give it another 
thought. Such strange things slip from the lips. This absurd 
thing I’ve just said—it’s just a joke, a—a sort of formula.” 

‘“‘A~—a formula?” questioned Mrs. Fairton Medway. 
“How quaint!”’ 
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“Quaint as kippered herring!’’ muttered Denleigh under 
his breath. 

“What?” persisted Mrs. Fairton Medway. 

In sheer desperation Denleigh began to spell the word. 
“Formula, you know! F-o-r-m-u-l-a—something that the 
doctor gave me to use night and morning. Well, not exactly 
every night and morning, perhaps, but every time the tele- 
phone rings. No, not exactly a Coué scheme, I admit,” he 
babbled quite idiotically, ‘‘but more of a ‘growly’ idea! 
‘Every morn—as soon as I’m shorn—I’m to try to be ruder 
and ruder.’” 

Quite palpably Mrs. Fairton Medway chose to ignore the 
facetiousness. Perplexity and a sense of outrage struggled 
together for supremacy in her voice. ‘‘ Well, at least,” she 
compromised, ‘‘ lam to understand that you will not join us?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ murmured the unhappy Denleigh. 


‘ha faintest possible tinge of anxiety crept into Mrs. 
Fairton Medway’s tone-coldness. ‘‘That’s all right. Of 
course. Suit yourself—by all means,” she conceded. ‘“ But 
what in the world am I going to do?”’ 

“You, my dear madam?”’ protested Denleigh. 

““Yes—about Mr. Medway,’ confided his would-be host- 
ess. ‘‘He’s away, you know—went on Monday. And the 
very last thing he said was, ‘ Now be sure and do something 
for Denleigh this week. He’s looking very seedy. Some- 
thing’s get to be done about it!’ And of course I promised. 
Mr. Medway is very fixed in his ideas, you know. But yes- 
terday was my bridge club, and tomorrow's the church fair, 
and the day after that there’sa dance— and now tonight ¥ 
Heavy with reproach, the stubborn, persistent voice beat 
upon Denleigh’s senses. An unexpected note of cajolery 
crept suddenly into the stubbornness. An ultimate cre- 
scendo of despair carried the climax in a shrill br-r-r-r to 
Denleigh’s wincing eardrums. ‘So you really see I’ve got to 
do something. If you don’t want to do what I’ve suggested— 
what in the world would you like to do tonight?”’ 

““Why—why, really,”’ stammered Denleigh. ‘‘ Nothing at 
all, I assure you, my dear madam,” he hastened somewhat 
precipitately to affirm. 

“‘Go right on with your original plan, I implore you. The 
opera and the kippered herring and—and ——” 





(Continued on Page 156) 










































































‘“‘WHO SAID IT WAS A CRIME?’’ FLARED THE GIRL. 


« BUT IT 


IS A CRIME TO LIE ABOUT IT” 





HE Fourth Gospel and the Three Let- 
ters are anonymous; but it is clear 
that the same man wrote them all. 
For nearly a hundred years many 
investigatorsand their more uncritical 
followers have viewed the Fourth 
Gospel with suspicion; it has not re- 
: ceived anything like the intellectual 
respect given to the Gospel of Mark. Yet, omitting 
for the moment questions of historical accuracy, 
authorship and date, the Fourth Gospel is not only 
the spiritual masterpiece of the world’s literature, it 
is closer to the core of truth than any other part of 
the Bible. If I were allowed to retain 
only one book, it would be this. 

The author is particularly fond of 
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Light, Life and Love 
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The Incarnation 


from this same article Professor Torrey’s interesting 
interpretation: 


The closing words of this verse, “‘ Arise, let us go hence.” 
furnish perhaps the most perplexing problem in the book 
No one arises, no one goes out; no further notice is taken 
of the summons, either by the Master himself or by his 
disciples. The discourse continues through three long 
chapters. The leading theme of chapter 14 is the 
announcement, J must leave you and go hence. Then follows 
chapter 15, with the theme, Nevertheless, abide in me. The 
one is the necessary continuation of the other. . . , 

The immediate context makes the suggestion plausible 
that in vs. 31 Jesus was giving this first division of his dis. 
course a suitable close by saying that the necessity laid upon 

him of “departing hence” (the main sub. 
ject of the chapter) was in order that the 
world might know that he was the divine 








three words—Light, Life, Love. The 
greatest of these is Love. The chief 
reason for the appearance of Jesus on 
earth was to reveal to humanity, grop- 
ing in the darkness, the illuminating 
idea that God is Love. Of all forms of 
worship—and there are many—the 
most beautiful and the most fruitful is 
to love our fellow creatures, even as 
God loves us. Thus love becomes not 
only the central truth in the universe 
but in loving others we are in reality 
doing homage to the Universal Spirit. 
It is the highest and most perfect ritual. 

Whoever has learned that love 
should be the guide of thought and 
conduct is truly wise; whoever has not 
yet grasped this idea has missed the 
most important fact within the range 
of human perception. Now the Fourth 
Gospel and the Three Letters insist on 
the primacy of love, and thus these 
documents are closer to the teaching 
of Jesus than any others. Why was it 
that this writer was the one ‘‘whom 
Jesus loved’’? Was it because of his 
extreme youth? We do not know how 
old he was. Because of his beauty? 
We know nothing of his personal ap- 
pearance. Because of the sweetness of 
his disposition? There again we do not 
know. 

Jesus was a Teacher. A teacher, 
whether he be a teacher of mathe- 
matics, music, military tactics, chem- 
istry or literature, cannot help being 
drawn to a pupil who instantly per- 
ceives the ideas that are stressed as 
most important. A teacher, like every- 
body else, wishes to be understood by 
those whom he is addressing; he dis- 
likes indifference, ignorance and, above 
all, misrepresentation. It is difficult 
not to show favoritism to a pupil who 
exhibits not only deep interest and 
enthusiasm but, what is much better, 
complete understanding. In such a 
case teacher and pupil are kindred 
spirits. 








Son, fulfilling his Father’s mission. . , . 
Nowhere is the expression of the idea more 
in place than here in 14, 31. I would con- 
jecture the following as the original read- 
ing, beginning with vs. 30: “I will no longer 
speak much with you, but in order 
that the world may know that I love the 
Father, and that as the Father gave me 
commandment, even so I do, I will arise 
and go hence.” 


Everyone notices how unlike the first 
chapter of John is to the opening words 
of the three other evangelists. We are 
at once in a different atmosphere. | 
may state it best by saying that it is 
the difference between things and 
thoughts, between factsand ideas. Only 
remember that while not every fact is 
an idea, every idea is a fact. Matthew, 
Mark and Luke give us the facts con- 
cerning the appearance of Jesus; John 
gives us the reason for it. — is the 
only one who mentions Nicodemus, 
who in the night received a greater 
illumination than from the sun at mid- 
day. To believe is to see the Light; to 
see the Light is to have Life; and to 
live abundantly is to Love. 


cA Gospel of Love 


‘ — moral teachings of Jesus, as ex- 
pressed in the Sermon on the Mount, 
are of high importance. Nevertheless, 
even if we did not possess the practical 
directions of our Lord, we should still 
know from other sources that unselfish- 
ness is better than selfishness. More 
important than the Manual of Living 
dictated by Jesus is the idea of his In- 
carnation. He did not come into the 
world merely or even mainly to tell us 
how to behave; he came to reveal his 
Oneness with the Father, and his One- 
ness with those who follow him. He is 
the revelation that God is Love, even 
as the brightness of the moon proves 
that the sun is shining. It is in the 
Fourth Gospel that this idea is made 











I believe that of all the disciples, the 





paramount. The mystical union of 





author of the Fourth Gospel was the 
one who was closest to the mind of 
Jesus, who grasped his thought most 
easily and yet most firmly, who understood without ob- 
stacles the inmost.significance of the revelation. This is why 
Jesus loved him in particular. 


The Homage of Modern Scholarship 


COUNSEL all readers of the New Testament to study 

with care Browning’s poem, A Death in the Desert. The 
apostle John is the only living person who has seen the Lord; 
he is about to die; when he departs, there will be no one on 
earth who saw the figure of Jesus and heard his voice. John 
looks forward into the centuries of faith and skepticism, and 
he says: 


For iife, with all it yields of joy and woe, 

And hope and fear—believe the aged friend— 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love— 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is ; 
And that we hold thenceforth to the uttermost 
Such prise despite the envy of the world, 
And, having gained truth, keep truth; that is all. 


It is more important for a human being to learn this than to 
have any other knowledge, accomplishment, power or good 
fortune. 

It is with peculiar delight that I see modern scholarship 
giving steadily more homage to the Gospel of John. But let 
me emphatically repeat what I said in the first essay in this 
series: No matter what the attitude of scholarship toward 
the Gospel may be, nothing can change the stupendous and 
all-important fact that we have it. 

Somebody wrote it at some time; questions of its date and 
authorship do not begin to be so impressive as the Thing 
Itself. There it is! 

Yet when I remember how scholars used to say that the 
Gospel of John was written by somebody toward the close of 
the second century, and when today there are first-rate 


““HE THAT LOVETH NOT KNOWETH NOT GOD; 


scholars who believe it was written before the year 75, and 
in Palestine, and by someone who knew personally him 
whom it describes, I feel like cheering! 

It confirms me in what I have always maintained: never 
to give up a spiritual truth because of any alleged discovery 
of science. 

Wait, anyhow, until the scientific statement has been veri- 
fied; else one may lose one’s divine birthright and get not 
even a mess of pottage. 

I have been reading with interest an article by Prof. 
Charles C. Torrey, called The Aramaic Origin of the Gospel 
of John, which appeared in the Harvard Theological Review 
for October, 1923. He believes that the Fourth Gospel was 
written originally in Aramaic, presumably in Palestine, and 
by one who was very close to our Lord. Let me quote a few 
passages: 

Our evangelist’s great contribution was his intimate mystical in- 
terpretation of the person of the Messiah and of the revelation given 
through him, an interpretation such as no other gave or—we may 
say with confidence—could have given. 


It is misleading to speak of the “dogmatic development” in John 
in such a way as to imply that it marks a necessarily /ater stage than 
that represented by the Synoptists. What we see is the profound 
experience of a man, not by any means that of a church; it is the 
advance made possible by a great soul, not by a series of years. 


How could anyone read the four gospels thoughtfully without 
seeing that the author of John was a “disciple of the Lord”’ in a sense 
in which the phrase could not possibly be applied to any one of the 
other three evangelists? On every page there is exhibited an inti- 
macy with the thought of the Master which is not even approached 
elsewhere. 


These are heartening words; and they come, be it remem- 
bered, not from a devotional writer but from a profound and 
scrupulously accurate scholar. 

Finally, as the last verse of the fourteenth chapter has 
never previously been satisfactorily explained, let me give 


FOR GOD IS LOVE”’ 


Christ with God leads to the mystical 
union of Jesus with all those who love 
him. ‘Iam the vine, yeare the branches.” 

Thus he entered the world not merely to show us how to 
live but to give us such a reason for faith in living that we 
may all have abundance of life. 

When John wrote God is Love, he was not trying to say 
something sentimental. He was stating the supreme philo- 
sophical principle, that God and Love are identical. ‘The 
motor of the universe is Love. 

To merely practical moralists the Gospel of John seems 
inferior to the three others; but to those who are deeply and 
truly spiritually minded, to whom the essence of religion is 
something more than a guidebook, who wish a foundation 
for life as well as for conduct, the Gospel of John is at once 
the _ profound and the most lofty of all the books in the 
world. 


The three letters of John reénforce and apply his Gospel. 
The first letter begins as abruptly as the Gospel, and ends 
with a warning against idolatry, which would seem to imply 
that it was written mainly for the Gentiles. 

There is no opening salutation as in Paul’s epistles, and no 
farewell. 

The philosophical doctrine of the Gospel, that the word 
made flesh revealed the God of Love, is here put in simpler 
and plainer language, apparently to show how this meta- 
physical idea should be applied in the art of living. The same 
claim of personal knowledge of Jesus is made as was made 
in the Fourth Gospel, ‘‘ That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled.” 

Two things are stressed: first, the absolute divinity of 
Christ; second, the proof that we are Christians. What 1s 
this proof? It is that we love our fellowmen. 


We know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren. He that loveth not his brother abideth in death. 
Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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On (christmas Night by Bethlehem Town 


Town— 

& Sleepy hills the sheep came down 
When the Folding Star burned in the West, 
And sheep and shepherds went to rest. 
Year after year the Shepherds’ Star 
Hung on the western hills afar; 

Year in, year out the shepherds knew 
Nights of silence sweet with dew, 

And silently they took their peace, 

Weaned their lambs and sheared their fleece, 
And had no songs but those that run 
Through tired hearts when day is done. 


r r. IERE were green hills by Bethlehem 


By RoBERT P. TRIistRAM COFFIN 


Illustration by N.C. Wyeth 


But on a night of nights there came Rose-white with burning seraphim, 
A star on the eastern hills aflame, Snow-white with singing cherubim— 
A star that seemed another dawn! And through the flames a song came down 
The cedar shadows lay upon The little hills of Bethlehem Town: 
The earth; and suddenly the night “Christ is born! The red, red Rose 
With angel wings was white on white— Of spotless Beauty buds and blows!” 


And all the years of silence ended. 
The patient shepherds who had tended 
The flocks took up the heavenly mirth 
And welcomed Christmas to the earth; 
Beneath the choirs of the sky, 

“Nowell! Nowel!" went up their cry. 


II 


NDER the hills of Bethlehem Town 
A baby lay like angel down, 
Like petals of new roses curled 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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T IS impossible to write the life of 
Brigham Young without also writ- 
ing the history of Mormonism, and 
it is impossible to write the history 
of Mormonism without writing the 
life of Joseph Smith, Jr., its author 
and proprietor. It has been my 
aa wei? | aim to write that history as it was 
affected by the personality of Brigham Young, and 
as it affected his personality. But one cannot 
write about Brigham Young without explaining 
Joseph Smith. However, lam primarily interested 
in Brigham Young, because it is my conviction that 
without Brigham Young the Mormons would never 
have been important after the first few years of 
their institutional life; but without the Mormons 
Brigham Young might have been a great man. 

He was the sturdy character among the leaders 
of the Mormon movement, and it is due to his per- 
sonality rather than to any other factor that Mor- 
monism developed into a widespread creed and an 
extraordinary business organization. That person- 
ality was an exceptional compound of unbounded 
religious enthusiasm and practical economic and 
political ability, which made him one of the great 
statesmen of the nineteenth century. On the cele- 
bration of his birthday in Utah many years after 
his death a rhetorical anniversary orator said: 
“He was a Vermont Pericles, an American Crom- 
well, a Western Columbus.’’ A more temperate 
admirer, Lincoln’s Secretary of State, William H. 
Seward, is credited with the remark that America 
had never produced a greater statesman than Brig- 
ham Young. Brigham Young himself put the mat- 
ter more simply when he said to his people in the 
course of a sermon: “I am a Yankee; I guess 
things, and very frequently I guess right.” 

It is necessary to recall the importance of the 
Mormon movement in American affairs during the 
span of Brigham Young’slife, from June, 1801, until 
August, 1877. The two permanent issues of the 
Government from 1830, when Mormonism was 
founded, until 1877, when Brigham Young died, 
were slavery and Mormonism. Other issues came, 
were solved or solved themselves, but it seemed to 
the politicians of the period that slavery and 
Mormonism would be with them forever, and there- 
fore they did not find it necessary to do anything 
about them until acute circumstances compelled 
hasty action. During the first fifty years of the 
nineteenth century there was almost as much 
worry throughout the United States about Mor- 
monism as there was about slavery. At the organi- 
zation of the Republican Party Brigham Young and 
his Mormons occupied the attention of the platform 





framers, and in the campaign processions of General John C. 
'rémont there was a large banner reading ‘‘ The Abolishment 


of Slavery and Polygamy; the Twin Relics of Barbarism.’ 


By 


1840, ten years after the organization of the Church, Mormonism 
had become a national issue and had aroused international 
interest. Even those who wrote rabidly against it admitted, in 
their prefaces, that it was important to fathom the depth of 
rascality of this people. They had to admit Mormons were pecul- 
iar and extraordinary, much as they wished to make them out 


only criminal and profane. 


cA Clash of Personalities 


ROM 1840 until the death of Brigham Young Mormonism 
continued to arouse the perplexity of the nation and the curi- 
osity of the world. Even today statements about the Mormons 


are found occasionally in the newspapers, 
when someone contends that they are, 
or are not, practicing polygamy, or that 
they do, or do not, dominate politics. 
The story of the Mormons in the 
history of the United States is a great 
drama, and it is one of the few stories of 
that stature in our past. With that fatal 
inevitability which constitutes tragedy, 
the elements of Mormon philosophy and 
economics were, in the circumstances 
of the United States of the period, 
sure to produce opposition and persecu- 
tion. And the Mormons could no more 
have changed these elements of their 
philosophy and economics than they 
could have changed the color of their 
eyes. Their struggle was not, as their 
contemporaries tried to make out, a 
simple conflict of right and wrong, but a 
more intricate clash of personalities and 
ambitions. From the beginning when 
through their prophet, Joseph Smith, Jr., 
the Mormons claimed direct communion 
with God, other people who did not 
dare to aspire to such distinction de- 
famed the characters of their leaders and 
drove the followers from their homes, 
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long series of struggles against men and Nature. 
Even today the story retains elements of mil 
tragedy. 

It may be said by some that the Mormons have 
triumphed over their environment, for the Cengsys 
Bureau now credits them with more than 400,000 
members, and the Church is immensely we: ilthy, 
but polygamy, one of the distinctive spiritual fruits 
of their new revelation, is against the law of the 
land, and the same spirit of skepticism which is he- 
ginning to doubt the virgin birth of Christ is be- 
ginning, among the -ounger generation of Utah, to 
question the visions of Joseph Smith, Jr. 

Mormon and anti-Mormon literature is fro. 
quently unreliable. Most anti- Mormon writers and 
some Mormon writers, like the inhabitants o! hen 
mythical South Sea Island where people live by 
taking in each other’s washing, live by quoting 
each other. Personal religious predilections have 
led men and women to pervert facts for the comfort 
of their own souls. It is now possible, however. 
to write of the Mormons in the proper perspective, 
They have a history and some attendant tradi- 
tions, as well as appropriate legends and martyrs: 
and their present condition, though it is one of 
material prosperity and placid growth, seems to 
indicate that never again will they be extraordinary 
enough to add to that background. 


Books About Mormons 


OLYGAMY has been abolished, and with it has 

disappeared the most fruitful source of opposi- 
tion to Mormonism. Almost every outraged woman 
who visited Utah from 1860 to 1880 wrote a book 
on the horrors of having half a husband and dedi- 
cated it ‘‘To the Suffering Women of Utah.” The 
books invariably combine disturbed equanimity 
and unintelligent inaccuracy, and pretend to re- 
veal secrets which no good Mormon wished to 
keep. As history they are useless, and as entertain- 
ment ineffective, but they seemed to satisfy a need 
at the time; there were so many of them, and they 
went into so many editions. People bought them 
and, if they knew nothing about Mormonism, be- 
lieved them. 

And so the Mormons became to the minds of 
men, women and children in the Eastern States a 
sort of leering, horned beast, who would steal your 
wife, marry your daughter and baptize your baby 
while you were not looking. 

The sex interest in polygamy, so far as Brigham 
Young is concerned, is still widespread. The first 
question men ask concerning him is, ‘‘ How many 
wives did he have?’’ Brigham Young, in the course of one of 
his sermons, had something vigorous and interesting to say about 
this curiosity: 





We say, give us the truth; but when strangers come to see me their first 
reflection is, “‘I would like to ask him a question if I dare.””’, What isit? It 
is all about wives. My conscience! What a generation of gentlemen and 
ladies we have! Why, the mind of a pure Saint and Christian is above 
such things. If it is necessary to take a wife, take one; if it is necessary 
to have a husband, have one. If it is necessary to have two wives, take 
them. If it is right, reasonable and proper and the Lord permits a man 
to take half a dozen wives, take them; but if the Lord says let them 
alone, let them alone. 

But, instead of such principles s as these occupying people’s minds now 
adays, it is, “How many wives have you, Mr. Young? Oh, I do want to 
ask Mr. Young how many wives he has.”” Ladies who come into my office 
very frequently say, ‘I wonder if it would hurt his feelings if I were to 
ask him how many wives he has?” Let me say to all creation that | would 
as lief they should ask me that question as any other; but I would rathet 

see them anxious to learn about the Gospel 
Having wives is a secondary consideration; it 
is within the pale of duty, and consequently, 


it is all right. But to preach the Gospel, save 
the children of men, build up the kingdom ol 
God, produce righteousness in the micst ol 


the people, govern and control ourselves and 
our families and all we have influence over; 
make us of one heart and one mind; to clear 
the world from wickedness—this fighting and 
slaying, this mischievous spirit now, 18/1, so 
general—and to subdue and drive it from the 
face of the earth, and to usher in and estab- 
lish the reign of universal peace, is our ')USI- 
ness, no matter how many wives a man hi got, 
that makes no difference here or there. (/'rom 
Journal of Discourses, Vol. xiv, pp. 160, 162.) 


The early life of the Mormon Nioses 
is shrouded in the commonplace. be- 
hind the bare facts of his first thirty 
years one can imagine the stirrinys ol 
ambition, but there is little indication 1n 
the events of his youth and early wian- 
hood of the preéminence he was lat«r to 
display. 

Brigham Young was born on June 1, 
1801, in Whitingham, Windham County, 
Vermont. ; 

On that day, some of his disciples said 





until the end when, at the age of seventy- 
one, Brigham Young was arrested for 
lascivious cohabitation, the story of 
Brigham Young and the Mormons is one 


Lorenzo 


Brigham Phineas Joseph 


THE YOUNG BROTHERS 





later, the heavens were heard to resound 
slightly, and toward evening a star is said 
to have twinkled more irregularly (han 
usual, indicating thereby that God was 
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manifesting particular interest in 
this one of His many children. 

Whitingham in Vermont was 
not proud in later years of the 
only man from that town who 
was heard of throughout the 
world. A writer of Whitingham 
history in discussing the connec- 
tion between Whitingham and 
Brigham Young wrote: ‘We 
decm it of little consequence in 
what locality he was born; it is 
suificiently humiliating that 
Whitingham was his birthplace.”’ 
Upon the occasion of the centen- 
nial celebration of the town in 
1880, a native poet in the course 
of a lengthy historical poem re- 
cited these lines, which won the 
admiration of his audience for 
his wit and poetic ingenuity: 


Y- Get 










What hath she done in all these years, 
Old Whitingham, 'mid smiles and tears? 
Raised her Goodnows and her Starrs, 
Merchants and bankers (bulls and bears), 
Reared the mayor of a city, 

And Brigham Young. Lord, what a pity! 
Pity! Not for our good mayor, 

But for that Mormon old soothsayer. 

I said one Brigham Young she'd raised, 
But soon she set him flying ; 

Too many wives would set us crazed, 

One at a time 1s better. 


Brigham Young was no more proud of his New England 
birthplace than it was of him. In a sermon addressed to his 
people many years later he said: ‘‘We are surrounded with 
circumstances that control us to a certain degree. My 
father and mother moved into the state of Vermont, and it 
happened that I was born there. I cannot help that. They 
might have stayed in Massachusetts, close to Boston. If 
they had, I should have been born there, and I could not 
have helped that. I have no power to control such 
circumstances,”’ 

Brigham Young could have claimed credit as a son of the 
American Revolution. His father, John Young, enlisted in 
that war when he was a boy and served throughout the 
fighting, taking part in four engagements under George 
Washington. After the war he walked home, a distance of 
one hundred miles, carrying with him a cannon ball, which is 
still preserved in Utah. Brigham’s grandfather, Joseph 
Young, was a physician and surgeon in the French and In- 
dian War. After the Revolution John Young returned to 
his birthplace, Hopkinton, Massachusetts, where he took up 
farming. *He married Nabby Howe, a girl from the 
neighborhood, and Brigham was their ninth child. 

When Brigham was three years old the family moved 
to Sherburne, New York, and thereafter wandered about 
in the western part of New York State to different 
farms, from which they found great difficulty supporting 
themselves. It has been recorded that the Young family 
was the poorest family that ever came to Whitingham, 
Vermont, and that at the time of Brigham’s birth John 
Young did not own a cow, a horse or any land, but 
made a poor living as a basket maker. They settled 
on new land in Western New York, and atan early age 
Brigham helped his father to clear the ground. Brigham 
Young said later that he spent eleven and a half days 
in school. In the Tabernacle he once remarked reminis- 
cently: ‘‘In my youthful days, instead of going to school, 
| had to chop logs, to sow and plant, to plow in the midst 
of roots barefooted, and if I had on a pair of pants that 
would cover me I did pretty well.” 


Early Discipline 


| RIGHAM’S mother died when he was fourteen years 

old, and his discipline and direction in his youth 
were largely under the control of his father. Brigham 
once summed up his father’s disciplinary method: ‘It 
used to be a word and a blow, with him, but the blow 
cime first.” John Young was apparently a stern 
moralist, for his son once said that when he was a boy 
le was kept within strict bounds and was not allowed to 
walk more than half an hour on Sunday, and it was to 
be understood that that half hour was merely for exer- 
cise and not for pleasure. The effect of this stern moral- 
ity was to turn the man toward innocent pleasure rather 
than away from it. ‘The proper and necessary gambols 
of youth having been denied to me,’’ he once told his 
congregation, ‘‘makes me want active exercise and 
amusement now. I had not a chance to dance when | 
was young, and never heard the enchanting tones of 
the violin, until I was eleven years of age; and then I 
thought I was on.the highway to hell, if I suffered my- 
self to linger and listen to it. I shall not subject my 
little children to such a course of unnatural training, 
but they shall go to the dance, study music, read novels, 
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SMITHS ACCOUNT OF TAKING THE “GOLDEN BIRLE” FROM MORMON HILL. 











MORMON CONCEPTION OF HOW THE PROPHET 
FOUND THE GOLDEN PLATES 


and do anything else that will tend to expand their frames, 
add fire to their spirits, improve their minds, and make 
them feel free and untrammeled in body and mind.”’ This 
attitude caused him to encourage dancing and theatricals 
among the Mormons, and he built at Salt Lake City the 
first theater of any importance in the Western United States. 
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CHARACTERS ON THE GOLDEN 
PLATES FROM WHICH SMITH 
‘““TRANSLATED’’ MORMON BIBLE 


In spite of this strict home 
training, Brigham Young ad- 
mitted to his people that he was 
not entirely uncontaminated asa 
boy. ‘When I went into the 
world,” he once said, ‘‘I was ad- 
dicted to swearing, through hear- 
ing others. I gave way to it, but 
it was easily overcome when my 
judgment and will decided to over- 
come it.’’ However, the habit 
sometimes took hold of him again 
in later life when he was in the 
pulpit. 

In his early years Brigham 
Young showed that independence 
of the thought, morals and cus- 
toms of his environment which 
was so characteristic of him in 
later life. When he was a young 

man his father urged him to sign 

a temperance pledge. ‘‘No sir,’ 
said I, ‘if I sign the temperance pledge I feel that I am 
bound, and I wish to do just right, without being bound to 
do it; I want my liberty’; and I have conceived from my 
youth up that I could have my liberty and independence 
just as much in doing right as I could in doing wrong. . . . 
Am I not a free man, have not I the power to choose, is not 
my volition as free as the air I breathe? Certainly it is, just 
as much in doing right as in doing wrong; consequently I 
wish to act upon my own volition, and do what I ought to 
do. I have lived a temperate life; I feel as though I could 
run through a troop and leap over a wall!”’ At the time he 
delivered this sermon, Brigham Young was seventy years old, 












His First Marriage 


HEN he was twenty-three years old Brigham Young 

married for the first time. The girl was Miriam Works, 
the daughter of Asa and Jerusha Works, of Aurelius, Cayuga 
County, New York, where Brigham had wandered in the 
course of his traveling occupations. For eighteen years, 
during his youth and his manhood, he lived in Aurelius 
where, in the typical Yankee manner, he followed the man- 
ifold occupations of joiner, house painter and glazier. Be- 
fore this he had done odd jobs on farms and had set type on 
Ball’s Arithmetic, but after his marriage he settled down to 
the permanent business of painter, glazier and carpenter, 
and he said in after years that he had ‘‘done many a hard 
day’s work for six bits a day.” 

In the spring of 1829 he removed to Mendon, Monroe 
County, New York, where his father lived, and it was there 
a year later that Brigham Young first saw a copy of the 
Book of Mormon. 

During his youth and adolescence Brigham Young 
showed less interest in religion than most of his neigh- 
bors, friends and family. With that independence of 
custom which he maintained vigorously throughout life 
he refused to be stampeded into faith, although he was 
geographically located in its very maelstrom. Mendon, 
New York, was about fifteen miles southeast of Roch- 
ester, and the entire surrounding country was one of 
the most fertile fields for the revival preachers of that 
period in the United States. The rest of Brigham’s 
family had been influenced sufficiently by their environ- 
ment to become earnest Methodists, but he during his 
youth held himself aloof from all religious sects because 
he could not find one that satisfied his own ideas of God 
and His heaven, or one that seemed sufficiently reason- 
able or attractive to change those ideas. He believed 
fervently in a God, in a heaven and in a hell, but he re- 
fused steadfastly to accept anyone else’s interpretation 
of them. 

His father was devout, and he urged Brigham to ac- 
cept the family creed. John Young had named one of 
his sons Lorenzo Dow Young, after the famous evan- 
gelist of the time, and two of Brigham’s other brothers 
took an intense interest in religion. Brigham Young 
once said that his brother Joseph “‘was solemn and 
praying all the time,” and that he had not seen Joseph 
smile for a period of four years or laugh for two years. 
His brother Phineas had become an active Methodist, 
preaching and seeing visions, and he once practiced 
healing by laying hands on a young woman. 

When he was young Brigham went to hear Lorenzo 
Dow, who had a great reputation asa hortatory preacher 
throughout the backwoods and the cities of this country, 
and whose fame had even spread to parts of England. 
Many years later Brigham Young told his own congre- 
gation about this experience in his youth: 


He was esteemed a very great man by the religious folks. I, 
although young in years and lacking experience, had thought a 
great many times that I would like to hear some man who could 
tell me something, when he opened the Bible, about the Son of 
God, the will of God, what the ancients did and received, saw 
and heard and knew pertaining to God and heaven. So I went 
to hear Lorenzo Dow. He stood up some of the time; he was 
in this position and in that position, and talked two or three 
hours, and when he got through I asked myself, ‘‘ What have you 
learned from Lorenzo Dow?” And my answer was, “‘ Nothing, 
nothing but morals.” He could tell the people they should not 
work on the Sabbath day; they should not lie, swear, steal, 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Thee Immaculate (Gonception: By Muro 


Reproduced for THe Lapies’ Home Journat from the original in The Louvre, by courtesy of its directors 
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%| HE life story of Murillo is almost 
}} without incident, so simple a 
wisi creature was he and so devoid 
69) of any spirit of adventure. What 
he might have achieved had any 
such spirit been his, who shall 
say? As it was, he put into the 
world an immense number of 
beautiful ace, thereby giving pleasure and 
comfort to millions of souls simple as himself; 
with a little more ambition, he might have 
pleas “a the most sophisticated too. 
Bartolomé Estéban Murillo was born in 




























































































sincerest of men, with theft; he had so fused 
his inspiration with himself as to make a new 
and separate thing in art. 

Later his style was to undergo changes, pass- 
ing from this stage, known to the critics as his 
cold style, stilo frigido, to the warm style, in 
which his most famous Madonnas with the 
infant Christ are painted; and finally to the 
misty, rapturous manner, the stilo vaporoso, of 
the work which we reproduce in this number of 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JouRNAL. And concerning 
this picture, which hangs in the Louvre, one of 
two similar pictures there, there is something 








Seville in 1617, eighteen years after another 
Sevillian painter, Velasquez, while Velasquez 
was a year younger than Zurbaran, who, though 
not born in Seville, learned to paint there and 
made it his home, for Seville was then an art 
center. On the discovery that his boy had talent, 
Murillo’s father, who was of humble means, 
placed him with Juan del Castillo, an amiable 











THE FLOWER GIRL, BY MURILLO 
In the Dulwich Gallery, London 


| that must be said; otherwise the title, the Im- 
| maculate Conception, may perplex too much. 

At first sight one would imagine the subject 
to be the Assumption, for the assumption of 
the Virgin was an incident in the Christian 
legend which many painters represented, the 
most famous of these pictures being perhaps 
| that by Titian in the church of the Frari in 














man and fairly successful painter who took = 





Venice. But Murillo expressly calls this, and 





pupils. Zurbaran also had a school, but his 
charges were too high, and Castillo had the ad- 
vantage, to Murillo’s father, of being a relative. 

The youth stayed with Castillo until he was twenty-two, 
painting far more like his master than was good for him. 
Castillo then left Seville for Cadiz, and Murillo had to fend 
for himself and for his sister, who lived with him, and for a 
while he subsisted by selling highly colored daubs at fairs. 
Whether he painted them before the eyes of the crowd and 
then put them up to auction, as a man was doing when I was 
in Seville not long ago, I cannot say—very likely, for in Spain 
customs die hard. My man, however, was a plein airiste, 
whereas Murillo, I suspect, painted religious subjects only— 
Madonnas and saints that might be pinned upon the wall to 
take the place of images. 

It was when he was twenty-five that he realized that if he 
was to succeed in his chosen calling he must do something 
desperate. He therefore prepared an immense number of 
these pictures for exportation to South America, where there 
were many converts to Rome in need of such symbols; and 
then, after finding a home for his sister, he left Seville for 
Madrid, there to arrange for a visit to Italy or Antwerp, 
where painting was feverishly practiced and Old Masters 
could be studied. 


Encouraged by Velasquez 


N MADRID Murillo paused to call on his splendid com- 

patriot, Velasquez, who was now not only a miraculous 
craftsman, but an official at court and the friend of the king. 
According to the rules that govern most stories of this kind, 
Velasquez should have slighted him. But, as it happened, 
Velasquez, who was the gentleman that his superb pictures 
always lead us to suppose, took the young man to his heart 
and made everything easy for him to improve his gifts in 
Madrid without further traveling. He made him free of his 
studio; he advised him as he worked; he provided him with 
pictures by his friend Ribera, the Spaniard who had moved 
to Naples and was known to the world as Lo Spagnoletto, 
a painter of somber intensity with startling contrasts of light 
and shade. 

Velasquez made it possible also for the youth to copy the 
works of Van Dyck, several of whose portraits were in the 
collection of Philip IV at Madrid. The history of art has 
no pleasanter story. 

lor two years Murillo remained in the fostering care of 
Velasquez, who then made all the arrangements for him to 
pass on to Rome, as he himself had done, and complete his 
education by studying the Stanze of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo’s ceiling and other masterpieces. But Murillo re- 
fused; he wished to return to Seville and work there, and 
nothing could make him change his mind. To Seville then, 
in 1644, aged twenty-seven, he made his way, and never left 
it again except on brief journeys to neighboring con- 
vents and churches and once or twice to Cadiz in the same 
province, 

l'o anyone who knows Seville this nostalgia is understand- 
able. Seville has a quality of which I imagine its sons and 
dau ghters can become passionately enamored. Although 
still in Europe, one is conscious here and there of scents and 
Savors of the Orient. The houses have Moorish courtyards 





eMurillo 


By E. V. Lucas 


with white walls and fountains, seen tantalizingly through 
iron grilles. Its women, with their black veils and dazzling 
shawls, have a lazy, languorous beauty and eyes of seductive 
brilliance; the men are handsome and good-natured and 
take things as they come; the Guadalquivir flowing through 
the city is so deep and broad that big seagoing vessels 
swim upon it; the cathedral is a vast somber inclosure of 
aromatic peace, to which the Sevillians resort as much for 
short cuts and coolness as for religion; there is the Arabian 
Nights’ palace of the Alcazar and its tropical garden. Above 
all, perhaps, should be mentioned the lovely campanile, the 
Giralda, whose bells toll and tinkle mellifluously, as much, 
one feels, by caprice as by arrangement, at all hours of the 
day. To the Sevillian, Madrid must seem to be inhospitable 
indeed, with its cosmopolitan ideals and all the noise of a 
capital. Once let Seville exert its spell, and all time spent 
in leaving it must seem to be wasted. 

Murillo had but two passions: One, as I have said, was 
Seville, and the other was the Church, of which, like some 
religious painters, he was a devoted and exemplary member; 
so that he painted only Sevillians or altarpieces and other 
sacred subjects. Indeed, very often he painted Sevillians in 
his altarpieces, too, and the counterparts of his Madonnas 
may still be seen in the streets of the city, and many of the 
children in their arms strike one as portraits too. It was the 
tendency of all the Old Masters to make the Madonna a 
fellow countrywoman; but Murillo did more, he made her a 
fellow townswoman, 

But when he was frankly a delineator of the people, it was 
generally the guttersnipes that most attracted him—those 
merry, insolent boys that you see in so many galleries, dark 
and mischievous and happy in their rags. Money does not 
seem to have occupied his thoughts at all, and the sums that 
he earned were paltry—the fact that he married a rich wife 
having, I think, no bearing on the matter, although it made 
it possible for him to conclude easy bargains. An avaricious 
man is not less avaricious because his wife is an heiress, even 
if a generous man may become more generous. 

No sooner had Murillo returned to Seville than he received 
his first important commission, which was, for a miserable 
recompense, to decorate the cloisters of the Convent of San 
Francisco. He set to work at once and produced eleven 
pictures, which made his name famous throughout Spain 
and converted Seville into a place of pilgrimage. The influ- 
ence of all three of his mentors—Velasquez, Ribera and 
Van Dyck—could be traced in them, but the assimilation 
was so complete that no one could charge the painter, the 


the other versions which sprang from his brush, 
the Conception. The explanation is that in the 
year 1617 the Spanish Church set its seal on the 
vision of the saintly Portuguese nun, Beatrix da Silva, who 
in the previous century had miraculously seen the Virgin as 
a girl of thirteen or so floating in space in a robe of blue and 
white, with the moon at her draped feet, above her head the 
stars, and cherubim, symbolizing maternity, all about her. 

Such—and no mortal woman—was the mother of our 
Lord. Upon this vision the Spanish section of the Church 
of Rome imposed the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin as well as of her Son. Whereas the Son’s birth 
otherwise was normal, the Virgin, as I understand it, was 
created spontaneously in the air. One moment she was not; 
the next, she was incorporated among the elements, ready in 
due time to descend to earth and fulfill her amazing destiny — 
just as Murillo has painted her. The Church, indeed, having 
added this article to its faith, insisted upon the manner in 
which it was to be depicted, and careful rules were drawn up 
for ecclesiastical painters to obey. 


Best Kuown by His Madonnas 


HE other Conception—in the Louvre—was one of the 

many works by Murillo that Maréchal Soult, the French 
commander in chief in Andalusia during the Peninsular 
War, filched and carried back to Paris—not, as one might 
suppose, under the ordinary laws of loot, to enrich his coun- 
try’s galleries, but as his own private property and to enrich 
himself; for when in 1818 the Louvre acquired it, it was by 
purchase! Of the eleven pictures painted by Murillo for the 
San Francisco convent, Maréchal Soult walked off with ten. 
Certain of this acquisitive warrior’s thefts were returned to 
Spain, but a large number remained elsewhere; and that is 
why Murillo, who was almost unheard of out of his own 
country until the Peninsular War, is now represented in so 
many collections. 

Had Soult been equally successful in Madrid, no doubt 
there would be pictures by Velasquez all over the world too. 
But as it is, there are very few and it is necessary to go to 
the Prado to see him rightly. 

Murillo, in the same way, must be studied on his own 
ground, if one is to know him fully, the two pictures which 
he thought his masterpieces being both at Seville. One is 
the Vision of Saint Anthony of Padua, in the cathedral, in a 
chapel which, I regret to say, the sacristan unlocks only in 
return for a fee, an extortion which I am sure would vex the 
painter exceedingly; and the other—‘‘ Mio quadro,”’ as he 
called it, ‘‘ My favorite work!"’—being one of the many pic- 
tures that now hang in the Seville Mu..eum—Saint Thomas of 
Villanueva giving alms. 

By the world at large, however, Murillo is best known and 
best loved for his Madonnas with the infant Christ. Perhaps 
he may be called The Mother’s Painter in excelsis, even 
before Raphael. 

Murillo received a fatal injury as the result of a fall from 
the scaffolding while at work on an altarpiece in the 
Capuchin Church at Cadiz in 1682. Although in great pain, 
he insisted on being carried back to his beloved Seville to die, 
and his tomb is in his own parish church of Santa Cruz. All 
Seville attended the funeral. 
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Little and Unknown 


#11 EIGHT o'clock the Shindledecker sisters 
went to the kitchen porch to view the Sep- 
tember sky and learn the direction of the 
#1 wind. They did not step out together; Bet- 
tf sey’s great breadth alone was almost enough 
AG, phan" A ve#4] to fill the door; but having —_— —_— 
HOY oP aN» 3 the one close behind the other, they stooc 
APOY =74| side by side looking at the stars. Tilly’s close 
vision was poor, and, threatened by blindness, she had had 
to give up the loved quilting which had been the joy of her 
life, but she could see as many stars as Betsey, whose sight 
was unimpaired. 

They stood with their white coiffed heads thrown back- 
ward, their faces lifted, looking in their Mennonite apparel 
like gentle saints. Two creatures joined them, a Maltese cat, 
who took his place by Tilly, and an Airedale dog, who took his 
place by Betsey. They, too, gazed fixedly, but not at the sky; 
the dog watched a motionless object in the garden which 
he mistakenly thought was a rabbit; the cat watched the 
dog. 

‘How bright the stars are!’’ exclaimed Betsey. 

“‘T have many different ideas about the stars,’’ said Tilly. 
“Sometimes they’re sort of lamps, and sometimes they’re 
eyes. When I was blind, they would shine out in front of me 
in all colors.” 

“How sweet the west wind blows,” sighed Betsey. ‘To- 
morrow will be a good day to go to market. I wish I was not 
getting old; I could live forever here on this earth with such 
pleasures as I have 
had.” 

Tilly grew a little un- 
easy; she did not like 
to hear Betsey imply 
that she might not live 
forever. “It will give 
a good day, but it’s too 
bad that you must go.” 





‘T MUST go if we’re 
to have mustard 
pickle. You can’t raise 
colliflower and little 
pickles and Lima beans 
all together at the same 
time; the little pickles 
are past when the Lima 
beans are not yet 
ready. But I’m not 
afraid; indeed, I like to go. I think we have perhaps stayed 
too much all the time in one place in our lives.” 

Tilly turned toward the door. ‘We have yet a hard piece 
of work, and it’s late.” 

“You have right,”’ assented Betsey hastening after her. 

On the kitchen table stood a dish pan filled with horse- 
radish roots, two bowls, two tin graters and a number of jelly 
glasses. When Betsey went to market she carried some com- 
modity for sale at the stall of an Amish friend, Mahala Eber- 
sole, thus paying for the articles she bought as well as fare on 
the trolley car. ‘‘I don’t know if you ought to grate horse- 
radish, with your eyes,”’ she said anxiously. 

If Tilly observed the inaccuracy of Betsey’s remark, she 
did not remind her of it. ‘‘I’ll tie my black bandage across 
my nose and eyes, then I can work by feeling. You never 
could get this done alone.” 

“It’s so,” agreed Betsey. “If it hurts, you dare stop. I 
don’t mind it; I—kerchoo, kerchoo!”’’ 

“T don’t either,’”’ asserted Tilly from behind her black 
handkerchief. ‘‘I still say—kerchoo, kerchoo!—I still say 
Mahala Ebersole is a good woman. The Amish are good, 
strict people, but I would not like to hold meeting in houses 
like they do. And I would not like to keep Saturday for 
Sunday like the Seventh Dayers.” 

“There are lots of good people,” said Betsey, with another 
sneeze. ‘‘The good are not all in our meeting. —The Dunkers 
are good. But sometimes queer things happen when they 
dip. You remember what happened when they dipped over 
in the creek?” 

*“No, I don’t.””. One could tell Tilly the same stories over 
and over. 

“It’s perhaps not right that I should tell it.” 

“Go on,” urged Tilly. ‘‘Kerchoo, kerchoo!”’ 


. ELL, there were two to be baptized, that tall, tall 
Sarah Fleisher and that little Peter Eicholtz—don’t 
you remember yet, Tilly?” 

“No,” said Tilly. ‘‘Go on.” 

‘Well, the preacher was tall too, and he waded far out with 
Sarah to a deep place, and he heard a sound. It was the 
people laughing and he looked back. Believe me or not, 
Tilly, little Peter was swimming out.” 

‘“Was he a boy?” asked Tilly. 


“A boy? No! He wasa grandfather already when he was’ 


converted. He had a beard, and he was swimming out.”’ 

There was a long silence before Tilly uttered a loud 
“Ha, ha!” 

“‘T can see it,’’ she declared. ‘At first I couldn’t see it, but 
now I can. Why didn’t he wait till the preacher came back in 
the shallows?” 

“Sure enough!” laughed Betsey, with a sneeze. ‘Why 
not?”’ : 

Tilly returned to her ecclesiastical catalogue. ‘‘There’s 
Kerchner—he belongs to the Albright people, and he’s a good 
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man; and there are many good Winebrenner peo- 
ple, and there are good Lutherans and good Re- 
formeds. But my meeting is good enough for 
me. 

“Yes,” said Betsey. ‘‘It’s so.” 

“What time will Herr come in the morning?” 

“Six o’clock, like always.” 

“Herrs are good people. I believe it gives thousands of 
Herrs. There was Abbie Herr; her pop was a Herr, and her 
mom was a Herr, and she married a Herr.” 

‘‘Here’s the last piece,’’ said Betsey after a long time. 
“I’m glad we’re done.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Tilly. 

The sisters went to the sink and bathed their suffused eyes. 
Betsey yawned profoundly. 

“It’s late,”’ said Tilly. 

At that moment the clock on the mantel struck nine. 

For so small a clock it had a deep and indeed a very 
solemn tone. 

Tilly looked up, as if waiting patiently until it ceased to 
speak. ‘‘Sister,’’ said she quite slowly, ‘‘when that old 
clock strikes I have 
awful thoughts.” 

“Of what?” Betsey 
looked at her amazed. 

“Of it,’’ answered 
Tilly. “It wonders me 
who will have it when 
we're gone. We're the 
last of the Shindle- 
decker people on this 
earth. Who will have 
our quilts that we sewed 
with such pains? Who 
will have our towels that we inherited from our grand- 
mothers with mottoes sewed on them? Who will sleep in 
our soft beds, and who will sit at our table that we polish 
so nice?” 

Startled by this sudden echo of her own frequent medita- 
tions, Betsey had no word with which to console. ‘‘ You have 
right,” she sighed. ‘‘Who will?” 


II 


“CISTER!” called Tilly, softly, standing by the bed. 
““Yes,’”’ answered Betsey drowsily. 

“It’s four o’clock, already !”’ 

Betsey was out witha leap. ‘I would ’a’ overslept myself 
if it hadn’t been for you, Tilly.”’ 

“Tt struck only a minute ago. We can take our time. I’m 
- dressed but my cap, and I'll hurry and make break- 
ast.”” 

“Yes, well.” 

Tilly felt her way down the dark stairs and lit the lamp in 
the kitchen. In this pleasant weather the dog slept out- 
side, but the cat occupied his cushioned chair. Tilly rattled 
the grate of the stove, then took a pail and stepped out to the 
pump. The constellations had changed their places, but the 
sky was still as dark and the stars as bright as when they had 
last looked upon them. The Airedale came pleasantly sniffing 
at Tilly’s skirt, and she bade him good morning. She stood 
more or less in awe of him; the cat was her creature. 

By the time the teakettle was filled Betsey came down- 
stairs. Tilly regarded her with disapproval. ‘‘ You could ’a’ 
put on your best clothes. I’ll milk.” 

“Why, no,’”’ answered Betsey. “It’s bad enough that I 
leave you all day with the work.’’ Opening the door, she 
observed the darkness and lit herlantern. “The sun 
will not rise till time to start.”’ 

Returning from the barn with her pails, she found 
breakfast almost ready. Tilly believed in feeding 
travelers well, and ham and potatoes were frying 
and coffee was boiling and bread 
and pie and molasses cake and 
pickles were spread on the 
table. Fetching a large basket 
from the cellarway, Betsey set ‘ 7 
in it the glasses filled with horse- a me 
radish. err 

“I think we should have ten : rh) 
cents apiece on account of all r+. 
our tears,’’ said Tilly. 

‘“‘T don’t know if the people f 
will give that much. I’ll take 
along a little jelly for Mahala 
Ebersole. The Amish are such 
thrifty people; they sell all the 
good things they make and 
keep nothing.” 

“It’s so. Now eat.” 

Philip Herr, who stopped 
each morning for the Shindle- 


deckers’ milk, arrived exactly with the sunrise. Five objects 


waited for him at the gate—the two sisters, the dog, the cat 





him when he brought Betsey home and present him with a 
jar of canned cherries and a plate of doughnuts. 

Betsey sighed before and after she stepped into the 
wagon—before, because she must leave Tilly; and after, 
because she was going to drive under the wide sky 
and ride in the trolley car and see the streets of 
Lanesville and go up and down the busy market 
and talk to Mahala and other acquaintances. 

‘“*Good-by once more!”’ she cried. ‘Keep the 
door locked and the dog by you.” 

Herr joked about the tight fit that he and Betsey 
made on the seat of the wagon. f 

“Now Tilly and I would fit better. Why doesn’t 
Tilly go?” 

“‘She’s crowd-shy,” explained Betsey. ‘‘When she sces 
people she gets all queer. She was always that way.” 

Herr was not talkative, and he left Betsey to her own 
pleasant thoughts. She watched the sun climbing up the 
bright sky; she breathed in the fresh air; she observed the 
abundance of the crops, the height of the corn, the luxuriance 
of the tobacco. At the tobacco she shook her head sadly; it 
was hard to make allowance for this particular weakness of 
mankind, by which even the plain people grew rich. As they 
went on, the trees disappeared; there were no beautiful 
primeval groves like that back of the Shindledecker house, 
and only a few large single trees; every foot of the soil was 
made to work, 


S THE trolley car bore down upon her Betsey grew nerv- 
ous, but seeing a number of plain bonnets, she concluded 
that she could do what others could and climbed aboard. 
In the car were representatives of the sects which she and 
Tilly had discussed; elderly Mennonite women dressed like 
herself; Mennonite men with bearded chins and flat round 
hats; rosy-cheeked Dunkers with taller hats and equally 
plain clothes; Amish people in similar garb and with little 
children dressed exactly like themselves. All the adults car- 
ried baskets, and Betsey’s horse-radish added a new odor to 
an atmosphere already perfumed with fresh bread and spices 
and sweet flowers. There were other odors not quite so 
pleasant; a trained nose would have detected cup cheese and 
sauerkraut. 

The car ambled slowly across the fertile plain and through 
several villages and at last reached the outskirts of Lanes- 
ville, a city of about seventy thousand. In the morning sun- 
shine even the brick houses set singly and in blocks lost their 
homeliness. Young trees had been planted to take the place 
of magnificent growth cut ruthlessly away, and there were 
well-tended gardens. Passengers were still entering, and 
Betsey took her basket on her lap in order to allow a slender 
girl in worldly clothes to sit beside her. 

“Move a little over,”’ she urged hospitably. ‘‘ You don’t 
have all your share.” 

‘“‘T have enough,”’ answered the stranger. 

Her appearance shocked Betsey. It was not her short and 
curly golden hair—that was hidden under her hat—but her 
excessive slenderness, her excessively red lips, and a dis 
tressed expression in her unnaturally large eyes. Her voice 
was weak, and it sounded frightened to Betsey. 

Betsey was shy, but she was even more sympathetic than 


shy. ‘Don’t you feel so good?” she asked kindly. 


“Not so very,” confessed the girl. 

“Have you a fever?” 

“No, I guess not.”” There was a blue shade about her 
mouth and a slight unnaturalness about her body which 
would have diagnosed her case for a more experienced eye 
than Betsey’s. Suddenly she began to talk rapidly and to 
twist her hands together. ‘It’s my husband that’s so bad.”’ 

“Your husband! Are you married?” 

“I’ve been married three years.”’ 

“Such a little thing — married!” 

“He's sick, and he’s had to give up work. He's in a poo! 
room, and they won’t keep his place for him.” 













and the milk can. He was a good-natured man who did “4 
many favors for his friends, and Tilly was prepared to meet 
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Betsey did not know what 
a poo! room was, _but she 
could guess what it might 
mean to lose one’s place. 
“Ach, that’s too bad!” 

“T came out here to see 
this doctor.” 

“This powwow doctor?” 
Betsey spoke gravely. The 
powwow doctor, of whom 
even [detsey knew, an igno- 
rant woman who laid on hands 
and pronounced sacrilegious 
sentences, had hundreds of 
patients. “Could she pow- 
wow for your husband when 
he’s not along?” 

“She told me what to do 
and slie powwowed for me. I 
must go back to my work 
again.” ; 

“What is your work?” 

“] manicure.” 

“J don’t know what that 
is,’ confessed Betsey. 

“T treat the hands.” 

“\ sort of doctor?” 

“You could call it that.” 

Moved by pity, Betsey did 
suddenly an unconsidered, un- 
characteristic and incredible 
thing. ‘‘What you need is 
to eat,’’ she declared. ‘‘ You 
come out to us and spend a 
day once. Come in the early 
trolley and get off at Dan 
Webber’s creamery. There 
Herr is always with our milk 
can. We have plenty of milk 
and plenty of good pie. We 
are great believers in pie.”’ 

The girl rose, and Betsey 
seized her by the arm. She 
saw the poor, thin creature 
sitting at the table and heard 
herself saying, ‘‘Ach, a little 
more! Just a little more!” 
She repeated the explicit di- 
rections: ‘‘Shindledecker is 
my name, remember; Betsey 
and Tilly Shindledecker. We 
have a dog; but you don’t 
need to be afraid. Herr will 
holler to us from the gate.’’ 

The girl looked at her as at 
a prodigy, half admiring, half 
distrusting. 

“Remember !” said Betsey. 

ITI 

— was going through 

the streets of Lanesville 
and up and down the aisles of 
the market, not in reality, but 
in recollection, and Tilly sat 
opposite her on the settle, en- 
chanted. Betsey was tired, 
but she slipped off her shoes 
and propped up her feet on 
the rung of another chair and 
talked on and on. Her gray 
shawl and stiff bonnet lay 
across the settle; beside them stood her basket, filled with 
small cucumbers and heads of ‘‘colliflower.”’ Outside there 
was darkness and the tang of frost, but inside all was bright 
and warm. Tilly’s eyes remained fixed on her sister’s face; 
to be alone for one day was enough for Tilly. 
_ “What people I saw!”’ said Betsey. ‘Plain people and 
lancy people and young and old and fat and thin, I first 
went to the curb market, to see how it was. My, it was nice! 
Beans and corn and po- 
tatoes and red beetsand 
tomatoes and cakes and 
pies and chickens and 
cup cheese and peaches 
and plums and pears 
and sauerkraut and 
flowers—such flowers I 
don't believe it gives 
anywhere else in the 
wor!d.”’ 


BETSEY 


“THERE I saw old 
_4 friends. Sallie 
Eshelman was at her 
stal!. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve how fat she is, Tilly. She’s yet such a talker, almost 
all sbout eating, what her man likes to eat and what her 
children like to eat. It’s not necessary for her to say what 
she likes to eat; she eats everything she can lay hands on, I 
bet. She told me about a big funeral, and that, too, was 
about eating. She said it wasa good funeral, but they didn’t 
have enough milk in the mashed potatoes.” 

lilly uttered a disapproving snort, unwilling to interrupt 
the recital by a word. 

“It stood a Yankee woman by me who asked how we 
should cook this and how we should cook that. She said to 
the man, ‘Do we boil this meat or fry it?’ And all the time 
it was pork roast she bought. You can hardly believe such a 
thing. She wasn’t such a young one either. 


LOOKED AT THE WOMAN AND RECKONED HER AGE, 
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“Then I went to the indoor market, to Ebersole’s stall. 
Mahala wasn’t there, but her boy was. He’s the beardiest 
Amishman you ever saw, Tilly, though he’s good-looking too. 
His hair is long like they have it, and his beard is thick and 
curly, but he can’t be over nineteen. Mahala don’t come 
often any more; he says she’s so fleshy. He’s not much for 
talking; he takes after his pop, surely not after Mahala. 
The horse-radish went like wildfire.” 

“It is wildfire,” put in Tilly, sniffing 
reminiscently. 

“It was all sold till I made the rounds, 
and then I got the colliflower and the 
little pickles. 

“I think he’s more settled than he 
was; his eyes didn’t roam so like last 
year. I think he was looking at the 
girls; now perhaps he’s settled on one. 

“Such stuff, Tilly! Hooked rugs and 
braided rugs, and a live gander with a 
bag over him, and paper flowers and old 
quilts—it’s wonderful what the English 
people will pay for trash—and dried 
corn and greens—you couldn’t say all 
the things in a day. 

“Here I met poor Zinn, and I said to him, ‘ How 

are you? I guess you have by this time a house 

full of little ones’; and he began to cry, Tilly—what do you 

think of that? He said, ‘She won’t have children.’ Just 

that way he said it, right out. ‘She won’t have children.’ 

He said she was of the world’s people; she cared only for 
vanity.” 

Without warning and to the inexpressible amazement of 
Betsey, Tilly burst into tears. 

“What ails you?”’ asked Betsey in deep concern. 

“T was all day alone, and I had long thoughts. I thought 
again what would become of all our nice things. I thought 
of Mom's washbowl with the little birds on the edge for 
holding the soap, and I thought of our blue glass pitchers and 
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other glass things, and I said 
to myself, ‘What will we 
do? ea) 

“We're yet here, both of 
us,”’ said Betsey. ‘‘And the 
Lord will take care of those 
things like He always took 
care of us.” 

“It’s so,” said Tilly, trying 
to check her tears. 

Betsey changed to a more 
cheerful subject. ‘You'll be 
surprised to hear that I’ve in- 
vited company to see us.” 


“T HOPE not Eleazar Herr 

who wanted us to believe 
that the end of the world was 
coming, nor that Cora woman 
that wanted to buy our 
things,”’ said Tilly, trying to 
smile. 

“No, none of those people. 
This is a stranger that sat 
along with me in the trolley 
car and told me her troubles. 
She looks about sixteen years 
old, but she’s married already 
three years. Her man has 
something to do with swim- 
ming, and he’s sick.”’ 

“He might well be, swim- 
ming in winter!’’ 

“Yes, he’s sick, and they 
put him out of his place, and 
now she must earn the living. 
She’s herself a sort of hand- 
doctor, if you know what that 
is. She had been to the pow- 
wower for him and her, and 
she had faith.” 

“A lot of good it will do 
her to have faith in the pow- 
wower !”’ 

‘What she needs is eating. 
So I told her to come out 
once, and we would give her 
milk and also pie. It won- 
dered me if she ever got any- 
thing good and solid.”’ 

“When will she come?” 

asked Tilly, her tears quite 
dry. 
“T don’t know; perhaps 
she can’t come right away on 
account of her work. I saw 
yet many other people; there 
was Thomas Bashore from 
the mountain—my, but he’sa 
fine, unworldly man! I saw 
William Hershey; he had al- 
ready this year’s schnitz to 
sell, and I saw a fire engine 
going out practicing, and 
autos and autos and autos. 
It’s surely wonderful what 
one can see.” 

“You don’t think this 
young woman might come 
tomorrow?”’ asked Tilly. 

“I don’t believe she could 
get off week-days.”’ 

“Then Sunday? Perhaps she could come early and go 
with us to meeting.”’ 

“‘Perhaps.’’ Betsey rose and stretched her arms; then 
she began to unpack her basket. ‘‘Let us call this a day,” 
she said wearily. WV 


T WAS Thanksgiving evening and the odor of turkey and 

mince pie lingered in the Shindledecker kitchen. The Im- 
proved New Mennonites did not believe in elaborate cele- 
bration of holidays, but on Thanksgiving and Christmas 
they feasted. The sun had not been visible all day, and now 
there was a gentle but ominous tinkle against the window. 
Winter was apparently beginning at last, and that with a 
hailstorm. 

Betsey sat in her armchair, sewing, and Tilly watched her 
hungrily. When Betsey finished joining long strips of 
woolen material Tilly would braid them. She was not al- 
lowed to do any finer work and very little of any sort, lest 
she lose what vision remained. She sat a while on the settle; 
then she walked to the window; then she tried a rocking- 
chair; then she came back to the settle. The cat followed 
her with his sleepy eyes; he had ceased to jump into her lap, 
because he frequently had to jump out in two seconds; and 
she resented his desertion. The dog lay on his rug by the 
stove; now and then he opened one beautiful eye and looked 
at Betsey. 

Betsey talked on and on, placidly, thinking it best to pay 
no attention to Tilly’s nervous state. Her own inner being 
was nervous also; she had cheerfully and tenderly suffered 
many things since Tilly had had to lay down her needle. 

“We often wished we had a new vegetable,”’ said Betsey. 
“T heard of one, called okra. Is not that a queer name? You 
put it in soup. I thought in spring we would plant some 
where we had the spinach last year. We're not much for 
spinach; we’re more for boiled dandelion.” 

Tilly made no answer. 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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SHE STOOD A MOMENT AT 


INDA MacGRATH is the girl. And almost 
as soon as we meet Linda in the story we 
are introduced to a woman—a stranger in 
Springfield, where Linda’s father, George 
MacGrath, is editor of a newspaper. The 
strange woman stops at the boarding house 
where MacGrath and his daughter live— 
: stops till after dinner, and leaves abruptly. 
But i itis L inda i in whom we are interested for the time. Slip- 
ping out of college work, she becomes a reporter, but trouble 
comes. Her father has a cough—then a collapse. One of 
Linda’s girl friends sends a telegram to Oliver MacGrath, 
George’s brother, a rich man—a case of rich brother and poor 
brother, the latter too independent to take aid of the former. 
George hurries to Springfield and makes a business offer to 
Linda. Her father has been discharged as editor at almost 
the moment of his collapse. He needs high air and rest for 
his broken lungs; he is unable to finance his enforced rest, 
and after an argument with his brother agrees for Linda to 
take charge of George’s home in New York. 


IX 


HE veranda, with its long rows of steamer chairs, over- 

looked Saranac Lake, and beyond the dark evergreens 
on the opposite shore was the outline of the lower Adiron- 
dacks and old Whiteface capped with snow. Linda Mac- 
Grath stood at the railing, waiting for her father to come out 
and looking at last night’s evening paper, for which she had 
gone to the village. Most of the owners of the steamer chairs 
were inside at luncheon. 

Stillness was urged on all the convalescents. They were 
asked not to talk much; and Linda wondered if the moun- 
tains did not help the stillness. Words seemed peculiarly 
unexpressive in this place. The whole village was built for 
quiet. There was scarcely a porch that was not dotted with 
steamer chairs, holding gay, brave men and women with 
books in thinned hands and eyes bright with fever, looking 
out over the hills. If anyone in the row of chairs was ab- 
sent for a day, he found how warm the friendships were that 
he had made, just sitting still and talking little. These swift 
friendships were a comfort to Linda, for her distress at hav- 
ing to leave her father increased in poignancy as each day 
brought it nearer. To have left him lonely, even to go forth 
and work for him, would have been more than she could 
bear. But to leave him among friends who watched over 
him with understanding and who were thoughtful and kind 
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with that kindness in another’s trouble that comes from cour- 
age in your own, this was bearable. 

Next to her father on the porch sat a young doctor the war 
had made famous. On the other side of him was a man who 
had been gassed in the Argonne, a man who must have been 
splendid to look at in the days of his strength. Every morn- 
ing this man wrote with pencil on a pad like the one her 
father used in his office; every noon he folded it into a long 
envelope just in time to catch the afternoon train to New 
York. Linda used to wonder what he could possibly find to 
write for the newspapers there on the edge of the quiet lake. 
But each day he found something, his dark eyes frowning 
with concentration, following his rapidly moving pencil. 
Sometimes, when the bright scarlet rose too hotly in his 
cheeks, he put his pad aside and turned to her father, and 
they talked softly in the speech of men at whose finger tips 
the news of the world had vibrated for many years. 

The young man’s voice had that soft blur Linda remem- 
bered in her mother’s tones. ‘‘Yes,’”’ said her father when 
she spoke about it, ‘‘he is Edward Lindan, of Lindanburg, 
Virginia. I hoped we would meet him here. I chose Saranac 
instead of Placid because I had heard that he was here.” 

‘But if he is a Lindan, father, and from Virginia, he must 
be some connection of mother’s.”’ 

‘*‘A kinsman, as they say there. You get your name Linda 
from the same source he gets his.”’ 

The young man worried Linda when he tried to write, and 
sat back and rested, and tried to write again, the telltale 
flush rising as he tried. When he dropped his pencil wearily 
the first day, Linda warned him. ‘They'll put you to bed 
if you make your temperature rise, Mr. Lindan.”’ 

He looked at her whimsically, much as her father did when 
he explained. “They might as well put me back into bed, 


SAT ON THE COUCH UNDER THE LIGHT 


for I haven’t an idea. It isn’t that I am not well enough to 
write; it’s that I have not sense enough.” 

‘““What do you have to write about today? You know | 
was a reporter before I came here, and of course by this 
time, being a newspaper man yourself, you know all about 
father.” 

“Oh, I knew all about him before he came here. I know 
his brother Sandy, and I know the people he used to know in 
New York—the Lansells, the Steffins—we went to the war 
together. I have to be humorous this morning about Europe 
wanting help from America.’’ His whimsical look changed 
as he started up in his chair and peered over the railing, 
watching the postman’s car with a hunger in his eyes that 
Linda was getting familiar with. 

“Sit still, Mr. Lindan,” she exclaimed, rising from the 
little camp chair which she took about on the piazza, “‘ while 
I run down to the office and see if you have a letter.” 

When she returned her father was sitting beside Lindan. 

‘Iam Mercury,” she said gayly. ‘I have brought you a 
message all square and white, and another all crested and 
gray. The gray one must be from Juno herself.” 


INDAN sat up, a trifle breathless either with exertion or 
excitement, and Linda put a creamy square envelope into 
one of his outstretched hands and into the other an oblong 
gray one with a tiny purple crest. He let the gray one lic on 
his lap while he tore open the creamy one. Across the square 
expanse seven short words were scrawled in letters so large 
that Linda, beside her father’s chair, could not help but see 
them as she stooped to pick up the gray letter that had 
fallen to the floor unheeded. 


She has come back. Cheer up. BERTHA. 

The young man put his head on the back of the chair and 
shut his eyes, holding fast to the arms of the chair. 

Linda’s eyes met her father’s. He shook his head ever s0 
slightly. She sat down quietly on the foot of his steamer 
chair and waited, holding the gray letter, but looking far 
away from the man to whom it was addressed. 

After a little he opened his eyes. ‘Forgive me,”’ he said, 
“IT did not even thank you. You see, somebody I gre atly 
care for—a girl, an old boyhood friend—just got tired of 
things, tired of work she hated, and one day she ran away. 
It turns out that she ran away for a vacation, but I didn’t 
know. And I was tied to this ridiculous chair.” 

“And they found her?”’ said Linda. 
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“That’s what my letter said—that she has come back 
rather than been found.” 

Linda rose. ‘I am so glad for you. 
copy? Iam going to the village.” 

She came back to the veranda after she had put on her 
hat, but Lindan was gone. 

‘tle went in to telegraph his answer to his letter,”’ said her 
father. 

‘| went upstairs with his other letter. Will you give it to 
him, father?” 

\JacGrath took the gray envelope gingerly. 

“\Vhat’s the matter, father? One would think I was 
giving you dynamite. Why—I do believe it’s the same kind 
of envelope you used to tuck away in the locked drawer of 
your desk with the picture in the frame. But this hasn’t a 
French stamp; it was mailed in America. Didn’t you get 
on 


Shall I mail your 


What's this?’’ Lindan interrupted, strolling back to 
them. He chuckled at their embarrassment. The magni- 
tude of the worry he had kept hidden was shown by the effect 
of its disappearance. 


“¥T IS Romance,’ Linda exclaimed. ‘Father has been 

1 waiting for years for a letter, and lo, today the letter 
caine to another; and father’s only child stole the letter; but 
father is honest, and he insists on his only child returning 
it.’ She proffered Lindan the gray letter. 

[fe took it with a chuckle. ‘Don’t tell me you know her! 
Isn’t she magnificent, the duchess, with her purple ink and 
her high command? Your father’s honesty 
should be rewarded. If he will permit me, 
| will read the letter aloud.” 
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be strewn countless women who lost their lives because the 
riddle was more than they could work out.” 

‘““What about the men before those gates?’’ Lindan de- 
manded. 

“Oh, the men!”’ scoffed Linda. ‘‘They do not have to 
solve the riddle. If a man loses his well-beloved because of 
an unsolved riddle, he builds another bridge, or buys another 
bond, or flirts with a widow, or marries on the rebound. 
“Men have died, but not for love.’”’ 

“Rosalind was wrong—and so are you. Who shall say 
how disappointment in a woman, coming at the moment of 
hardest strain, will topple a man’s vitality over the edge? 
Men have died of love, for all that the doctors have called it 
by another name!”’ 

Linda looked out at the blue haze on the mountain top. 
“Have no men lived because of love?” 

““Surely—lived in the very face of death, because love, 
— it may not be stronger than life, is stronger than 
death.” 

“Love stronger than death!’’ mused Linda. The thing 
that had begged so hard to live stirred in her heart. 

‘Why, yes, and yes.’’ His eyes shone out on her, radiant. 
“Love is a living force, and death is but a sign. Death is a 
word, not a thing. Death is unproved. It may.be but a 
sign of life, of new life. But love is proved. Women have 
loved men straight through the death of all but their love— 
the death of faith, the death of hope, the death of trust. 
Men have loved women dead and stayed faithful to them. 
Women are the ones who know how much stronger than 
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death is love—they who go down into the valley of the 
shadow of death to give life because of love.” 

The girl was silent for a while. Then she said abruptly, 
“How did you learn it?”’ 

He looked at her, the radiance dimmed, lowered. 
he said slowly. ‘I learned it, dying.” 


X 


Bb Saranac train pulled into New York at half after 
seven in the morning. Alexander MacGrath had written 
to his brother that the chauffeur would wait for Linda at the 
taxicab entrance of the station. But she saw no private car 
nor any chauffeur. She waited twenty minutes, and then 
she took a taxi to the house just off the Avenue of which she 
had the address. 

The house had an unopened appearance as if nobody had 
yet arisen, and she rang four times before the door was 
opened by a butler who put on his coat as he came to the 
door. ‘‘Mr. Alexander MacGrath’s house? Is he at home?” 

‘What name, madame?” 

‘Miss MacGrath.” 

The man sent a glance after the departing cab and then he 
looked at the luggage at Linda’s feet. ‘‘ There were orders to 
meet you, madame. Was the car not there ?”’ 

NO.” 

The man lifted her bags with reluctance. ‘‘ Mr. MacGrath, 
madame, was called to West Virginia last night, but he left 
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‘“T will permit you, if he does not. I do 





not know the lady, but it is high time that | 





I did.” 
LLindan gave another chuckle. ‘I proceed,’ 
he announced, and read: 


Bien Ami: Once you advised me to ask kind- 
ness from one who has been kind to me when I 
wanted something done, since one who has been 
kind will be kind again, while one who has re- 
ceived kindness may only wish to avoid payment. 
So | come to you. 

Last night Sandy MacGrath gave a dinner; and 
since Bertha was happily in Boston with Fergus 
her husband, I was hostess. Indeed the dinner 
was given in honor of my arrival on my native 
shore. At this dinner I heard that George Mac- 
Grath was in Saranac, but I could not tell whether 
he was there on a vacation or taking it as a pre 
scription. I would not have even heard the name 
Saranac but for Win Steffin, who asked Sandy 
where Linda Paget, daughter of George Mac- 
Grath, was living. 

So here’s my request for kindness: It has been 
far too long since I heard from George MacGrath. 
Will you find out for me where he is staying in 
Saranac? And in return you shall ask me what 
you will in the way of news or gossip of anyone 
you have ever known that I am renewing ac- 
quaintance with. 

So always and always, I am yours, 

JULIE DE CHEVONNES. 


\s Lindan finished the letter, he cast on 
George MacGrath a tolerant male glance, 
which MacGrath returned in much the same 
kind. ‘‘I shall write her,’’ said Lindan, ‘‘that 
you are happily established and will gladly 
welcome her whenever she will come. Julie 
had some war work,”’ he went on musingly, 
“though not outside of Paris. It was well 
done, and the blue veil and gown were dis- 
tracting, with her blond hair. She wore them 
even when she sang, and she sang a great 
deal—at all the hospitals and all the bene- 
fits. The soldiers called her Juliet.” 

‘So does father,’’ Linda murmured. 

‘Doubtless Romeo had Scotch blood,”’ 
said Lindan. 


NDA looked at her father thoughtfully. 

4 It was not so difficult to think of him as 
Romeo to such a Juliet. He was extremely 
good-looking and slim and tall, and now 
that he had been resting he looked absurdly 
young to be her father. His palpable em- 
barrassment only set Lindan to grinning. 
And yet this lightly laughing young man had 
sit only an hour ago, pencil in hand, unable 
concentrate enough to wring an idea from 
a worry-burdened brain because a girl he 
‘ared for was not to be found. And all this 
inability to work had disappeared like a mist 
under the sun at news of the girl’s safety. 

“Oh, oh! Look at our Beauty,” Lindan 
cried. ‘Some riddle is perplexing her. Come, 
‘auty, what question are you asking? This 
our day for answering riddles.” 
‘“‘T was asking the riddle of the Sphinx. 
omen are forever asking it and getting no 
iswer.”’ 
“Oh, the old question: What is man?”’ 
ked Lindan. ‘Man is what the woman 
‘ loves makes him,” he added with unex- 
cted seriousness. 
‘But he loves more than one woman.”’ 
“That is why he is remade at every age, 
‘ginning with his mother and ending with 
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his beloved.” 











“No wonder,” said Linda, ‘‘you either 
have to let the riddle alone or risk your life 
to solve it. Before the gates of love must 


**I AM MERCURY,”’ LINDA SAID GAYLY. 
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“‘I HAVE BROUGHT YOU A MESSAGE ALL SQUARE AND WHITE, 


AND ANOTHER ALL CRESTED AND GRAY”’ 





™IADELON VIERA was seven years old. 
$}} Around her lived three worlds. There was 
ai the world of the other children who talked 
{| just as she did. There was the world of the 
| things you couldn’t see, like Santa Claus, 
@| and the angels, and God—there was the sea 
B| serpent too. There was the world of the 
Xi} grown-ups. They said things you could only 
sometimes understand. The sentences which followed one 
after another seemed to have a meaning. What this meaning 
was Madelon couldn’t always tell. They got angry, and you 
couldn’t tell why. 

Her little wiry grandmother, with whom she lived, would 
get into 4 terrible rage and fall to sweeping as if she were 
going to sweep the whole of the world away. Her big father 
would come in from his vessel and take Madelon on his knee, 
and while he stroked her head tenderly he would scold Rosie, 
who was so much older than Madelon that one belonged to 
the generation of children and the other belonged to the 
generation of grown-ups. In Madelon’s mind the grown-up 
generation was all lumped together, Rosie and her father 
and her father’s mother—all alike, incomprehensible people 
who laughed for nothing and got angry for nothing and who 
talked about things Madelon couldn’t understand. 
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It was getting near to Christmas, and Madelon was sitting 
near the stove. She was thinking about her sister Rosie. 
Rosie was so old she belonged to the other world of grown- 
ups. She didn’t act like grown-ups, though. She would hold 
Madelon in her arms and tell her secrets to her, just as if 
Rosie were another little girl. She was beautiful. She would 
put her arms around Madelon and hold her close. Then 
Madelon felt as if she were close to a sweet bunch of flowers. 
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Rosie was so old she was going to marry Raphael. When lic 
came back from his next trip they were going to have 
Christmas party. Then they would tell everyone they were 
going to be married at Easter. Raphael fished with Made- 
lon’s father. Every time his vessel was due they set lights 
in all the windows downstairs. 

They had come to live with their grandmother when th« 
mother died three years ago. This time when the vess 
came back, Rosie was going to hang a port and a starboar:! 
light on each side of the house upstairs. This was a secr 
No one knew about the lights but Rosie and Madelon an‘! 
Raphael. 

The party, the lovely party, would come after that. 
Madelon was so proud of having a real secret with Rosie 
and about the party, her heart almost burst. It was won- 
derful. Rosie had put her arms around Madelon and tol: 
her about the home she and Raphael were going to have and 
how Madelon was coming to visit. ” 

“‘T love you better than any one in all the world,” she said. 

“You ought to love pa and grandma more,” said Rosie. 
But her eyes smiled and Madelon knew that she was glad. 

She was making a beautiful dress for Madelon to wear to 
the party. Madelon was thinking of it. Mixed together 
were the new dress and the house where she was going to 
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visit and the lights and the party, when her dreams were 
shattered like colored glass. Rosie and Raphael came in. 
They were quarreling. They didn’t say much. They just 
looked at each other in a way that made prickles run up 
Madelon’s spine. 

Raphael said, ‘‘I’ll be goin’ feeshin’ round soon. When 
I come back I'll be looking for them new lights—my 
lights.” 

‘Rosle answered, ‘‘What you goin’ feeshin’ for this 
time?” 

Raphael looked at her steadily. ‘‘Feesh,”’ he said. 

“Tust feesh,’’ said Rosie. ‘‘An’ everybody else round 
here a-gettin’ rich. Nothin’ but feesh, with every dub in 
town makin’ money hand over fist !”’ 

Madelon knew well enough what Rosie meant. She was 
talking about the rum ship. Grandma said it sent folks 
to prison. 

Raphael was tall and strong. Madelon adored him. He 
jooked straight at Rosie. He spoke, and his voice was as 
steady as his eyes. He said, ‘I’m goin’ feeshin’ like I 
always have, Rosie Viera.” 

“There'll be no lights, then,’’ she said as steadily as he, 
matching her suppressed anger with his. ‘‘No, indeed; no 
lighted house with port lights and starboard lights—an’ no 
party—an’ no Menin Jesu. We'll have a Christmas tree !”’ 

“You had the house lighted, and the Menin Jesu, an’ a 
Christmas tree for the children, too, last year. Your pa don't 
like a big tree, nor your grandma. Where you get it, Rosie?”’ 


Sage laughed, a short laugh, a horrid laugh. ‘‘ You think 
I ain’t got any other frien’s? Not every feller’s slow 
like you.” 

Then Raphael said, ‘‘Oh, Rosie, don’t be mad at me—not 
now. What’s the use we two gettin’ mad?’”’ When he spoke 
in that voice Madelon felt ashamed to stay in the room. 
It was like taking something that didn’t belong to her. 

She crawled away noiselessly. She knew they weren't 
quarreling about the Christmas tree but about the rum 
ship. Madelon knew about the rum ship. It belonged to 
the mysterious part of life. The rum vessel lay fifteen miles 
out. Then it would come in to the three-mile limit. After 
that, somehow, people got rich, if they didn’t go to jail first. 

Everybody knew when the rum ship came in. All the 
men talked about it in her father’s shop. That was where 
her father mended nets and worked on dories. He stowed 
all his gear there too. Upstairs was a wide clean space that 
smelled of shavings. Downstairs everything was in a clutter 
with the workbench and the tools and the paint pots. The 
iron stove had a chimney made of lengths of earthen sewer- 
pipe instead of a brick chimney. 

Madelon played upstairs. Small old windows looked out 
over the bay. She liked to stay there and watch the vessels 
come in until the last light dimmed. There was a knot hole 
in the floor and Madelon looked down it at her father and 
his friends when they were talking and listened to what they 
said. The knot hole was a very convenient thing. They had 
been talking about a lot of queer things lately—rum ships, 
pootleggers, and sea pirates and hijackers. These stories 
gave her the crawly feeling, like stories of ogres and giants 
in fairy-story books. They talked about the rum ship, about 
“sood stuff” and “bad stuff” and rotgut and stills, and then 
men downstairs agreed that if you went in for “it” you 
made money. 

‘’S all right for some folks,” her father said, ‘‘but I’m 
a-goin’ to keep out. Feesh’s good enough for me. Just 
feesh! I been feeshin’ close thirty year. My family’s lived, 
ain't it? Gone to school? Well? An’ I won’t have no man 
for a son-in-law what’s rum-runnin’. ’S all right for sma’t 
folks. You run down the Cape one day in beeg car, and next 
day mebbe you'll be in a small room shut up, bars in front. 
Feesh! There’s always feesh. I stick wit’ feesh."’ One of the 
men called him “Old mudhook,” and he laughed his big laugh. 

“That’s all ri’—ol’ mudhook! All vessels’ gotta have a 
mudhook, ain’t they?” 


UST the same, only a few days before, her father and her 

grandmother had been fighting about ‘‘it,”’ just as Rosie 
and Raphael had. Her grandmother said: ‘This town crazy 
een its head. By’m-by they won’t catch no feesh nowhere. 
No, not here, nor in the Vineyard, nor in the Sound or to New 
Jersey. Nowhere 
they’llcatch feesh.” 

“Why should 
they, when they 
can catch big 
feesh—in cases?” 
asked Rosie scorn- 
fully. 

‘You see,” Mrs. 
Viera cried. ‘You 
hear your girl. All 
they think about is 
get reech queek, 
buy, buy, buy. Oh, 
I know, Manell! 
"Tain’t for nothin’ 
Enos keeps hangin’ 
round you all the 
time.”’ 

‘Don’t you 
worry, ma,’’ he 
answered. 

Then she snarled 
at him: ‘‘What’s 
that Enos comin’ here for? You keep 
him off, or I'll spill a teakettle o’ 
scaldin’ water over him.” 

Madelon’s father gave a big laugh 
and put his arms around his little 
mother, ‘Don’t you worry none,ma.” 
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“Why shouldn’t I worry?’ she screamed, struggling in 
his arms. ‘‘Why, it’s just like I could see them. I can see 
the devils and the angels fightin’ for your soul.” 

At this he laughed harder than ever. 

“Did I ever have to worry about drink before with my 
boys?’’ she demanded. 

“No, an’ you don’t have to now,’’ he said, taking her 
pointed chin in his big hand and making her look at him. 

“Don’t you s’pose I know what’s goin’ on in this town?” 
she cried at him, ‘Don’t you s’pose I got eyes? Can’t you 
see, Manell? Ain’t you eyes, yourself? Don’t you see what 
Rosie’s tryin’ to do with Raphael? She wants to be a lady, 
Rosie does. She wants she should sit in a big car and not 
work. She don’t want she should be like we been.”’ 

“You're foolish,” said her father, and he laughed and went 
away. Her grandmother sat down in a chair and threw her 
apron over her face. 

““What’s the matter?’’ asked Madelon after a moment. 

Her grandmother’s voice came to her, muffled and far 
off. ‘‘Matter!’’ she said. ‘‘Don’t I see your pa lis- 
tenin’ to them and listenin’? Can’t I see them tryin’ to 
get him? Why, this rum-runnin’s like a sea serpent 
that comes up out of the sea and spits poison over the 
whole town, an’ nobody can think o’ gettin’ their livin’s 
any more. The only way people can get their livin’s 
by workin’—an’ your pa he laughs. There’s a serpent 
comin’ up out of the sea that winds around the rum 
vessel, an’ it comes an’ it gets the young folks an’ it’s 
got our Rosie.”’ 


Ly epee could understand that. Clear out in 
the sea there was a blind, fanged white serpent. 
It owned the rum ship. It owned Rosie. Rosie was 
trying to make it own Raphael. 

Her grandmother uncovered her head and looked 
straight at Madelon. Her eyes were small with age and 
peered out of the cavern of her skull. ‘‘It ain’t folks 
takin’ a drink,’’ she screamed. 

“Tt’s folks not wantin’ to work—hundreds an’ hun- 
dreds of folks not wantin’ to earna livin’, workin’. Men 
killin’ each other. Murder! Murder an’ thievin’ walkin’ up 
and down around the country! Murder on land—murder 
on the sea! Men who'd never thought of things like that 
gettin’ to be wolves—so’s they get reech queek. What 
does Rosie want? Things—things—things—things to wear, 
cars to ride in; and she'll get 'em. The rum ship’s sittin’ 
there waitin’ and waitin’. Poison over the country—poison ! 
An’ you'd send Raphael out to get you things—things— 
things!” 

The next day Madelon was upstairs in the shop until it was 
nearly dark. Just as she was coming down four men came in 
with Rosie. They were different from her father and his 
friends. They had come home from fishing and had all 
dressed up and looked handsome, like city folks. It made 
her feel proud of Rosie to see her stand there in the midst of 
them. Madelon knew all but one of them. He was slicker 
thanany. Madelon knew without being told that he didn’t 
belong here and that he wasn’t a fisherman. 

He said to Raphael, ‘‘ Well, what d’ya say?” 

Nate Small said, ‘‘Oh, come on, Raphael. We gotta have 
another hand. Tony’s sick. We can’t run ’er alone.” 

The man Madelon didn’t know urged, ‘‘ Why, see here, 
boy. You turn over in your sleep, and you gotta fortune. 
We land the stuff down to Embler’s Point. There’ll be trucks 
waitin’ and a motor guard; no fear of hijackers nor nothin’. 
Why, there ain’t nothin’ to it. You don’t never have to do 
it again, Raphael, if you don’t want to. You'll be fixed.” 

Another, who hadn't spoken, shook with noiseless laughter. 
“Wouldn't it beat you!”’ he said. ‘‘ There was Raphael over 
to Long Bars stewed to the gills. 
Who helped you home that night, 
eh, boy? Bet ya you don’t know, 
an’ now you won’t 

o out.”’ 

“What’s eatin’ 
you?” asked Nate 
Small. 

They all stared 
at Raphael. Rosie’s 
eyes had gone from 
one to the other. 
Her eyes that 
looked shiny as 
precious stones fol- 
lowed the talk. 
Her red mouth was 
open as if she was 
just going to sing. She was beauti- 
ful. It made Madelon gasp to think 
how beautiful her sister was. At 
last Rosie ran to Raphael. 

“What's the harm, Raphael?” 
she asked. “Just go out one time. 
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I don’t want to live like my mother done, like my grand- 
ma done, never nothin’ but worry. Always waitin’ for 
feesh—feesh—feesh. 'Tain’t right. ’Tain’t right for folks 
to live like that. We hadn’t ought to live like that. I’m 
scared for you, Raphael. How many o’ the folks in this 
town get lost at sea? How many widows there’s here? 
An’ anyhow feeshin’s a hard life.” 
“A hard life is right,” agreed Nate Small. 
Raphael said nothing but sat staring at the floor. They 
all looked at him, waiting. 
After a long silence, ‘‘ You got your message to the rum 
ship?” he asked, without raising his head. 
“Sure thing! That vessel comin’ down from Chatham 
brought her news. She’ll be ridin’ in to the three-mile 
limit by now.” 
It had grown dark in the shop. Someone had lighted 
a lantern; and Madelon, thinking about what her grand- 
mother had said, felt her heart thumping horribly. There 
was a little rustling noise outside the shop. Everyone 
stopped talking. 
ne man Madelon didn’t know said in a whisper, ‘‘ What’s 
that?” 

Madelon wanted to cry out ‘It’s the sea serpent. It’s 
come from the rum vessel.” 


= ELL, what ya say, Raphael?”’ Nate Small asked. 
““My dory’s goin’ out like always at three. Tony’s 
sick. 'Tain't any harm for you to fill in for him, is there?” 

Raphael looked at Rosie. ‘I'll let you know tonight.” 

Rosie looked at him. Her eyes were soft. 

“We —_ be gettin’ along,’’ someone said. 

“Find you down to the drug store tonight, Nate,’’ said 
Raphael slowly. ‘I want to think it up.” 

They left silently and the dark swallowed them. Rosie 
and Raphael didn’t speak for so long Madelon thought they 
were gone. ‘‘What you goin’ to do?” asked Rosie. 

“T ain’t goin’. I don’t like that gang. 
They’re squealers.”’ 

Rosie walked slowly to Raphael. 
““You—you coward !”’ she said. 

At this he threw up his head as if she 
had struck him, and then he held both 
her wrists and shoved her out at arm’s 
length. 

“You know that ain’t so, Rosie Viera. 
Ef I was goin’ to do this I’d do it big, an’ 
I'd do it without you tellin’ me to.” 

“You coward!” said Rosie with delib- 
erate hate. The way she spoke hit some 
vulnerable spot in him, and she knew it. 

“Oh, Rosie,” he said, ‘‘don’t talk like 
that.” He put his arms around her. He 
couldn’t bear this alienation from her. 

Madelon never knew quite what hap- 
pened next. She flung herself down the 
steep ladderlike stairs and grasped 
Raghents legs with both herarms. ‘‘ Don’t 
go out, Raphael! Don’t go out!’ she screamed. ‘‘ The sea 
serpent’ll get you. Oh, I’m afraid! Oh—oh—oh!” Her 
voice ended in a high wail. 

Her father, carrying a lantern, came into the shop. 
“What’s all this? What's struck Madelon?”’ 

Madelon still held Raphael’s strong legs. ‘‘The sea serpent 
out there—it’s white; it spits poison—oh!”’ 

“What’s this talk of sea serpents?’’ her father’s voice 
boomed. 

““Madelon’s been asleep and she’s had a nightmare,” 
Rosie’s voice came smoothly. 


T SEEMED to Madelon that she was in a nightmare, only 

a waking one that you couldn’t get away from. You said 
words, and people didn’t understand you. It was like scream- 
ing that the house was afire and not getting people to listen. 
Besides that, it was as if she felt the serpent with its great 
blind face coming nearer and nearer, spitting poison over the 
town, looping itself over their houses, squeezing the life out 
of Raphael and Rosie just the way her grandmother had 
said—and the rum ship was coming in nearer and nearer all 
the time to put folks in prison. 

Then right before her father, as if she could talk in a 
language that only Raphael and she could understand, Rosie 
asked Raphael, ‘‘ Well?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No, Rosie,’”’ he said. 

He would have kissed Rosie, but she turned her head impa- 
tiently away. For a moment Madelon saw him silhouetted 
against the darkness of the night; then he closed the door 
noiselessly without turning to look at Rosie. 

In the evening Madelon sat huddled in a corner well out of 
the way. Her sisier and her grandmother were fighting. This 
happened often lately and, when it did, Madelon felt safe 
outside the circle of the lamp. The semidarkness protected 
her. Her sister and her grandmother spoke in Portuguese. 
Madelon understood Portuguese as well as they did, but she 
didn’t understand all the things they said. What she under- 
stood frightened her. They were fighting about the rum 
ship again. 

Her sister Rosie dared to say anything to grandma, because 
she was grown up. Madelon felt this was a terrible thing. It 
seemed as if the fabric of life which made her feel warm and 
comfortable was snatched from her when Rosie and grandma 
fought. 

Words flew around the room. They were like jagged 
stones. The words Rosie threw hit her grandmother until 
blood streamed. 

“You don’t want to act like nobody else,’’ Rosie hurled at 
her grandmother. ‘ Nobody else worries if a man’s lucky 
enough to get hold of some stuff to sell. There ain’t a fisher- 
man who don’t, if he’s sma’t so he can.” 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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72 E WAS such a very little boy and every- 
thing about him was pale—hair, eyes, ears, 
everything. But even though his face was 
so peaked, his big ears were what you 
noticed first, and we soon discovered that 
he could move them most surprisingly — 
backward and forward. This was some- 
thing that none of the rest of us could do. It was for this 
reason probably that we began calling him Bunny Face. 

He didn’t have a family, like other children. I don’t know 
to this day where he came from, but he lived with a woman 
that he called aunt, whenever he called her anything. But 
she played very little part in his life, and some folks said that 
she wasn’t his aunt at all. But our mothers said that this 
was being inquisitive and told us never, never to say such a 
thing to Bunny Face. But the grown-ups always stopped 
talking about it when we were around, so of course we knew 
there was some more which they never would tell us. Any- 
way, the aunt’s name was Katie Duckworth, and she had it 
painted in big letters over her dry-goods store downtown. 
It was a tiny little store and crowded and dark inside. She 
was sort of blind and never could find the things that your 
mother sent you there to buy. There were some folks who 
said she wasn’t very bright. But to this 
day, whenever I smell gingham it makes 
me think of Katie Duckworth and her ae 
little dry-goods store. 
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IN THE WOODS AND THERE 
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Although they seemed to get along all right, 
Bunny Face and his aunt never fixed up in their 
best clothes and went off together a-hold of hands, 
as the rest of us did with our mothers or our aunts. 
But then poor Bunny Face didn’t have any other 
clothes; though, goodness knows, that didn’t 

worry him at all. His aunt never sent him to Sunday 
school and didn’t bother at all when the teacher told her 
that he played truant. But Bunny Face was good-natured; 
and if you had ever seen a smile start on his face and 
spread all over it till it made his ears wiggle, you would 
have smiled, too, no matter what. 

‘Why is a goblin, or why isn’t a goblin?”’ He was fond 
of asking the rest of us questions like that, and then he 
would laugh and laugh, just as if he knew the answer 
himself. He often told us long stories about places he’d 
been and queer things he’d done, and though we knew 
that they had never really happened, we didn’t care. 

In school he wasn’t any good at all; just sat and looked 
out of the window and scratched things with his jackknife. 


BUNNY 


December, 1924 


Bunny Face and 
the Spirit of (ohristmas 


By GERTRUDE A. Kay 


He spoiled his books and spilled ink on the floor, but he 
loved big dictionary words and knew lots of them, so 
sometimes we didn’t know just what he was talking 
about. He played truant oftener than any of the big boys; 
maybe it was because it was so easy for him to get away, 
being so small he could slip out before teacher noticed. 
But the school house janitor—Old Crab, we called 
him—was always on the lookout for Bunny Face. He 
was really a terrible person, evil and hateful. He hobbled 
on one crutch and lived in a battered old shanty by the 
dump. You see, he didn’t have a wife—dead or some- 
thing; but the shanty was just full of children. They 
were all sizes and all starved looking—and bad too. 
Bunny Face knew the woods all about as most children 
knew their own back lot, and he used to walk miles and 
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miles through any kind of weather, for, as he said, things 
happened in the woods and there were water spirits down 
in the creek. He kept track of all the little animals, and 
he knew what trees had squirrels living in them and where 
certain birds had their nests. But when he told about 
them the creatures that lived in the woods seemed exactly 
like folks, Well, late one afternoon on his way home, 
when he’d been prowling around all day, he heard a most 
awful racket, then barking. And suddenly a Maltese cat 
flattened itself and wiggled under the fence and shot up a 
tree. Bunny Face looked over the fence into the garden. 
Yes, there was the very dog, only he was tied. Right that 
minute an old man came out and said “ Well, well,” and 
“What, what,” the way old people do. 

“Isshe yours?” Bunny Face pointed up in the branches. 

“No, sonny,”’ answered the old man. 

“Guess I'll get her then,”’ said Bunny Face; and he be- 
gan to coax “ Nice kitty, nice kitty”’ till the cat came down 
within reach. She was a poor, thin thing with eager eyes 
and shabby ears. But he thought that she had a fine coat. 

“‘Let’s give her some supper,” said the old man. 

So that is the way it came about that Bunny Face ani 
the Parson started being friends. 

Right away they began to get acquainted there in the 
kitchen while the cat lapped milk, and the Parson invited 
Bunny Face to stay to supper. He said that he could, all 
right; so that was settled and they went into the other 
room to sit by the fire till suppertime. 

“Think I'll take my cat,” said Bunny Face. 
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“Why not call her Agnes, after my old horse?” said the 
Parson. 

And so the Maltese cat was named Agnes, 

It was nice and warm in the Parson’s house, and there 
were lots of things to ask questions about. There were two 
big creaking chairs in front of the fire, and the old man sat in 
one and Bunny Face sat in the other and held Agnes on his 
lap. Finally the cat went to sleep, and they talked. Bunny 
Face told his new friend about a lot of things. And the 
Parson told about his horse that he had had once and about 
the dog that had barked at Agnes. 

Just then a little bell rang, and the Parson said that supper 
was ready. They went out and washed their hands under the 
pump, then sat down to the table in the kitchen, where there 
was an old lady. The Parson said that she was his sister and 
then he told her who Bunny Face was. After that theold maa 
said a grace and they ate little biscuits with honey and dif- 
ferent things and Bunny Face enjoyed himself very much in- 
deed. But the old lady wasn’t a bit like anyone he had ever 
seen before, because her face was different. And when Bunny 
Face started home she tied his muffler and asked if he was 
warm enough. He took Agnes with him and said, yes, he’d 
come again, And the Parson stood in the door and held the 
lamp up overhis headtill Bunny Face got way down the road. 

The next morning there was snow on the ground, and the 
children at school began to talk about Christmas. And very 
soon all the shops fixed up their show windows with Christ- 
mas things. But Hampton’s Toy Shop was the finest. 
Everyone thought so, and each day we were nearly late at 
school because we stood and looked in so long. Old Mrs. 
Hampton always clerked with a black satin apron on and a 
scoopy black hat, and she wore thick glasses to look at the 
price with. Though the children didn’t buy, they always 
asked how much everything was. 

One day Bunny Face followed some of the other children 
in, and there hanging up on the wall he saw a picture. It 
showed Santa Claus himself, pack and all, coming out of a 
little house with a bright green door and a red chimney. But 
there was something about that picture that made him feel 
very queer. Finally he knew what it was. It was the trees. 
You see, he knew exactly where those big, tall pine trees were, 
out on Clark’s road. He was sure of it. But he’d find out for 
himself. Anyway there wouldn’t be a picture of Santa 
Claus’ house if he really didn’t have one, and why wouldn’t 
it be out on Clark’s road anyway? He kept on thinking 
about it all the morning. 

So that afternoon he played truant again. It was a cold 
day, and the snowflakes nipped you.on the cheeks as they 
flew past, but Bunny Face pulled down his cap and hurried 
on. He scrambled over fences and took all the short cuts 
across the snowy fields that led off toward Clark’s road. It 
was a long way to go on such a cold day, but he kept saying 
to himself what fun it would be when he got there to knock 
on Santa Claus’ door. Then he’d wait and Santa Claus 
would say ‘‘Come in’’—just like that, and open would pop 
the door and there he, Bunny Face, would be standing. Of 
course he’d tell Santa Claus right away who he was, and 
Santa Claus would probably say, “Stay to supper, won't 
you?”” Then he’d see all the toys that were ready for 
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““THERE’S THE SPIRIT OF 
CHRISTMAS,’’ BUNNY FACE 
SHOUTED AS LOUD AS HE 

COULD SHOUT 






Christmas, and may be Santa 
Claus would say, ‘‘ Help your- 
self, Bunny Face; pick out 
something nice.”’ 

Now the road curves just before you come to those tall 
pines, and Bunny Face decided to close his eyes and take 
five hundred steps, then open them quick, for there he’d be 
exactly in front of Santa Claus’ house. It kept him busy 
counting steps, and he got mixed up and maybe he cheated a 
little to make five hundred come sooner, but finally it was 
four hundred and ninety-eight, then four hundred and 
ninety-nine. Then he opened his eyes. 

The wind was whistling through the branches and blowing 
the snow in cloudy rings under the tall black trees. But no 
little Santa Claus’ house with a green door and red 
chimney was standing there. Bunny Face couldn’t 
see a house anywhere. Then he knew how cold he 
was, and his feet didn’t feel at all. 
He rubbed his eyes, for this was the 
place. Those were the very trees 
ir surely. Then he tried to think of all 
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the other tall pine trees that he 
knew. Of course, maybe he had 
made a mistake; he would look 

at Mrs. Hampton’s pictureagain 
tomorrow. There was nothing to do now but to go back across 
the cold, white fields. He tried not to think about eating 
supper with Santa Claus and choosing a present for himself. 

It seemed a thousand times farther going back than it had 
coming; indeed he thought that he never, never would get 
there. But at last, just as the street lights were coming on, 
he opened the door of Katie Duckworth’s store and dragged 
himself over to the stove. 

But my, how his heart jumped! For there, stretching out 
and looking very long, was Agnes fast asleep under the stove. 
He’d somehow forgotten about Agnes today, but he pulled 
her out and held her tight. How soft and warm and gentle 
she was! 

Katie Duckworth was selling red mittens toa woman who 
said they were for Christmas, and she bought hair ribbons 
and handkerchiefs and a lot more presents before she left. 
Bunny Face saw that his aunt had been putting Christmas 


(Continued on Page go) 
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SEATED ONA 
PERILOUSLY 
NARROW 
BENCH WERE 
PRINCESS 
GWENDOLYN 
AND ANDRE 


€- Impossible Pudding 


mama|| NG COMFORT III was all that his name 
| implied. Sworn foe of everything in the shape 
of annoyance or discomfort, his long reign 
%\ had been one continuous era of ease and 
prosperity. 

3} From the day King Comfort had come to 
4] the throne, the inventive faculties of his sub- 
jects had been encouraged in the devising of 
all manner of ease-giving and labor-saving contrivances, and 
upon every inventor and manufacturer of such articles were 
bestowed the special favor of royal patronage and the right 
to the use of the royal name. Everything, in short, from the 
King Comfort Collar to the King Com- 
fort Complexion Cream was not only 
guaranteed excellent but assured of an 
extensive sale. 

The royal motto of King Comfort III 
was ‘‘Let Comfort Reign,’ and Comfort 
verily did reign both on and off the 
throne. 

And now, to use an expression that 
was strictly taboo in the kingdom of 
Bequaimia, King Comfort was grievously 
“up against it.” He was face to face 
with an Impossibility. 

It was the week before Christmas and 
the ruler of a neighboring kingdom, 
powerful and warlike and none too 
friendly, had signified his royal pleasure 
to spend Christmas Day and eat his 
Christmas dinner at the palace of King 
Comfort. 

For reasons of international diplomacy 
it has been deemed prudent in these 
presents to withhold the real name of 
this Sinister Personage, for, although his 
kingdom was divided into several small 
states at the end of the late war, King 
Barumph (as I shall here call him) may 
any day, in these unsettled times, come 
back to power. Now King Barumph, 
though ruler of a nominally friendly 
country, was, as I have already hinted, 
none too well disposed toward his amiable neighbor, King 
Comfort, and, envious alike of the substance and prosperity 
of his well-ordered and fruitful domain, had long been seek- 
ing a pretext, however flimsy, for a declaration of war. 

And on this day, exactly a week—or, to be still more 
exact, six days—before Christmas, the blow had fallen. 












HE menu for the Christmas dinner, which, in accordance 

with an ancient custom, had been submitted by the hand 
of a courier to the prospective visitor for his august approval, 
or, if such might be his desire, the addition of some item that 
might especially tickle his royal fancy, had this morning 
been brought by the courier with the initials of royal ap- 
proval- appended to every dish—but one. In the section 
headed SWEETS, immediately following the item ‘‘ Plum 
Pudding,” there had been inserted in the bold handwrit- 
ing of King Barumph the fateful words, ‘without plums.” 
‘*A plum pudding without plums. Great Jiminy Christopher ! 
That’s an im- 
possibility!” 
cried King 
Comfort. 
‘What are we 
going to do 
about it?”’ 

“‘ Perhaps it 
is only a 
whim,”’ said 
the Queen. 

The King 
laughed mirth- 
lessly. ‘“‘ King 
Barumph has 
a whim of 
iron! His 
most casual 
wish is a com- 
mand, and 





‘“*yYOU LIE!’’ SHOUTED KING BARUMPH 


‘YOU DARLING!’’ CRIED 
THE PRINCESS; ‘‘HOW- 
EVER DID YOU DO IT?” 


cA Christmas ‘Romance 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


this request for what is obviously impossible is tantamount 
to a declaration to war!” 

“But, my dear, there simply must be some loophole,” 
said the Queen. 

King Comfort waved his hand impatiently. 
“How can there be a loophole in a plum pudding 
without 

“Well, waffles have loopholes and so has Swiss 
cheese,’’ persisted the Queen. 

Disdaining to reply, the King touched a bell. To 
the servant who answered the summons he said: 
“Bid the Minister of Law and the First Lord of 
the Kitchen to wait on us immediately.” 

The conference that ensued lasted until dawn. 
After the ministers had withdrawn, the 
King and Queen sat for a long time speech- 
less. Before them upon the table lay a sheet 
of official stationery upon which was set 
forth the sum total of the night’s delibera- 
tion. It was brief and to the point. The 
contents of the document ran as follows: 


WHEREAS, pudding in conjunction with plums 
is Plum Pudding; and WHEREAS, Plums in con- 
junction with Pudding is Plum Pudding; and 
WHEREAS, pudding disassociated from plums is 
Pudding; and WHEREAS, Plums disassociated 
from Pudding is Plums; THEREFORE, be it re- 
solved no power on earth can fabricate the entity 
herein described as Plum Pudding by the use of 
either of the herein described components 
separate and disassociated from the other 
herein described component. 


“That settles it!’’ said the King. 

“Settle nothing,” cried the Queen. 
‘We must post a proclamation at once 
calling for a solution of the prob- 
lem and offering half of your king- 
dom as a reward.” 

The King shook his head sadly. 
“Those days are over,”’ he sighed. 
“Our kingdom is not ours to give 
away.” 

“True,” said the Queen; “but 
you have your daughter’s hand to 
offer. Gwendolyn isn’t my idea 
of a beauty, but she zs a Prin- 
cess.”’ 

Fora moment old King Com- 
fort forgot his troubles and 
laughed hysterically. ‘‘My 
dear Queen, can you see our 
Gwen standing for any such 
proposition as that?” 

“T said offer,” corrected the Queen. ‘What Gwendolyn 
decides to do is quite another matter.’’ With an irate 
gesture she swept the ministerial document off the table. 
“That paper means nothing; what we are in need of is not 
legal talent but inventive genius; and our country is full 
of it. Where is that man who invented the Self-Buttoning 
Collar and the Homing Shirt Stud? You made him a 
hereditary grand duke, if I remember rightly.” 

“He went to America and married one of the New York 
smart set; he wouldn’t look at us now,” said the King. 

Next morning a proclamation dictated by Her Majesty to 
the Secretary of State was posted throughout the capitol. 

In the late afternoon of the same day, Queen Comfort, 
passing by the door of the music room, caught the sound of 
faint piano chords and subdued feminine laughter. 

Upon the perilously narrow bench before the cream-and- 
gold-enameled piano were seated the Princess Gwendolyn 
and André, the Court Composer. The Princess, notwith- 
standing her mother’s unflattering appraisal, was an un- 
commonly pretty girl; and André, silhouetted against the 





CRIED KING 


““GREAT JIMINY CHRISTOPHER!”’ 


COMFORT 





waning casement light, presented a far from unattractive 

outline. His wavy hair was of the musical cut, albeit 

slightly ruffled by the very hand which at that moment was 

being featured as a Reward in the royal proclamation. The 

clever young composer was coaxing cunning dissonances 

. _ the gold-and-ebony keys with the slender fingers of one 
and. 

André was a modernist among modernists. Compared to 
him, Stravinsky and Schoenberg, even Nordski and Bamph, 
were no more than common organ grinders. André had 
soared far above the topmost rim of Diatonic Dissonance 
into the mysterious and infinitely multiplied harmonic vi- 
brations of Culinary Counterpoint. He was now composing 
the leitmotif of a ““Potage Pathétique"’ for Their Majesties’ 
Christmas dinner. At intervals he made rapid notes upon 
a ruled pad that lay within easy reach upon the music rack. 
Suddenly he rose. ‘‘I must hurry, chérie,’”’ he said, ‘and 
transpose this into leguminous French for the Chef de 
Cuisine; that accidental, alone, in the second bar is a rare 
variety of garlic that he may have to send to Moscow to 
obtain.” 


le AN instant Gwendolyn’s arms were around his neck. 
“André!” she cried, ‘it’s divine, it’s simply heavenly; 
but you shan’t go until you have told me the secret. You 
promised, you know!”’ 

He whispered something quite close to her ear. 

4 ‘an darling!’’ cried the Princess; ‘‘however did you 
joate’’ : 

“It came upon me suddenly in the royal orchard this 
morning—out of a plum tree!” 

The week of terror passed with sinister speed, each day 
adding crushing weight to the impending menace of the 
impossible pudding which hung suspended like a’ Damo- 
clesian cannonball over the unhappy head of King Comfort. 
But the King was not idle. If the pudding was to fall he 
would not be caught unprepared. Under cover of prepara- 
tions for an extravagant pageant in 
honor of the Royal Visitor, the Army 
was secretly mobilized. 













The Christmas banquet was at its 
height. Suddenly from the musicians’ 
gallery came the fountainlike ripple of 
an antique tetrachordal fugue on seven 


and musical recipe of the Plum Pud- 

ding compounded in honor of King 

Barumph by André, the Court Com- 
ser. 

The pudding, borne on a lordly dish 
of pure silver by four footmen in the 
orange-and-pink livery of the Royal 
Household, was placed before Queen 
Comfort. All eyes in the banquet 
hall were upon her 
as with a golden 
knife she clove in 
twain the fateful 
sphere. All eyes but 
four—those of the 
Princess Gwendolyn and André, the Court 
Composer—were fixed upon King Barumph, 
With his shoe-button eyes and his black 
evening dress and the broad yel- 
low order across his breast, he 
resembled some very terrible in- 









ct. 

“Theold cockroach,” whispered 
André. 

The peal of laughter from the 
Princess was smothered in an icy 
avalanche of silence as King ‘HE LET- 
Barumph, white with rage and TER ‘8’ 
glaring horribly, rose to his feet 


and, pointing to the bisected pud- HM ted 
ding, exclaimed in a voice like WRITTEN 
falsetto thunder: ‘‘So this is your IN THE 
royal hospitality, King Comfort. BOND,’’ 
REPLIED 

(Continued on Page 165) ANDRE 





silver trumpets. It was the Jeitmotif 
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eA Christmas ‘Room for the (ohildren 


start a room for the children. You can easily 
imagine what a whole Surprise Christmas Room 
would be for them. At the top of the house is the 
rete] ideal place for such a playroom, a whimsical room 

of delightful color schemes, sturdy furnishings, and plenty 
o! space to build castles and moats and battleships, and to 
wicld the brush of camel's hair. Here the children may play 
dians, and store, and dress up in mother’s old clothes to 
cir heart’s content; and here, later, they may make amaz- 
inx things of wood at the carpenter’s bench tucked under 
the eaves; here too they may study their lessons for school. 
When the house is large enough to spare a room wholly 
devoted to play and other amusing activities, it may be 
furnished economically as well as beautifully. Its absolute 
requirements are a sufficient number of chairs, a desk, a 
table, a serviceable rug, and a gay color scheme—this latter 
being the most important element for beauty in the room, 
and the greatest factor for saving expense. Since so often it 
is true that furniture takes on the loveliness of the color it is 
painted, it may well work a miracle with the plain and simple 
pieces that are-especially suited to a child’s playroom. The 
lurniture and woodwork may be painted the same color, if 
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By ETHEL Davis SEAL 
I/ustration by Lurelle Guild 


desired, or the woodwork may match the tone of the walls; 
or else it may be painted white or ivory, regardless of the 
color of the furniture. 

Since there is a vogue for using colored woodwork in 
occasional rooms, it will be founda practical as well as charm- 
ing idea to carry out ina playroom. The woodwork might be 
any of the soft old colors, such as dull apple green, soft pea- 
cock blue, ashes of roses, a very dull pale henna, midnight 
blue; and in some instances it even might be done in black 
enamel, if the color scheme of the playroom is sufficiently 
brilliant to warrant such toning down. As arule, in selecting 
the color to use for the woodwork the keynote of the color 
scheme is sounded. 

The treatment of walls should be simple at the same time 
that it is amusing. Many people are selecting plain pale 
walls with a view to adding attractive cut-outs, either at 





once from those available in shops, or gradually, as amusing 
ones are found in periodicals or children’s books. Cut-outs 
come in wall-paper strips, which are not intended to be used 
in their original form, but rather in individual combinations. 
The animal figures should be cut out carefully and pasted to 
the plainly papered walls, following the scheme that best 
suits the room. In the kindergarten cut-outs there are all 
sorts of feathered and four-footed friends—dogs, cats and 
bunnies, squirrels and mice, roosters and hens, fine big white 
ducks with golden beaks, and the dearest little downy yellow 
ducks and chicks, not to speak of the birds and butterflies 
of gorgeous hue. 

All of these amusing animals should be cut out from their 
backgrounds at once, so that various combinations may be 
tried in order to make effective designs for the wall. In 
using these naturalistic animais by far the best effect may 
be obtained by placing them in groupings, not friezes, since 
most.of the animals show action or occupation. And even 
the most inexperienced artist may add, just within reach, a 
few grains of corn, a bug, a worm, or a spider, for the delight 
of some gay little duckling or fat mother hen in search of a 
meal, 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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C forty to One 


VY w can spare forty dollars for a Christmas box of books,” said 


the bookseller, ‘‘and you want the latest and best we have in 

fiction and biography, and possibly something else.’’ The book- 
seller prodded his temple with a long forefinger for a moment, and then 
reeled off: ‘‘ We have the latest novels by Zane Grey, Joe Lincoln, Albert 
Payson Terhune, Corra Harris, Hugh MacNair Kahler, Clarence Bud- 
dington Kelland, Freeman Tilden and Crosbie Garstin. Here are 
eight books of infinite variety and delightful entertainment. While read- 
ing them you will visit the four corners of the world, though, of course, 
your own country will furnish the setting for most of them. 

“Zane Grey's book, The Bee Hunter, will introduce you to a back- 
woods paradise in Arizona you perhaps never heard of. It deals with 
primitive people, but of the finest American stock, the pioneer stock 
that is still piofteering in remote regions that even the motor car cannot 
reach and civilize overnight. With all due respect to Mr. Grey’s great 
successes in the past, in my judgment The Bee Hunter is the best thing 
that has so far come from his pen. Joe Lincoln, as always, will set you 
down in Cape Cod, where you are certain to be thrilled and amused by a 
romance that will seem as real to you as any that you have ever lived 
through. Terhune’s The Runaway Bag will transport you to Algiers, 
where you will follow breathlessly the adventures of a young man who 
had so much freedom and wealth and pampering in his boyhood that he 
barely missed being ruined byit. Incidentally, if you read the book, you 
will want to take the next steamship going to Africa. The Shepherd’s 
Crook, by Hugh MacNair Kahler, is ¢he one out of one hundred mystery 
stories that pulls you along irresistibly and baffles you right up to the 
last chapter. Flapper Ann is the title of Corra Harris’ novel, and you 
should be able to guess what a writer of her wit and brilliance can do 
with the younger generation. 

“Crosbie Garstin you say you never heard of, but you are bound to 
hear much of him in the future. This book of his, High Noon, is only 
his second. Owl’s House was the first. And like his Owl’s House, it 
is sheer romance and adventure, taking you back to those tremen- 
dously exciting days in the middle of the eighteenth century when all 
the nations of the world were flying at one another's throats and peace 
came only as a brief breathing spell before the next war. I can promise 
you that if you ever dip into the first chapter of High Noon you will not 
wish to lay it down for a moment until you come to the last line. And 
this young Englishman, Garstin, has a rare distinction of style. I ad- 
vise you to follow him along in the future; he’s headed for the summits. 

“If you read Clarence Kelland’s great story, Miracle, you know how 
he can write. His new book is called Nazareth, and most of the back- 
ground is in the Holy Land. Frankly, this is one of the most gripping 
romances I ever read. You'll take my word for the rest of them; very 
well then, now I'll dig out the biography for you.” 


E WAS a good salesman, this bookseller, but he was also a good 

picker. Having set aside the eight novels he snatched up a desk pad 
and made up a little list of new volumes of personal history. First, Brig- 
ham Young, by M. R. Werner, the young man who became famous over- 
night by writing a biography of P. T. Barnum. The bookseller had sat up 
all night reading the history of the great Mormon leader and statesman, 
the only comprehensive and unbiased story of Mormonism that has 
been written so far. He found it a bigger and even more absorbing story 
than the same author’s brilliant portrait of Barnum, and as a shrewd 
bookseller he felt in every way justified in pushing it, notwithstanding 
that the price was four dollars. In addition to this, he had another 
handsomely bound and illustrated volume called Modeling My Life, the 
autobiography of Janet Scudder, famous on two continents as a sculp- 
tress. This was the story of a young Indiana girl, born in Terre Haute, 
who fought her way up by sheer grit and genius to the pinnacle of ar- 
tistic success in Paris and New York, until today she is the foremost 
woman sculptress in the world. Other biographies on the bookseller’s 


list were Réles, by Feodor Chaliapin; Footprints and Echoes, by Wil- 
liam H. Crane, whose acting in The Two Dromios, The Henrietta, and 
David Harum made them the most successful comedies on the Amer- 
ican stage during half a century; and Stars of All Magnitudes, by Gatti- 
Casazza, the impresario of the New York Metropolitan Opera Company. 

In the bookseller’s judgment, twenty dollars invested in this list of 
great-personality stories was a huge bargain. The two lists added to- 
gether came to thirty-six dollars. Now, to make it an even forty dollars, 
there was a book on interior decoration, by Ethel Davis Seal, for two 
dollars, and a book on Great American Artists, by E. V. Lucas, also for 
two dollars. What a fine combination for a Christmas present for those 
who were prosperous enough to give so lavishly! 

The bookseller beamed as he called a clerk and gave orders for his 
selection to be packed as a Christmas gift box of books. 

“A splendid little library in itself!’’ he exclaimed to the customer as 
he accepted the four crisp ten-dollar bills and tucked them away in the 
cash register. 

“Rather an expensive present for a book-hungry daughter,”’ smiled 
the customer, “even if the books are all that you say they are. How- 
ever, 1925 has been a good year for me. Many thanks for the intelligent 
assistance, sir. Good day.” 

“And 1925 has been a good year for me, too,”’ the bookseller called 
after him. 


HY all this 1925 when we haven't got there yet? Yes, that’s the 

catch in it. You will have to wait until Christmas, 1925, before 
you can buy this forty-dollar box of books—that is, wn/ess you send 
your subscription to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL right now. 

If you do, you will get them all, not between book covers, but in the 
pages of this magazine, every one of them magnificently illustrated. 

And for one dollar, not forty. 

A mere saving of thirty-nine dollars. 

And as for your Christmas shopping, here’s a golden chance to do it 
early—very early—an entire year in advance. Spend one dollar, and 
send a friend or relative a forty-dollar Christmas box of books. And 
don’t delay, if you want to include this month’s issue, in which the great 
biography of Brigham Young commences. 

Moreover, we can say quite modestly that your one-dollar subscrip- 
tion to the HomE JourNAL will bring you many more dollars’ worth be- 
sides the forty-dollar list of books. There will be half a dozen novelettes by 
Booth Tarkington, George Weston, Edith Barnard Delano, Tristram 
Tupper and Eleanor Hallowell Abbott ; there will be seventy or more short 
stories; about the same number of articles by the greatest writers and 
thinkers of the day; there are the many departments— Better House- 
keeping, Fashions, Interior Decorations, Architecture, Needlework, and 
so on. There are the magnificent color reproductions you can frame; 
there are The Gimmicks, the Office Dog page and the Editorial page, if 
you ever read it. 

Billy Phelps, as thousands of Yale men call him, or more solemnly 
Prof. William Lyon Pheips, is known to millions of readers of the 
JouRNAL since we published his two series on the Bible. Early next year 
we shall begin a third series by Professor Phelps dealing with the vital 
problems and principles of the Christian religion as they appear to the 
lay mind—that is, to one who is neither a clergyman nor a professional 
theologian, but who is a teacher of literature, a critic, an amateur 
preacher. Professor Phelps discusses familiar doctrines like Faith, 
Original Sin, the Spiritual Life, the Life after Death, in his own way; 
which is the way of an ardent believer untrammeled by formalities. 
He discusses old themes in a fresh and new manner, in a manner adapted 
to make their meaning and his own transparently clear to any intelli- 
gent reader. The articles are not at all controversial—they are explan- 
atory and inspiring. They are tremendously human. Has there ever any- 
where been offered such a dollar's worth? We doubt it. Test it and see. 
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P NHESE days that we call by mo- 
mentous names come and go; the 
sun gets up and runs his accepted 
course and goes to bed, and still nothing 
different happens in the order of the uni- 
verse except as we ourselves choose to put 
a reminder of its significance into that 
particular space between morning and night. I 
remember, when I was a child, I had a feeling 
that Nature herself ought to mark the féte with 
some distinction, but she never did. Yet if the 
way in which we use our leisure time is a test of 
our individual character, perhaps we might con- 
sider the way in which we use our national 
holidays as a test of our national bias. . 

Is the Fourth of July just a kind of blow-out 
when we eat large quantities of peanuts and 
make as much noise as possible, or are we using 
it for a remembrance of the outstanding privi- 
lege of our common citizenship? Is Thanks- 
giving a glorification of mince pie, turkey and 
indigestion, or does it celebrate our family 
unity? Is Easter the day of our new hat and 
our side glance at our neighbor’s, or does it 
bring us face to face with the reverent possi- 
bilities of a life eternal ? 

And now Christmas comes toward us again in 
the continuous silent procession of the days. 
Are the funny papers right in their jokes about 
the burden of compulsory gifts when the chief 
object is to make as much showing for as little 
money as possible—Christmas, that by rights 
smites us with a realization of the best thing 
that ever came to humanity, the Life that 
taught us that every life was worth while, not 
an accident or a triviality, but significant to its 














such a realization as makes a spontaneous out- 
burst in gifts to one another, each of 
which is a symbol of a gift to the Giver 


core and allied to a life greater than its own— ' 


eA Christmas Query 
By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


changed the course of my life. I began to look 
for the things that are worth while. I earned 
my way through school and college, and here’’— 
waving a hand toward her surroundings—‘“‘ I am 
the mistress of this home instead of living in a 
dingy back street.” 

This is the heart of the whole situation: Are 
we seeing bits of loveliness in this crowded 
America and are the visions powerful enough to 
transform our lives? The process of finding our 
souls is no remote or ecstatic or impractical 
experience. It is just a constant realization of 
the relation of the permanent inner life of us to 
the homely and routine world that lies about 
us. It does not disjoint us from even the tur- 
bulence about us, but it gives that tumult order 
and serenity. 

All around us things are going on that are like 
that little childish experience, a turning in on 
our civilization and finding. a transforming 
revelation. Perhaps such quiet events are more 
significant than most of the noisy scandals and 
politics that fling themselves into the headlines 
of the newspapers. At least we may be sure 
that, unless they are going on, our civilization 
will not endure; for the only thing that makes a 
nation immortal is the same as that which 
makes an individual immortal—the soul of it. 
Commerce and invention and the roar of the 
train make a magnificent substructure, but 
they are the means and not the end of living. 





Is America Finding Her Soul? 


funny papers. But Mrs. Prince did not 
see her that way. The great merchant of 
Boston to whom Mrs. Prince first went 
with her suggestion that the selling of 
goods might be both a science and an 
art—and science and art are always in- 
teresting—half jokingly gave her a chance 
to work at a bargain counter to see whether her 
dream theories would hold; and when, on her 
first day of trying out, she sold more than any 
of the old hands, he began to think that there 
might be something in these fine-spun ideas. 


Feeling Expressed in Art 


HE result, with the backing of Mr. Filene, 

was the first class for these saleswomen, 
with two aims before it: First, to make the 
girls see their own work and their own lives as 
interesting; and second, as a corollary to this, 
to make their service more efficient. A veil be- 
came something more than a mere loose-woven 
fabric when it linked itself with the mystery and 
fragrance of the Orient or tied the imaginative 
design of France with the possibility of accent- 
ing loveliness in America. The bales of silk that 
lay on the counter were transformed from a 
mere hodgepodge to a series of color harmonies, 
each piece more attractive to the passing eye of 
a possible buyer because its beauty was stressed 
by the right relation with the pieces that lay on 
each side of it. More than this, the weekly pay 
envelope meant more than the price of a hall 
bedroom and meals; it meant living in a com- 
munity where a free library, art exhibits, music, 
parks were really extensions of the pocketbook. 
The girls studied what they could get for them- 
selves out of their city. It has been a long 
story— Mrs. Prince’s realization—that 





of all gifts? Somehow that song of the 
angels that welcomed the original day 
sounds but faintly to our ears. We 
keep on being sordid and futile. We 


fore Instance 


has grown from the little class of em- 
ployes of one store to a School of Edu- 
cation for Store Service. It makes a 
new career for college women. It lays 
its hand on the big department stores 





are still not intimately acquainted with 

| the best of ourselves, we are so largely 
occupied with the outside. 

And if this is true of us individually, 
how about us as a nation? 


| Sunlight and (urls 
} 
| 


N THE biography of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, there is told a story of her 
asking each child in her Sunday-school 
class, a class drawn from the crowded 
and poor districts of Boston, to report 
something beautiful that had been seen 
| during the week, and one small girl 
| brought back word that the only lovely 
thing she had found was the sunlight 
on the baby’s curls. If the story ended 
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HERE are a good many millions of us walking around the streets 

and wearing a good deal the same kind of clothes, and generally 
we look pretty commonplace and uninteresting to each other. But 
every once in a while, when we get a glimpse of the inner processes of 
even the most everyday of us, we realize that there is no such thing as 
a commonplace person. I remember meeting repeatedly in Italy a 
man who seemed to me the type of the most uninteresting American 
businessman, who talked only in terms of dollars. One day I came 
upon him standing in that little room in the Pitti Palace where the 
great Raphaels are gathered. There were tears in his eyes and he said 
shamefacedly, ‘“‘I don’t know what is the matter with me. I come 
over here every day and stand in front of these Madonnas and cry 
like a baby.” 

There is a lad cutting grass and running errands in shabby overalls 
to earn a few dollars that he may add to his collection of etchings. I 
taught Wordsworth’s Daffodils to a grubby little boy who had not 
arrived at the age when he liked to keep his ears clean, but when I 
asked him what was the most beautiful line in the poem, he said with- 
out an instant’s pause, ‘‘They flash upon that inward eye, which is 
the bliss of solitude.” Perhaps every one of us is a transcendentalist 
living on Main Street. 








there it would be a pretty, somewhat 
sentimental episode, but a friend of 
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all over the country, supplying each of 
them in turn with a leader who tries 
to bring home to the hundred or thou- 
sand employes under her the realiza- 
tion that their job is a_ profession. 
The shopgirl steps aside and the sales- 
woman occupies the scene. She sees 
that pair of gloves as a bit of a great 
commercial system. Her way of living, 
her personal hygiene, her reading, her 
play hours, her work, have become 
colorful and the eyes that look across 
the counter may easily be both more in- 
telligent and more humorously human 
than those of the untrained buyer. 
Her conversation deals not so much 
with “TI sez to him,” as with “What 
do you think of This Freedom ?”’ 
Whenever a people feel something 
very intensely, that thing gets itself 





the family tells me there was a sequel. Years 
after Mrs. Palmer’s death, when Professor 
Palmer was making a lecture tour in the West, 
he found himself a guest in the charming home 
of a certain college professor where the young 
hostess, presiding over the table, smilingly 
asked him if he remembered tiie incident of the 
sunlight and the curls, and then added, “I am 
that little girl, And that single suggestion 
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So here are a few specimens of the kind of 
stories I like to pick up in these United States 
of ours. 

Some years ago, Lucinda Prince began to 
think of what it felt like to stand behind a 
counter all day and sell things in which you 
were not interested to people in whom you were 
not interested. The shopgirl— gum chewing, 
gossiping, insolent—was a kind of butt for 


expressed in art. Art is not a highbrow affair; 
it is just a distillation of the emotions that come 
closest to us. It can never be put on or artifi- 
cially induced. There are plenty of people who 
pose as artists, but your true artist, the one that 
lives and is loved, is no poser. He is not even 
thinking of himself. So whenever America has 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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The Gimmicks § 


The gayest folk you ever knew, 
Who live on roofs and chimneys, too. 


NY 


By ; 
Lou RoGERs } | 
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CHUMMY CHUGGLE 


EFORE it’s Christmas— 
B a week or so, 
The Gimmicks always 
love to go 
And sit in Granny’s sitting 
room, 
A-munching Christmas cake 
called Scroom, Px: 
And a-talking over everything ¥ 
They hope that Santy’ll “S 
mebby bring. 
Well, once when they were 
doing that, 
Granny rose from where she sat. 
“ D’you know,” said she, “I’ve often 
thought 
That Santy Claus, as like as not, 
Would love a splendid Christmas Tree, 
With presents on, the same as we?” 
And all those folks of Chim-Nik Town 
Jumped up and down, and up and down. 
“HOORAY!” they shouted. “HIP, 
HOO-RAY! 
Right in the middle of Christmas Day 
Let’s up and s’prise our Santy Claus 
With the biggest Tree that ever was, 
With presents hung on every limb, 
And every present just for him!” 
And Panzig cried, “It seems to me 
We ought to have that Christmas Tree 
Right out of doors beneath the sky, 
Because the reindeer would feel shy, 
And mebby’d snort and run to hide, 
If they should find it was inside!” 
Spinny Ker-Whoop said, “ List to me! 
Santy’s presents all must be 
Things we’ve made our very selves, 
Sost he can set them on his shelves, 
And give each one a loving pat. 
‘Made just for me! Now, think er that!’” 
And so for days and nights they 
worked 
And not one Gimmick up and shirked. 


The Mayor built a handsome clock, 
With feet to wind, sost it would walk 








GABBY-O-CO 


LITTLE GRANNY PATCH-IT 


oyanty’s S prise free 


By Lou ROGERS 





ZIDDY AND SCRIDDY KER-NANDY 


Right up and down the mantel shelf 

Whilst tickerty-tocking to itself! 

And Chibby baked a mincemeat pie, 

With raisins ’nough to fill the sky. 

Oh, everything that’s lots of fun 

The Gimmicks made, and got them 
done; 

Just all the fixings for a Tree 

That make it splendid as can be! 

By Christmas Eve they had them done, 

And my! It was the grandest fun! 

Each took a lovely Christmas tag, 

As big’s a good size paper bag, 

And signed his name, and also wrote 

A joyous little Christmas note. 


snore. 
(He hadn’t slept the night 


With colors like a rainbow 
And my! They loved that 


And then they gathered in 
And sang real sweet and h 
The Christmas carols they 


And right at noon on Christmas Day 
They took the presents and stole away, 
Up, up and up that snowy road 

That leads to Santy Claus’ abode; 

And there, close up to Santy’s wall, 
The Gimmicks spied a tree so tall, 

It seemed to dip its prickly spire 

Right in the sun’s own Christmas fire! 
And it was 


He listened with a happy s 





And all the Surrounded by his fond reindeer, 
wide around reindeer A-loving each and every one 
the boughs, peekedout, That lives beneath our Gimmick sun!” 
As forty too. And it was just as Santy said. 
"leven great And then he And always when they go to bed, 
hay mows! saw that The Gimmicks look across the night, 
And frost was marv’lous _And see their Santy’s Christmas light. 
sparkling Tree! 
on its “Land sakes 
spills, alive! 
And icicles LAND 
made glit- SAKES!” 
tring frills! said he. 
They almost His mouth 
shouted dropped 
out with down two 
glee, feet about; 
“THAT?’S for His eyes kept 
Santy’s popping 
Christmas A-SCOOTCHING SOST HE COULD PEEK THROUGH. out and 
Tree!” AND ALL THE REINDEER PEEKED OUT, TOO out. 


But still as anything they crept; 
They guessed that Santy prob’ly slept; 
They thought they heard him give a 


A-hauling packs of presents down 

The chimney holes of Chim-Nik Town.) 
And gay and quick and silently 

They hung their presents on that tree. 
And oh! You would have raised a shout 
To see the candles flashing out, 
A-streaking up the Christmas snow 


The best that ever was, they thought. 


And Santy got right up and drest, 
And every minute, all the while, 


“Ho!” he said, “ those songs are great!” 
And just a crack he pushed his gate, 
A-scootching sost he could peek through. 





PANZIG 


And when he knew it was for 
him, 

With all the presents on each 
limb, 

Why, Santy Claus just clean 
forgot 

To act as stately as he ought! 

He shouted loud with joy and 
glee, 

A-dancing round and round 
that Tree, 

And all the reindeer kicked 
their heels, 

A-snorting out glad reindeer squeals. 

And every present that was there 

Santy picked with tenderest care 

Right off that glorious Christmas Tree, 

A-mumbling, “ THAT was made for me! 

Made just for me! Now, think er that!” 

And cherished it with many a pat. 

And once’n a while he shed a tear, 

Because he thought it was so dear. 

The reindeer got some sugar lumps, 

And ribbons for their antler humps. 

They were so proud and happy’n pleased, 


CHIBBY 


before 


glow! They bent right down upon their knees, 

Tree a lot; And bowed their heads to left and right, 
A-giving thanks with all their might! 

a crowd, And Santy said, “ Now list to me, 

igh andloud My dear Tut-Tuts, I love this Tree! 

love best. 


Right on its tippest, topmost spire, 
I'll set this ball of Christmas fire, 
And it shall shine both night and day, 
For ever and ever and for aye. 

No matter where you work or play 
You'll see it blink and flash away 
And know that Santy Claus is here, 


mile. 











(olds, Goughs and Babies 





HIS is the season when colds are com- 
mon. From January to March the toll 
of common colds, bronchitis and pneu- 


By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


“4j monia is at its highest point and, as far as 
23]| babies are concerned, we now think of these 
months as the most dangerous ones of the 
year. Nearly all efforts toward keeping babies 
a well have been concentrated on the preven- 
tion of summer diseases, and they have been so successful 
that in our large cities at least and in many smaller com- 
munities, babies are now safer during the summer time than 
they are in winter. Last year the respiratory diseases ranked 
as the second highest cause of death in infancy, and were 
only outnumbered by what are known as the congenital 
diseases, or those that occur in the first month of life and 
which are due to lack of vitality from the time of birth. 





It is a curious thing, and an indication that we are still 
governed by the myths and taboos handed down to us 
through many generations, that we persist in associating 
colds with cold weather and in accepting the occurrence of 
lung diseases as a necessary result of winter. Asa matter of 
fact, cold weather does not cause colds either in infancy or 
in adult life. We ‘‘take cold’’ not because we are out in the 
open air on cold days, but because we stay indoors and away 
from the cold. Closed windows and overheated rooms cause 
far more colds than any amount of cold weather, and too 
much clothing is responsible for more cases of respiratory 
diseases than too little clothing. Ordinary colds and the 
other forms of more serious lung diseases are primarily due 


to some form of infection. Germs of all types breed in 
warmth, darkness and moisture, and fresh air and sun- 
light are their enemies and exterminators. 

One of the most striking illustrations of this fact that has 
ever come to my notice was many years ago when the then 
Lieutenant Peary came home from one of his voyages in 
search of the North Pole. He brought with him several 
Eskimos. They were all men who had lived for their en- 
tire lives in a climate that was always cold and which was for 
many months of the year at a temperature from twenty to 
fifty degrees below zero. These men had never had colds or 
any other form of respiratory disease. They arrived in New 
York in the early spring. The weather was all that spring 
weather should be, but with possibly one or two exceptions 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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What Great Britain Thinks About War 


Bsf)|H IS last May I went toGreat Britain 
upon a lecture tour, not so much to 
1918) speak astolisten. I wondered what 

ed| Britons were thinking at just this stage of the 
world’s game, and especially what they were 
{|thinking about war. They were in this last 
bats | war longer than we were; they suffered what 
= #} we cannot easily imagine; they bear now in 
bereavement and taxation a burden beside which ours is 
light. What they are thinking about war ten years after the 
storm broke ought to be important. Are they agreeing with 
their own Lord Roberts, who used to assure us that war is 
tonic for the souls of nations, or is the conviction growing 
that the British soldier was right who called war “a malign 
eT term between a lunatic asylum and a butcher’s 
stall”’ 

I had gone to Britain six years before when our soldiers 
were just beginning to arrive. We had crossed the Atlantic 
in the old St. Louis, zigzagged up the English Channel on a 
full moonlight night while the submarines were sinking a 
Cunarder off the Irish coast, and arrived in London the next 
evening to be greeted by an air raid. In those days I had 
stumped Britain from Southampton to Inverness, and, 
crossing the Channel with destroyers, airplanes and blimps 
hovering about the ship, from Calais and Ypres to Amiens 
had seen the pick of Britain at their bloody work. What 
were these folk now thinking about war? Then they had had 
but one thought—the war must be won. Now, as in retro- 
spect they surveyed the aftermath, what they were thinking 
was surely of first-rate importance to the world in general and 
to America in particular. 

Of course, I knew what the loud speakers of Britain had to 
say. Keynes, Bertrand Russell, Bernard Shaw upon the one 
side, and on the other Lord Birkenhead crying that ‘‘the 
world continues to offer glittering prizes to those who have 
stout hearts and sharp swords’’—these and others like them 
were familiar. But one cannot always tell from listening to 
the vociferous what the underlying sentiments of the people 
really are. Even we havea retired admiral who has recently 
been assuring us that when our population reaches two hun- 
dred millions we will begin an aggressive war, “if there 
remains any manhood in our mixed race of descendants.” 
But no one in his senses would leap to the conclusion that 
such undisguised Prussianism is characteristic of the Amer- 
ican people. 

What were the British people thinking?—that was my 
quest. Speaking on an average once a day, I twice made the 
circuit of Britain, seeing all sorts and conditions of people in 
their homes, churches and clubs. For what it may be worth 
I here set down what see:n to me the three major elements in 
the thought of the British people about international affairs. 


I 


O AMERICAN long can deal with thoughtful Britons 

without seeing that they are profoundly concerned 
about their relationships with the United Statzs. They often 
disapprove of us, are scornful of our manners, do not under- 
stand our policies, and are secretly envious of our prosper- 
ity. The best of them think that we let them down badly in 
the matter of the Leagueof Nations; the worst of them think 
that we went into the war anyway for what we could get out 
of it, and that we have succeeded in getting a great deal; and 
all of them are sometimes piqued by our provincialisms. The 
Lord Mayor of a leading English city introduced me one 
evening with a story that convulsed the audience: He had 
heard an American orator during the war begin an address 
to an American congregation with these words, ‘‘ When the 
Great War began in 1917 ean 

When, however, all this has been said, the fact remains 
that the British people want to understand America; they 
are profoundly concerned that America should understand 
them; they are convinced that the end of civilization will 
arrive on the day that our two peoples part company; they 
regard our mutual friendship as the indispensable condition 
of the world’s safety and progress, and they are determined 
to omit nothing that will help to preserve it. 

Suppose that by legislative action all the legal ties which 
underlie marriage and hold our families together were abol- 
ished, and each household were left free of law’s constraint 
to follow paths of least resistance. What would happen? 
What would happen to some families is clear: They would 
fly to pieces; they are held together mainly by legal ties. 
But some families would not fly apart; laws or no laws, they 
would stay together and be families still, because they gen- 
uinely care for one another. So in the international realm we 
are endeavoring now to build associations, the World Court 
and the League of Nations, with legal compulsions and con- 
straints intended to hold together often reluctant peoples. 
But this difficult endeavor, upon the consummation of which 
civilization depends, never will succeed unless at the heart of 
the enterprise are some nations that would stay together any- 
way, laws or no laws, leagues or no leagues, because they 
genuinely care for one another. And notwonationsare better 
fitted by common culture, common language, and common 
ideals to supply that indispensable contribution to interna- 
tional affairs than Britain and America. The best of the 
British public sense that fact strongly. They hope America 
will reciprocate their attitude. 

To be sure, a great deal of mutual interpretation is needed, 
if the two peoples are not to misunderstand each other. In 
particular the British often fail justly to estimate the diffi- 
culties which embarrass America in her endeavor to work 
out an adequate foreign policy. Our traditional isolation, for 
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example, troubles them. Thomas Jefferson once said that he 
hoped we should have no more to do with Europe than with 
China, and in some of our public men—like one reported to 
have said that for him the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man stopped with the boundaries of the 
United States— Britons see our traditional aloofness accentu- 
ated and given a bitter edge. Immersed as they are in 
European affairs, they cannot understand it. The fact is, 
however, that if Britain were in our place, if like ourselves 
she could look on the European mélée across three thousand 
miles of intervening ocean, if she viewed the diplomatic 
intrigues of the Continent, the accumulated disputes, dis- 
trusts, and policies of vengeance, and knew that she could 
keep her hands off and still be fairly prosperous, there un- 
doubtedly would be in Britain plenty of people to urge aloof- 
ness and isolation. 

Moreover, the average Briton has no adequate comprehen- 
sion of America’s size and the problems which it entails. 
One Englishman told me that he arrived in New York, went 
to Washington, D. C., and, hiring a cab, told the cabby as 
they drove off that he wished to go to Seattle and see a 
friend. That comes pretty nearly being typical. Once in 
England I remarked in fun that Americans say there is not 
enough water in the River Thames to make:a decent gargle 
for the mouth of the Mississippi. I thought that my general 
idea got across, but I have before me now a letter from an 
Englishman incredulously wondering whether the inade- 
quacy of the Thames to furnish gargle for the Mississippi 
can be “literally true.” 


HIS matter of a country’s size is psychologically impor- 

tant. Britain can be packed into New Mexico and still 
leave room tospare. It issmall, compact, and the facilities 
for the transmission of ideas are good. When in Britain a 
new way of thinking arises, the leaders of public opinion 
have a promising chance to bring it to the attention of all 
the people. It is easier in a small and homogeneous country 
than it is with us to achieve popular acquaintance with a 
new idea and consensus of opinion about it. 

The result is that in America there is likely to be a wider 
gap between the vanguard and the rearguard of thinking 
than there is in Britain. It takes a longer time with us for 
new ideas to percolate through into the minds of all the 
people. Today, therefore, when the world has moved out 
into a new situation, when humanity’s real life has become 
international without international organizations to handle 
it, when the problem of building up a new technic in world 
affairs is critical and the provision of codperative substitutes 
for war indispensable to civilization’s continuance, compact 
Britain is seeing the problem more rapidly and facing it more 
seriously and unanimously than continental America. 

There is another element in America’s problem which the 
British naturally find it difficult to understand—our hetero- 
geneous population. What strikes an American in Britain is 
that the people are all British! Our polyglot and racially 
confused constituency is not easily imagined in England and 
Scotland. The British people are naturally concerned with 
world-wide affairs because their sons go to the ends of the 
earth, but we come at the matter from another angle—the 
ends of the earth come to us. 

Such radical differences do exist between Britain and 
America: Britain is in Europe, we are three thousand miles 
away; Britain tends to be psychologically as it is geographi- 
cally compact, we have a wider gap between our mental 
vanguard and our rearguard; Britain is homogeneous, we 
are infinitely diverse in racial and national traditions. And 
these differences are complicated by sheer ignorance. One 
intelligent Englishman asked in writing whether the Monroe 
Doctrine was still a part of our Constitution, and another 
wanted to know whether each of our states had its own 
established church. 





These difficulties in mutual understanding, how.- 
ever, only whet the desire of the best folk of Brit- 
ain—and let us hope of America, too—for a definite 

endeavor to interpret each nation to the other. Deeper than 
leagues and laws must this settled determination be on the 
part of the people of the United States and Great Britain, to 
create a psychological liaison between all English-speaking 
folk like that which protects the boundary of Canada and 
the United States from any thought of war. For if ever 
America and Britain agree on any great thing to be done on 
earth, it can be done. aa 


Wir the British people are thinking in international 
affairs includes another element: a widespread, deep- 
seated, popular belief that the League of Nations is on the 
right track; that, with whatever initial faults and inade- 
quacies, it represents in its purposes and methods the only 
way out of international anarchy, and that either the 
League will succeed or else the world will be deluged with 
another sea of blood. 

The British people honestly wonder why we do not come 
in. They listen incredulously to tales of our fear of lost in- 
dependence under a world federation. If ever a nation was 
proud of its independence and its liberty of action it is 
Britain; if ever any people would resent invasion of their 
self-control, it is Englishmen. They have come into the 
League with no consciousness of national self-sacrifice at all; 
they have seen fifty-three others come in; they are wonder- 
ing just what unique kind of nationalism we possess in 
America, in common with Abyssinia and Iceland, which so 
sensitively shrinks from organized coéperation with the other 
peoples of the world. 

For generations we have drawn our foreign policy like an 
ellipse around two foci—the Monroe Doctrine and “No 
entangling alliances.’”’ The Monroe Doctrine said to Europe, 
You stay out of the Americas, and “‘ No entangling alliances” 
said to America, You stay out of Europe. We began the 
policy of no entangling alliances when we were a strip of 
thirteen colonies along the Atlantic seaboard. Then we 
moved west to the Mississippi, purchased Louisiana from 
France, took Texas from Mexico—with the aid of the 
Texans—obtained California by purchase and Oregon by 
discovery, until we achieved a continental span, and still we 
said ‘‘No entangling alliances.”” In 1867 we purchased 
Alaska from Russia, until with our fingertips we touched 
Asia, and still we said ‘‘ No entangling alliances.’’ In 1898 
we took the Philippines, becoming a first-class Asiatic power; 
took Porto Rico, laid a fatherly hand on Cuba, acquired the 
Canal strip, and became a first-class South American power— 
so that the sun never sets on our possessions either—and still 
we said ‘‘ No entangling alliances.” 

When the British people hear us call them imperialists, 
they smile. They see plainly that we are imperialists, too; 
that no matter how much we may try to deny it, we are 
already entangled beyond escape in the interracial and inter- 
national problems which perplex the world. We may think 
that we can manage the Philippines without outside help, 
but the Asiatic relationships into which the ownership of the 
Philippines plunges us present a problem either of organized 
coéperation or war. It does not seem credible to Britons 
that we can fail in time to seek with them international 
organization to meet international needs. 

This business of old-fashioned, high-handed imperialism, 
with its doctrine of inferior races, its reliance on brute force, 
its present difficulties, and its dire possibilities, is worrying 
the British people. They blundered into their world empire, 
in common with the rest of the white race, without altogether 
intending to, or foreseeing what the result would be. In 
1500 the white people had hardly one-tenth of their present 
holdings. Then, first among the races of the world, they 
lighted on the methods and discoveries of modern science, 
began to harness the latent resources of the universe, became 
freemen of the sea, masters in war, Aladdins whose magic 
lamps were machines, until no other race could hope to stand 
before them. What they wanted, they took. They swarmed 
from their old hives like bees to gather the economic honey 
of the earth. 


4 b consequence has been amazing. The white peoples 
constitute hardly one-third the earth’s population, but 
they hold about nine-tenths of its habitable area. 

Africa, for example, in 1880 was practically free of the 
white man’s control. Before 1890 five million square miles 
had passed into the hands of Great Britain, France, (er- 
many, and other powers. When the Great War broke in 
1914 all of Africa, with the exception of Liberia and Abys- 
sinia, had been subjugated to European governments. So 
the rising tide of the white man’s supremacy has swept 
around the world, until India, Burma, French Indo-China, 
Java, the Malay States, the Straits Settlements, the Philip- 
pines have felt its power. 

No one deliberately planned all this. But none the less 
it constitutes the crucial problem, on the solution of which 
man’s future depends. ; 

Britain long has been entangled in this imperialistic régime 
and, in one form or another, it haunts her dreams with its 
growing dangers and responsibilities. But now America, 
too, has her Pacific problem and her South American prob- 
lem, and in British ears at least ‘‘ No entangling alliances’’ as 
a foreign policy sounds a good deal like Voliva at Zion City 
insisting that the earth is flat. 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Often the only kind of meal you want! 


Often you don’t want a heavy meal, with a number 
of different dishes. But you are hungry for sustaining 
food and a generous plateful of hearty soup suits your 
appetite exactly. 


Delight it and satisfy it with tempting spoonfuls of 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 

See what a splendid luncheon it is at such times 
what a wholesome and sufficient supper! 

This is one of the best of foods for the children, Luncheon 
too. It’s rich in the healthful vegetable nutriment ' 
which is so good for them. Dinner 

Fifteen different vegetables and thirty-two ingre- 
dients in this one delicious blend! 


21 kinds 12 cents a-can 


Supper 


Soup for health— 
every day! 














XX 

HE woolsack is tradi- 

tionally an easy seat 

for jurists; but Judge 
Holt moved uneasily upon 
the Iowa development of it 
for two or three days after 
Uncle Jake Vandemark had 
finished his testimony that 
Buck Gowdy, just before 
the battle, had owned Owen 
as his son. 

Mr. Creede was killing 
time so as to give to Mr. 
Lusch, of Waterloo, a 
chance to dig into the old 
papers of his bank. 

Not that Owen’s counsel 
expected with any confi- 
dence that the old packet of 
papers would be found; for 
Mr. Gowdy would have 
taken them out after his re- 
turn from the front; but 
there might be something 
written. And, oh, how he 
yearned for a mere scratch 
of Mr. Gowdy’s pen, pro- 
vided it were of the right 
tenor! 

He angled in the memo- 
ries and in the old papers 
of every person who had 
ever been in correspondence 
with the deceased. Heeven 
put Boone Gowdy and Mrs. 
Addison on the stand to fish 
out from either of them 
some document or admis- 
sion. No, both said, their 
brother had never men- 
tioned this disgraceful 
thing. 


S FOR written commu- 
nications, they had had 
none from him for a long 
time. As a matter of fact, 
neither had spoken to him 
for years. This was good 
evidence so far as it went. 
Surely Buck Gowdy did not 
refrain from recognizing 
Owen out of any love for his 
estranged family. Witness 
after witness had been put 
on the stand to whom Mr. 
Gowdy had never acknowl- 
edged Owen. Mr. Creede 
was fishing and killing time. 
He made gestures which 
called for extended legal 
arguments. And finally one 
day, he gave his order for 
movement. 

“Mr. Lusch may take the stand.’’ Then: ‘Were you 
president of your bank in 1862?” 

‘“‘No, cashier; but I had charge of the correspondence.”’ 

“Did the deceased, Mr. J. Buckner Gowdy, place in your 
hands a packet of papers which were to be opened by you 
in the presence of Mr. Jacobus T. Vandemark, in case Mr. 
Gowdy was killed in the service?” 

“Yes, there was such a packet of papers.” 

‘Have you looked for them in the bank where they would 
be found, if still there?’’ 

Te 

Everyone who did not know what was coming was on the 
qui vive with expectation. The case might be won right here! 

‘Did you find these papers?”’ 

“‘No, sir. They were papers of a character which Mr. 
Gowdy would naturally have taken up after his return from 
the war. They contained valuable securities.” 

Mr. Holbrook breathed easier. Mr. Boone Gowdy took 
his sister’s hand and pressed it. Owen: Gowdy was calm. 
He had known what Mr. Lusch’s testimony would be. But 
why was Mr. Creede so calmly proceeding with his exami- 
nation? thought his opponents. Surely he was through 
now. But Mr. Creede went on. 

‘Did you find any correspondence with Mr. Gowdy with 
reference to that packet of papers?”’ 

“‘T found one letter. Here it is.” 


R. CREEDE took from the witness a yellowed sheet 
of ruled foolscap which crackled as he opened it. He 
handed it to the reporter. 

“Mark this ‘Exhibit A,’ Mr. Reporter. We now offer in 
evidence ‘Exhibit A,’ being a letter from Capt. J. Buckner 
Gowdy to this witness, dated April 5th, 1862, in camp, 
Army of the Tennessee,”’ said Mr. Creede. 

“Any objections?’’ asked the court. 

“There may be when we have had an opportunity to 
examine it, Your Honor.” 

Mr. Holbrook, Mr. Smythe and Mr. Kruger spent some 
minutes in minute examination of the paper. Their clients 
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were called upon to verify the handwriting. Then Mr. 
Smythe addressed the court. ‘‘The document has not been 
identified as the genuine handwriting of the deceased. We 
object to its admission for that reason, and because it is 
otherwise irrelevant, incompetent and immaterial.” 

“Do you testify this is the handwriting of the deceased?” 
asked the court. 

‘“‘T do,”’ replied the witness. 

’ 

““You may read it,’’ said the court to Mr. Creede. ‘‘ We'll 
see whether it is admissible.’’ Mr. Creede, after quoting the 
introductory portion of the letter, read as follows: 


“T am enclosing herewith a packet of papers which, according to the 
instructions indorsed on the envelope, you are to open in the 
presence of Mr. Jacobus Teunis Vandemark, in case the writer is 
killed or mortally wounded, or otherwise becomes a fatality in the 
war, and does not return to Monterey County. Mr. Vandemark 
will then decide whether or not he will carry out the trust which I 
request of him therein. If he undertakes the trust, you will then 
give him the securities in the packet, and take his receipt for them. 
Your responsibility will then be ended. 

I request that you take exceptional care of the packet, as its 
contents are valuable. They and the letter to Mr. Vandemark 
relate to a certain family settlement which I am intrusting to his 
good offices. Yours very truly, 

“J. BucKNER Gowpy.” 


While this was being read the judge carefully examined 
the ceiling, as if for traces of North American Indian 
pictographs. When he brought his eyes to the level of the 
bar, he found that Mr. Creede was on his feet addressing the 
court. ‘“‘If the court has any doubt as to the admissibility 
of this document, we wish to be heard before the ruling is 
made, Your Honor.” 
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“You may be heard,” re. 
plied the judge, thus be- 
traying the fact that he was 
harassed by doubts. ‘ Pro. 
ceed with your argument, 
Omit any references to the 
authenticity of the paper, 
and confine yourself to its 
relevancy and materiality 
as evidence in the case,” ” 

If the claimant, Mr, 
Gowdy — Mr. Creede ar- 
gued—could prove that the 
deceased had recognized 
him in writing as his son, 
this ended the case. Owen 
Gowdy had won. This let- 
ter to Mr. Lusch, he in- 
sisted, proved that the 
deceased had so recognized 
Owen as his son, in writing, 
in the packet of papers; and 
while the packet itself was 
the best evidence of what it 
had contained, in view of 
the fact that it was not to 
be found, the letter was 
good secondary evidence of 
its contents. 


AY, under all the cir- 

cumstances of the case, 
it was primary evidence it- 
self. To what did the papers 
in the packet relate? Toa 
provision for Owen Gowdy’s 
maintenance. That was 
clear from Mr. Vandemark’s 
undisputed testimony, 
which no one would dare to 
question in Monterey, 
where the name of Jacobus 
Teunis Vandemark had 
stood for so long as the very 
synonym of integrity and 
sound judgment. And the 
letter to Mr. Lusch stated 
clearly that the papers and 
the letter to Vandemark re- 
lated to a “certain family 
settlement.’’ No provision 
for Owen Gowdy could be 
a family settlement unless 
Owen Gowdy was recog- 
nizedas J. Buckner Gowdy’s 
son. The case was clear. On 
this letter alone, taken with 
the testimony of Mr. Van- 
demark, the claimant, Owen 
L. Gowdy, was entitled to 
judgment and decree, and 
to the ownership of the 
whole of the Gowdy proper- 
ties, real and personal. 

Here young Burns came in, lugging a great stack of books 
which Sam Snell had moused out of the library the night 
before. From these Mr. Creede read, and as he read he 
argued. This was not time-killing. This was the very 
marrow of the controversy. 

Owen Gowdy sat and listened and marveled. His mind 
called up the image of the young and handsome Captain 
Gowdy on the crowded transport, steaming up the Ten- 
nessee to the stricken field of Shiloh; of his writing of this 
letter in the smoky cabin by the light of some torch or 
lamp; and of his putting in it those four words, ‘‘a certain 
family settlement.’”’ Just those four words, to which he 
had given no consideration, might make over Owen’s whole 
world! And just a few words—nay, just one—from the 
lips of that impassive old owl up there on the bench, might 
be equally decisive. It was a darned funny world. Ilis 
hopes soared high as Mr. Creede finished his argument with 
a powerful peroration. Owen paid little attention to Mr. 
Smythe’s argument, which came next morning after a night 
of searching of the authorities. He didn’t want to hear it. 
He wanted to dream on. 

HE argument of the learned counsel on the other side,” 

said Mr. Smythe in closing, after reading many deci- 
sions and attacking those of Mr. Creede, ‘‘is ingenious; but, 
simmered down to actual merits, it is nothing but fine-spun 
sophistry. From an advocate of less distinction it would be 
received with ridicule. We renew our objections to thie 
admission of this document.” 

“‘T do not think,” said the judge, “that this letter comes 
within the requirements of the statute as to the written 
recognition of the illegitimate child during the lifetime of 
the deceased. The argument of counsel claiming that it 
constitutes secondary proof of what was in the packet ol 
documents is ingenious and impressive; but I do not regard 
it as sound. The document is in the opinion of the court 
inadmissible. The objections are sustained.” 


Continued on Page 35) 
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1 the Your skin need not fade and grow old as some inanimate substance would do. Each day it 
_ renews itself--each day old skin dies and new skin takes its place. Keep this new skin, as 

k re- it forms, in healthy condition, and you will have through life ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch.”’ 
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nicht thing fragile, delicate, easily damaged, carried in the air. and warm water, ending with a dash of cold 

id he quick on fede The right method of cleansing will not only Water. In this way you Can guard against a re- 
oe ; q ™ keep your skin in a healthy condition by pro- PPeatance of the blemishes. 

mind Yet no covering ever made by man has tecting it from these infections but will also Special Woodbury treatments for each 
ptain the same wonderful endurance as the overcome common skin troubles that arise different skin need are given in the booklet, 
f joes human skin. from them. ‘A Skin You Love to Touch,’’ which is wrapped 

h of a _ . ss . : around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
"~ ” The skin is a living tissue—this is To free your skin from blemishes y's Facial Soap 
ch he what gives it its great resistive power. As Blemishes are one of the commonest skin Get a cake of Woodbury’s today—begin the right 
whole fast as it wears out, it is able to renew it- troubles arising from an outside source. treatment for your skin tonight! A 25-cent cake 
n the : s . k ’ i of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts a month or six 
mig lit self. Each day old skin dies and new takes To free your skin from blemishes, use the weeks. For convenience’ sake—buy Woodbury’s 
i its place. following treatment every night, and see how in 3-cake boxes. 
PF wilh h ° . 7 
: ;, ; , elpful it will prove:— 

) = Keep this new skin, as it forms, in healthy P P F. 
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kote Py condition by Bivins it the best care you a JUST before you go to bed, wash in your usual way or ten cents—a guest-size set of three 

Don't grudge the few minutes time it takes ‘with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, famous Woodbury skin preparations! 
to use the right method of cleansing. You finishing with a dash of cold wane. The dip the 
side,” i = sand times repaid in seein tips of your fingers in warm water and rub them on 
cae rae be a — ‘ll E ts dine te the cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap until = THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
; but, ow your complexion will gain 1 covered with a heavy, cream-like lather. ver 112 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“spun and beauty. each blemish with a thick coat of this and leave it For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a miniature 
auld be - ‘ on for ten minutes; then rinse thoroughly. first set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 
o the The importance of preper cleansing with clear, hot water, then with cold. A trial-size cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap 
: P ‘ Ith of . } A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
coms Nothing is more important to the health of. Use this treatment until the blemishes have A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder nies. 
ritten the skin than proper cleansing. disappeared, then continue to give your face Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin You Love to Touch. 
me ol 7 : ° If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
oe tt The most dangerous outside enemy the skin every night a thorough bath in the regular Limited, 112 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English Agents: 
~ if H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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charming new Gift for her personal use 





CUTEX COMPACT SET —for the 
week-end, the one night visit or the 
office toilet kit. Nail file, emery boards, 
orange stick, cotton and half sizes of 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cake Polish, 
Paste Polish and Nail White, 60c. 











CUTEX BOUDOIR SET—a sub- 
stantial gift. Nail file, emer 
boards, orange stick, cotton, buf- 
fer, Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 
Cuticle Cream, Cake, Paste and 
Liquid Polishes, $3.00. The De 
Luxe Set in luxurious case, $5.00. 


Each Set in this charming 
Christmas wrapper 
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HE very latest aid to personal loveliness is 

the charming new Cutex Marquise Set. The 
case is of metal—beautifully decorated, rich and 
substantial. It contains everything for the most 
luxurious Cutex manicure—and everyone knows 
how women appreciate the Cutex manicure above 
all others, it makes the hands so lovely. 

This handsome gift contains the famous Cutex 
Cuticle Remover that gives smooth shapely cuticle, 
Nail White for spotless finger tips, the new Liquid 
Polish, Cake Polish and a beautiful buffer, sterile 
absorbent cotton, orange stick, steel nail file and 
fine emery boards. 

The price is moderate—only $2.50 in the United 
States— $3.00 in Canada. 


» » » 


The Marquise and the other Cutex Manicure Sets offer 
a delightful selection of gifts ranging in suitability 
from the friendly inexpensive greeting to the substan- 
tial gift of permanence. Their colorful Christmas 
wrappers breathe the spirit of this friendly season. 


They are on sale at drug and department stores in 
the United States and Canada, and chemist shops in 
England. Northam Warren, 114 West 17th St., New 
York, or 200 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 


CUTEX TRAVELING SET—arranged so 
its contents cannot become messy when 
slipped into the traveling case. Nail file, 
emery boards, orange stick, cotton, Cuticle 
Remover, Nail White, Cake Polish and 
Paste Polish, $1.50. 


Cutex (sift Sets 


in. Special 
‘Holiday Wrappers 
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% New this seasqn— 
F Cutex Marquise Set 
in beautiful metal case. 
Read the detailed 
description below. 





CUTEX FIVE MINUTE SET—trim 
and complete for convenient use at the 
dressing table. Emery boards, orange 
stick, absorbent cotton, Cuticle Re- 
mover, and both the wonderful new 
polishes, Cutex Powder Polish, and 
Liquid Polish, $1.00. 
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Holbrook and Smythe looked at each other with the 
expression of men who had just run the rapids. Carmichael 
laughed as he spoke to the reporter of the care he must take 
of the Gowdy letter in case of an appeal. Mr. Creede 
calmly looked over his plan of battle, which now drew to a 
close. Owen Gowdy sank back in his chair and wished he 
were not too proud to leave the room and go somewhere to 
give way to his grief. He looked up at Mrs. Vandemark, 
and saw her wiping the tears from her eyes. Owen was 
grateful to her for her sympathy; but she was thinking of 
poor Rowena Fewkes. 

“Call Fremont McConkey,” said Mr. Creede. 

Fremont McConkey, a tall man with blue eyes, a high 
forehead and retreating yellow hair, took the stand. The 
reporter had no need to ask the editor of The Monterey 
Journal his name or occupation. 

" “You were at one time deputy clerk of the courts in 
this county, were you not, Mr. McConkey?”’ 

Yes, he had been, during such and such years, when a 
certain Captain Ashe had been clerk. He had succeeded 
the captain as clerk 
when the gentleman 
had died, and had 
been clerk for a cer- 
tain length of time. 

‘‘Was Owen 
Gowdy, the claim- 
ant here, assistant 
deputy under you, 
and deputy when 
you became clerk?” 
' “He became as- 
sistant deputy clerk 
about the middle of 
Captain Ashe’s 
term, and then dep- 
uty when I took the 
office.” 

“Did the de- 
ceased, J. Buckner 
Gowdy, have any- 
thing todo with hav- 
ing him appointed 
to the office?”’ 


BJECTED to 
on every pos- 
sible ground. Any 
man may urge the 
appointment of any- 
one to office. If a 
man becomes 
charged with the pa- 
ternity of every man 
he supports for po- 
litical appointment, 
the activities of 
American citizens 
will be greatly re- 
stricted. This line of 
questions was ri- 
diculous. Thus Mr. 
Holbrook, who knew 
just what was com- 
ing from his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Mc- 
Conkey. ‘‘The 
court will find the 
conversation of the 
deceased in this mat- 
ter quite relevant 
and material,’’ was 
the assurance of Mr. 

Cree le. 

“He may answer,’ 
said the court. 

\Ir. Buckner Gowdy was almost solely responsible for 
Gowdy’s appointment,” said the witness. ‘‘ He came 
and suggested that there was too much work for one 

man in my office. He suggested that Owen would be a good 

ant. I told him that he would be a good man, and that 

I really needed help. 

‘| went to the clerk and told him of it. Subsequently Mr. 
Gowdy, the deceased, came back with Mr. Roswell Upright, 
then a very powerful man in county politics, and they agreed 
to work upon the Board of Supervisors to create the new 
place in our office, and Captain Ashe agreed to appoint him 
if the place was made. The supervisors made the place, and 
Owen Gowdy was appointed.” 

“Did the deceased give any reason for wanting Owen to 
be given a place here?” 


Ow: 
ton 


assi 


‘| E SAID that he wanted him to have work which would 
stop his going about the country fiddling for country 
dances,” 

“You may cross-examine.’ 
Did Mr. Buckner Gowdy refer to the claimant here as 
ls son?” 

enT ” 


INO 
‘Did he call him by the name of Gowdy?” 
“N 


’ 


” 


0. 

‘Just said he thought it would give him better work than 
fiddling at country dances?” 

That's all the reason he gave.” 

, that’s all with this witness.” 

~ Call Mr. Flavius Bohn,” said Mr. Creede. 

rhe withered old man with the palsied head wabbled 
unsteadily to the stand, was sworn, and properly entered on 
the record. 


**“SHE SHALL NOT DIE!’’ EXCLAIMED CHRISTINA. 
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“Were you not a member of the Board of Supervisors 
when the place was made in the clerk’s office for Owen 
Gowdy?” 

“Yes, sir, I was that!” 

‘“Who procured the action to be taken?”’ 

“Well, sir, it was taken after we found that Fremont 
McConkey was havin’ trouble keepin’ up the work, an’ for 
public reasons only, an’ to give a nice young feller a job.” 

‘““Who procured it to be done?” 

“Well, that was about a horse apiece between Buck 
Gowdy an’ old Raws Upright.” 

“Is Mr. Upright the gentleman by whom you were just 
sitting?” 

“‘The same,’’ assented Mr. Bohn. 





“Tell the court just how it all happened, Mr. Bohn.” 

“‘Wal, Judge Stone was on the board then, an’ he an’ I 
are the only livin’ men that were. Old Raws come to us one 
day with Mr. Buck Gowdy, an’ they said there was need of 
another man in the clerk’s office. Of course we both— 
Stone an’ me—had a candidate apiece for the new job; 
but Raws Upright said if we thought he an’ Mr. Gowdy was 
jes’ workin’ to give us jobs to give away, or to help out Cap. 
Ashe or Freem McConkey with their work, we was as much 
mistaken as if we'd lost our shirts. They had a man for the 
place. Now we gener'ly paid close attention to what old 
Raws said in them days; but we put up some fight. We 
asked who their man was, an’ they said Owen Gowdy. We 
asked ’em what sheers they had in Owen. Raws said it 
was Buck Gowdy’s idea; an’ he was fer it, an’ fer us all to 
fall down an’ fergit it. So we knuckled under, an’ passed 
the resolution, an’ Owen got the place.” 

“Did you ask Mr. Buckner Gowdy what was his interest 
in Owen?” 

“Wal, we knowed that; but I said to sort of devil him, 
‘I s’pose you take a kind of a fatherly interest in the boy, 
eh?’ An’ he said, ‘Yes, you can put it that way.’ ‘Wal,’ 
says I, ‘why don’t you take him out to your big place, an’ 
treat him like a son?’ ‘I’d rather do it this way,’ he says, 
‘an’ let him think he’s makin’ his own way in the world; but 
at that I may take him home sometime. I want to see 
what he’s got in him first. I want to see whether or not he 
shows the Gowdy blood. The way he’s actin’ now, I ain’t 
sure that he ain’t more Fewkes than he is Gowdy.’” 

“You all took it for granted that he recognized the boy as 
his son?”’ Objected to on every possible ground. Objection 
sustained, No cross-examination. 

‘Judge Stone may take the stand.” 


‘“‘WE’LL PULL HER THROUGH!?’’ 
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The tall man with the bushy black pepper-and-salt beard 
took the stand. 

“Are you the Judge Stone mentioned by the witness last 
on the stand who acted as a member of the Board of Super- 
visors so as to make a place for the claimant here, Owen 
Gowdy, in the clerk’s office?”’ 

“‘T am that same Stone.” 

“You heard Mr. Bohn’s testimony?” 

“cc Yes.” 

‘Was his statement of the facts substantially correct?” 

“Yes. But in a private conversation with me, Mr. 
Buckner Gowdy urged me to help out in the matter, and 
said that he naturally took an interest in Owen.” 

“Did he use the word ‘naturally’?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“You remember that distinctly?” 

yea,” 

“State anything further he said in the matter.”’ 

“He said that he hated to have a Gowdy doing nothing 
better than teaching a district school, and fiddling for 
country dances. 
‘You'd feel the same 
way yourself, judge, 
wouldn’t you?’ he 
said. ‘I can’t say,’ 
Isaid. ‘All my chil- 
dren are legitimate!’ 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I 
reckon I ought to 
congratulate you, 
but I ain’t built that 
way. You goon and 
help out in this, and 
call on me for any- 
thing I can ever do 
for you.’ So I fell in 
line, and we put the 
thing through.”’ 


SEARCHING 

cross-examina- 
tion as to his memory 
of a thing which took 
place so long ago 
failed to shake the 
witness’ testimony. 
Mr. Creede had 
clearly scored a 
point here. 

‘Mr. Roswell Up- 
right may take the 
stand.” 

To most of the 
population of the 
community, the 
name Upright 
meant our old friend 
Lon Upright of the 
Fewkes Farm Gate 
Company, who was 
sitting beside the 
man designated by 
Mr. Creede. This 
was the old man 
with the big mus- 
tache which was 
provided with the 
extensions of whis- 
ker. The face which 
had needed the razor 
was now newly 
reaped. Heroseand 
walked to the wit- 
ness stand. A buzz 
which approached 
applause. went 
around the room. The great pioneer boss and appropriator 
of the people’s taxes of a former day still had his friends 
among those whom he had so blithely robbed. He looked out 
over the crowd with something like kingliness in his glance; 
then he caught Paul Holbrook’s eye and winked at him. 

His name was Roswell Upright, and he lived just then in 
Pierre, South Dakota. Yes, he was the Roswell Upright 
referred to by the witnesses, Bohn and Stone. At the time 
Owen Gowdy was made assistant in the clerk’s office he was 
a citizen of Monterey County. 

“If the deceased, Buckner Gowdy, approached you for 
help in getting this place for Owen Gowdy, tell the court 
what took place.”’ 


i: we judge, at that time I was supposed to have some 

influence in the way the government was run in Mon- 
terey County. One day Buck Gowdy come to me and said, 
‘See here, Raws, you’re a man I can talk to an’ you can help 
me.’ ‘Wal,’ says I, ‘I live to help folks that can help me. 
I’m the helpfulest feller you ever see, on a basis of what the 
politicians call reciprocity. What’s your trouble?’ ‘It’s 
that little accident of mine over at Magnus Thorkelson’s,’ 
said he. ‘That nice young man that’s a son of yours?’ I 
said. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘it’s my growing, fiddling son, Owen 
Lovejoy Gowdy. He’s getting nowhere. He’s teachin’ 
school and gradually settlin’ down to nothing but a country 
fiddler.’ ‘A damned good fiddler, too,’ says I. ‘Gits his 
musical talents from my side of the house,’ said he, ‘but I 
don’t like for a Gowdy to be that kind of a fiddler. I want 
to put him in Captain Ashe’s office where they need help, so 
he can get started on something better. New surroundings, 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 





@ & 
A floor of Armstrong’s Inset Tile Inlaid 
Linoleum with a border of Armstrong’s Plain 
Gray Linoleum 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE ‘A’ 
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the burlap hack 











“Mrs. READ LEADS—MRs. WATCH FOLLOWS 


N every town a certain few women are 
the first to discover the better ways of 
doing things. They were the first to put in 
electricity. They built the first bungalow type 
of house. They read. They plan. They lead. 


Here is a floor in the new home of one of 
these women, one for a kitchen with a break- 
fast nook. The breakfast nook application was 
the result of circumstances. Years ago she put 
linoleum in her kitchen and there observed 
its practical, foot-easy, work-saving qualities. 
She learned of its beauty possibilities for every 
room in the house by reading about them. 
She saw these possibilities for her new house, 
and she sent to us for books on Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Shestudied them and 
became convinced that linoleum 


Printed No, 7100 





Mrs. Brown sent her complete suggestions 
for several color schemes. With these she 
called on the merchant. She showed him the 
color plan she liked. She insisted on seeing 
the kind of linoleum recommended to her, 
and before she left, the merchant was just as 
enthusiastic as she was. 

“Till be glad to give you anything you 
want,” said he, “and when you're ready I'll 
have your linoleum floors laid by my expert 
layers, who have been specially trained to 
do fine work.” 


This sort of thing is happening all over 


the country. Do you know anything about 
the modern, beautiful designs to be seen 


Moulded Inlaid No, s057 
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floors were better floors because 
they are more practical and 
more beautiful floors. 


She wrote to Mrs. Hazel Dell 
Brown of the Armstrong Bu- 
reau of Interior Decoration, and 




















Straight Line Inlaid No, 271 


in Armstrong’s Linoleum—plain colors; 
gray, green, blue and brown Jaspés; carpet 
inlaids; tile inlaids; marble tile inlaids; and 
neat printed patterns? 


“FLOORS, FURNITURE, and COLOR” 


By Agnes Foster Wright 


Mrs. Wright, former President of the In 
terior Decorators’ League of New York, tells 
exactly how to select linoleum floors in her 
illustrated book, ‘Floors, Furniture, and 
Color.” This is a book you will read and 
treasure if color harmony in decoration in 
terests you at all. You can secure a copy from 
us for twenty-five cents (in Canada sixty 
cents), When you buy lI:no 
leum you can be sure of yet’ 
ting Armstrong’s Linoleum by 
looking for the Circle “A” 
trademark on the burlap back. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 


829 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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“| was thinking of an old story I once heard.’’ How Betsey 
racked her brain for old stories! How she wished that it was 
not sinful to invent stories! ‘It was that one about when 
Sarah Fleisher and little Peter Eicholtz were baptized. Do 
you remember that, Tilly?” 

‘How should I not?” asked Tilly impatiently. ‘ You told 
it only a few weeks ago.” 

Tilly moved from the settle to the window and Betsey cast 
after her a despairing glance. ‘‘Shall I read?” 

“No, thank you. I’m too nervous; it seems as though 
everything in me were going round and round. I wonder 
how that young woman’s poor man is.” 

‘“! guess he’s better by this time,’’ said Betsey. 

The young woman had never come and her failure to ap- 
pear preyed on Tilly’s mind. 

Betsey tried to distract her attention. ‘‘I dreamed the 
other night I was married and living far away, and I fought 
my way home through snow. It was a bad dream. I came 
down William Hershey’s road and I met Thomas Bashore, 
and he said to me, ‘Run, run!’ But why I don’t know. I 
thought someone was after me with theax. My! I was glad 
when I got home and was not married.” 

‘| would like to have little ones like William Hershey’s,”’ 
said Tilly. ‘‘I wouldn’t care how I got them.” 

Betsey found something shocking in thisremark. She bent 
her head closely over her sewing while Tilly seated herself in 
the rocking-chair. It could not be that Tilly was losing her 
mind! ‘‘ You can begin to braid any time,”’ she said brightly. 

“Why should I? I can’t braid anyhow more than an 
hour.”’ Tilly’s voice grew scornful. ‘I think that strange 
young woman fooled you, Betsey. What work could a man 
have with swimming in winter? And what doctoring could a 
woman do forthe hand? You might be a doctor for the foot, 
but the hand gets no wear and tear. She never meant to 
come. Pie!”’ Intense mockery lengthened the word indefi- 
nitely. ‘‘She was baffling you. Pie! What did she care for 
pie? Or milk? I'll bet she drinks something stronger than 
milk, law or no law. Perhaps she is for liquor like those 
who take trucks through at night. Perhaps that’s the sort 
of work her husband has. Perhaps 4 





ER scornful invention failing, Tilly moved over to the 
settle and took her place in the corner, while Betsey 
racked her brain for some subject which was interesting and 
not irritating. 
“Tilly,”’ she said at last, “‘ would you like to sing?”’ 
Tilly’s eyes brightened, and Betsey did not observe that 
their gleam was wicked. ‘ Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘I’ll sing.”’ 
Betsey reached for the hymn book which lay near her on 
the window sill. It contained five hundred hymns—what a 
deep well to draw from! Strangers found it a curious book, 
printed as it was with differently shaped notes, a triangle for 
g,a diamond for b, and so forth. Betsey’s heart danced with 
happiness; there was nothing like singing to promote con- 
tentment. ‘‘What shall we sing?”’ 
Tilly had not waited for the hymnal; Tilly had begun. She 
did not sing In the Sweet By and By, or We're Marching to 
Zion, or Oh, to be Over Yonder; she sang a shocking verse: 


“Zu Lauterbach hab ich mein Strumpf verlor'n 
Und ohne Strumpf geh ich nicht heim ; 
Drum kehr ich wieder nach Lauterbach hin 
Und kauf mir ein Strumpf fiir mein Bein.” 


Tilly sang the song a second time. Roughly translated it 
meant: ‘In Lauterbach I lost my stocking, and without my 
stocking I won’t gohome. So back I’ll go to Lauterbach and 
buy one for my leg.” 

“Where did you learn such a song?’’ 

“Ach, that I knew from my childhood, and you too.’ 
Tilly’s tone was insolent. ‘If it hadn’t been that that young 
Yankee was all the time baffling you, she might ’a’ come out 
once and spent the night and we would 'a’ sung for her.” 

“Let’s sing Number Thirty-six,” proposed Betsey, turn- 
ing tremulously from page to page. Number Thirty-six was 
My Soul, be on Thy Guard, to the tune Laban. No one ever 
needed thestirringadmonition morethan Tillyat thismoment. 

“No,” said Tilly. ‘‘I have another song. I heard men 
singing it back in the woods, and it goes: 


’ 


‘There's a hole in the bottom of the sea, 
There's a hole in the bottom of the sea, 
There's a hole in the bottom of the sea, 
There's a hole in the bottom of the sea. 


,”? 


’ 


“That’s the Sweet By and By tune,’ 
dalized. ‘‘ Don’t, Tilly!” 

‘“There’s the chorus to it yet,’ said Tilly. She sang so 
wildly and loudly that the dog gave a yelp, and the cat 
leaped to the mantel. ‘It says: 


‘ Fill the hole, 

Fill the hole, 

There’s a hole in the bottom of the sea. 
Fill the hole, 

Fill the hole, 

There's a hole in the bottom of thé sea.’”’ 


cried Betsey, scan- 


3etsey closed her hymnal and lifted her sewing, in every 
motion the dignity of one who has done all and, doing all, 
has failed. 

‘I’m going to bed,” announced Tilly. 

‘Yes, well,’’ said Betsey, still composed and unresentful. 

Listening to the footsteps above, she sewed on. When she 
heard the ropes of the bed creak she put her sewing down 
and laid her head on her folded arms. 

After a long time she shook her head and, rising ponder- 
ously, went about her bedtime tasks. 


V 


ti IE Shindledeckers sat together in their kitchen. It was 
a clear, still Christmas Eve, moonless, but bright with 
stars. Tilly was idle from necessity, Betsey because industry 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


seemed inappropriate to this holy eve. They observed the 
occasion in no other way; the trimming of a tree was a 
worldly ceremony, and they had never believed that Santa 
Claus came down the chimney. 

““We have everything, pretty near.’’ Betsey’s voice was 
placid, yet a keen observer would have caught here a 
discordant undertone. ‘We have our good solid house and 
our nice field and our woods. Even if we should never get us 
any more clothes we would still have enough till—till ——” 
Tilly looked up sharply. Was Betsey going to begin again 
about dying?—‘‘for a couple o’ years yet anyhow. We 
have’’— Betsey found it necessary to take a long breath—“‘it 
good compared with many. Think how poor Job Sharretts 
was murdered on the mountain, and think how Calvin 
Weikert was took up for it. Think 6 

The temptation to be sardonic was too much for Tilly. 
“You think we ought to be thankful no one ever wanted to 
murder us, and we never wanted to murder anybody?” 

‘We ought to be thankful for everything that’s good,” 
answered Betsey. ‘‘There’s poor Thomas Bashore, whose 
wife went off and is now with her worldly people.” 

“You have right,”’ agreed Tilly. ‘I’m glad my husband 
has not gone from me to live with worldly people.” 

‘And there was that Cora woman who came to buy our 
old things—how restless! Her eyes went round and round; 
it was plain she had found no peace.” 
































Tilly regarded her sister with an unmistakable glare, not 
directed at her personally, but at her sentimental ideas. 

‘““We have God,” declared Betsey defiantly. ‘And our 
meeting, and each other and this nice home and our dog and 
our cat and ——”’ 

Tilly changed her seat from the settle to the rocking-chair 
and flung herself back and forth, the black ties of her coif 
dancing in the breeze created by her motions. 

“Tf we had a little girl between us, we could bring her up 
right. She could sit on the low stool and make patchwork, 
and when she was done she could play with the cat and the 
dog. I'd like to bring upa little girl, not to be worldly, but to 
be plain, to be ‘little and unknown, loved by God alone,’ as it 
says on the towel. I would teach her to quilt. Nobody 
quilts right any more. No!’ Tilly interrupted herself. 
“You would have to teach her to quilt. She could go to 
meeting and play in the cemetery with William Hershey's 
little ones. Perhaps she could some day marry one of those 
little boys. I would not want her to stay single like us. I 
could teach her cooking, funnel cakes and pie, and soap- 
making and everything else. I would make her an accom- 
plished child, not such a shissle like some. I would i 

“You would what?”’ asked Betsey. Tilly lay back in her 
chair, exhausted by her ardor. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ she said wearily. 
She mocked herself again, tapping herself on the forehead. 
““T have one rafter too few in my house.” 


Fea Betsey was alarmed. A deep though vague dis- 
comfort in her own breast had terrified her for weeks. 
Could it be that both she and Tilly were growing strange? 
Surely God would not visit them with so terrible an afflic- 
tion after their quiet, devout lives! As though the evil she 
dreaded were taking corporeal shape, she heard a creeping, 
stealthy step. Was the door locked? Happily she could see 
from where she sat the bolt secure in the hasp. 

She looked at Tilly, but Tilly was watching the dog. He 
had lifted his head and now he got to his feet with motions so 
careful and slow that he made no sound. He went quietly 
with a feline swing of his body toward the door and stood 
with his ears cocked. ‘I heard someone walking,” whis- 
pered Tilly. She looked up at the clock; it was half past 
seven. ‘Who can it be at this late hour?” 

““Nobody,”’ answered Betsey nervously. 
Whisky, and lay down.” 
“And you be quiet.” 

There was suddenly a loud knock. 

“Boys playing a joke on us,’’ guessed Betsey. 

“Or perhaps Cora come back with her man and her big 
wagon to fetch our things,”’ said Tilly nervously. 

Betsey half rose from her chair. “I'll ask them through 
the door what they want.” 

There was a louder knock. 

Tilly seized Betsey by the arm. “It might be liquor peo- 
ple. They know we don’t sympathize with them. Let’s turn 
out the light and go upstairs. Let’s Gi 


“Come back, 
The cat uttered a low miaow. 
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Tilly’s voice trailed away, her jaw dropped and the skin of 
her cheeks quivered. From outside came a strange, small, 
smothered cry. 

“What is it?’’ said Betsey hoarsely. 

Madness was upon poor Tilly; she leaped from her chair 
and began tugging at the heavy bolt. 

“Are you going to open?” shrieked Betsey. 

“To be sure I’m going to open!” Tilly’s trembling hands 
succeeded in their endeavor, the bolt slid back and she 
opened the door, not gingerly or carefully, keeping her foot 
against it and putting her eyes to the crack, but widely. 

Outside stood a shrewd, sober-looking woman with a 
bundle in her arms. It was from the bundle that the cry 
came. ‘ Are you Betsey Shindledecker?’’ asked the stranger. 

“Yes,” said Betsey and Tilly with one voice. 

The stranger looked from one to the other. ‘Which is 
Betsey ?”’ 

“‘T am,” answered Betsey. 

Tilly stepped back, her intent eyes now on the bundle, 
now on Betsey, in a glance which was not good to see. 

“Come in,”’ invited Betsey. 

The stranger went directly to the settle. She handled the 
bundle briskly and expertly, laying it on her knees and be- 
ginning to unroll the voluminous wrappings. 

“It was here when I started,’’ she said pleasantly. 


HE keen eyes traveled from one object to another; she 
saw the beautiful old pieces of furniture and glass and 
china, the well-fed dog and cat. The dog watched her with 
profound interest and the cat’s eyes gleamed. She saw the 
broad bosom and the kind arms of Betsey; at Tilly shrinking 
back into the shadow she did not seem fo look. 

At last, reaching the core of her bundle, she slid forward 
on the settle so that the light shone full upon it. ‘“‘There!’’ 
she said. ‘‘ What do you think of that?” 

‘The dog took a step nearer, the cat rose and arched his 
back, Betsey sat down on the settle and leaned forward. The 
face of Tilly, pale and bright-eyed, peered from the shadow 
like a mask hung on a wall. She meant to ask a question, 
but only her lips shaped the words; no breath made them 
audible. The question was: ‘Is it a little girl?” 

Betsey looked at the woman and reckoned her age. 
“Whose is this dear child?”’ 

““Yours,’’ answered the brisk voice. 

‘“Mine!’’ said Betsey with a start. 

The stranger was very clever; she did not answer at once. 
““Yours,”’ she said at last. ‘‘A young woman died in the 
Lanesville hospital last week, a widow, without friends. She 
said she was acquainted with you, and she wanted us to ask 
you whether you would take her baby. She said she was 
to visit you, but her husband had died and she had had too 
much sickness and trouble. She was a good, hard-working 
little thing. There was nothing wrong with her or with her 
husband except misfortune. They were entirely without 
friends. This is a lovely baby; would you be willing to keep 
her for a little while and see whether you liked her? This 
would be a home such as any: child might rejoice to have, 
and she would be a blessing to you.” 

There was a long silence. 

Then the woman addressed the shadows in the corner of - 
the room. She understood the existence of strange subtleties 
in human character and human relations, and she wished to 
make no mistake. ‘‘Come see her.” 

Tilly's step lagged, not with unwillingness but with weak- 
ness. She sat down beside the settle in the rocking-chair 
which she had a little while ago swung back and forth in rage. 

Then the strange woman made a mistake in spite of her 
shrewdness; she held out the baby toward its legal in- 
heritor. ‘‘Do you want her?”’ 


ETSEY did not take the baby; she leaned back and folded 

her arms, pressing them tight against her throbbing 
heart. ‘‘ Tilly will have to decide,’’ said she coolly. ‘If she 
says to take her, I’m willing.” 

“I would have to tend her most of the time,”’ stipulated 
Tilly hoarsely. ‘‘That would have to be understood. You 
have good eyes, and you could sew for her, but I would have 
to tend her and prepare her food and hold her.”’ 

“Fix it any way you like.’’ Betsey’s tone was level and 
constrained, as though she feared to disturb a quivering 
needle settling to the Pole. 

“Well, then,”’ consented Tilly, “‘I’m willing.” 

Outside the closed door the stranger stood still. She had 
said that she would visit the sisters and their charge regu- 
larly, but she did not believe they had heard a word. She 
could see nothing inside the house—the Shindledeckers cur- 
tained their windows closely—but she could hear. It must 
be the thin sister who was speaking. 

“How ashamed I am of the way I have acted before you 
and God, Betsey! We can get her baptized when she’s old 
enough, and we can train her to be ‘little and unknown, 
loved by God alone,’ as it says on the towel. We can teach 
her everything it is needful to know. She can sit on the 
little stool that we sat on, and she can wash her hands at 
the brown bow! with the doves on the edge, and she can have 
our things.” 

There was silence except for the creaking of a rocking- 
chair, then a little whimper. ‘Let us sing for her.”’ 

The hole in the bottom of the sea was apparently filled; 
Tilly returned to the original, and Betsey joined with her 
deep alto: 


“In the sweet by and by 
We shall meet on the beautiful shore ; 
In the sweet by and by 
We shall meet on the beautiful shore.” 


The stranger went down the path. The tune changed; the 
sisters were singing Silent Night, Holy Night. _ 

‘What happiness!” said the stranger as, smiling soberly, 
she drove away. 
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o Your Christmas Shoppin 





Comfortably 


The beautiful and useful Fuller 
brushes that you select in the quiet 
comfort of your own home are brought 
to you by the Fuller Man at just the 
time you want them. They are neatly 
packed in holly boxes, ready for mail- 
ing or to hang on the tree. 


And then if you find that there is 
someone you have overlooked, or an- 
other you wish to remember, the Fuller 
Man still has time to bring more of 
these attractive gifts before Christmas. 


The Fuller Man saves you ever so 
much weary shopping among the 
crowds. He is scheduled to call on you 
regularly—but is always ready to 
come at any other time you send for 
him. Telephone the nearest Fuller 
office. Or send a card to Hartford and 
we will mail you the “Handy Brush 
Book,”’ and arrange to have your Fuller 
Man call promptly. 


The Fuller Brush Company, 109 Windsor Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. Branch offices in over 200 cities. 
(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


December, 1924 
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FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 






carry thisRed Tip Tag 
in addition to the trade 
mark. Look for both! 
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Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


we}ERTRUDE KAY will buy 
Meee! this Christmas number some- 

#! where in Spain, where she 
¥) | has gone to get a fresh line 
wae) of charming color subjects 
for the JouRNAL. She adores trotting about 
from her studio in Alliance, Ohio, to China 
or Japan, to Java or Sumatra, to Continental 
Europe, to wherever in the world there is 
brilliant color and fat, pink babies. Her ver- 
satility is as great as the charm of her painting. 
In this one issue, for instance, she painted 
the cover—Christmas Eve at an Old World 
cathedral in the fourteenth century—and she 
also wrote and illustrated Bunny Face and 
the Spirit of Christmas. 







LEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT was 

born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 22, 1872. Her grandfather was the 
Rev. Jacob Abbott, who wrote the Rollo 
books, which were famous in their time. 
Rollo was a model little boy who finally be- 
came a butt for cynics. The late Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, editor and former pastor of Plymouth 
Church, was an uncle. John S. C. Abbott, 
great-uncle, was a historian, perhaps best 
known for his romantic and enthusiastic Life 
of Napoleon. Her father, Rev. Edward 
Abbott, was an editor and author. 

As a little girl in Cambridge, with her 
father rector of the Episcopal church there, 
she came in contact with such men as Lowell, 
Longfellow and Ole Bull. ‘How wonderful 
to be little in Cambridge when so many people 
were big,’’ was her afterthought. Lowell was 
an immediate neighbor who had the children 
walk in his rose garden and took them on his 
knee, when they pulled his whiskers and he 
told them stories. 

Eleanor always wanted to write. They 
said she was stupid in school, failed in every- 
thing, was interested only in composition and 
reading, but did not do these right. She 
started to compose many stories, but never 
finished them. 

Her fiction aspirations were disapproved 
by her elders as something empty, lacking 
the urge of ethics and uplift. Up to seven- 
teen she thought she might become an ani- 
mal painter, but this dream faded. She drew 
distorted dogs in autograph albums. Round 
nineteen she put in some time at Radcliffe 
College, and because of an eccentric style, not 
to mention lack of spelling, punctuation and 
grammar, she did not attain much academic 
honor. In fact, they tried to put her out of 
the English-literature class, saying she lacked 
everything required for composition and had 
no future. A few years later, when a thousand- 
dollar prize had been awarded for The Sick- 
a-Bed Lady, came a letter congratulating the 
author and saying “Thank God, you didn’t 
follow my instructions on how to write,” or 
words to that effect. 

While at Radcliffe she won a prize from a 
local paper for a Christmas story. A couple 
of years later two poems were accepted by 
Harper’s, much to the author’s surprise. 
They were long and serious poems. It took 


a year to write them and the financial rev- 
enue was slim, but of course it was much 
honor and distinction. The Toy Command- 
ment poem made quite a stir, being read 
with approval in some pulpits and con- 
demned in others. It was the story of an 
aged man who had a deathbed repentance. 
One reader took it to be the genuine confes- 
sion of an old sinner and wrote to the maiden 
author that he, too, was a sinner and felt 
just the same way about it. 

A year or so later she was writing short 
stories, but could not get them accepted by 
the magazines. Before this she had been 
dabbling at free-lance advertising in Boston 
to make pocket money. This meant a pick- 
ing up of little jobs at six or eight dollars 
apiece, writing brightly about things that 
were duds. A knack of making people desire 
unwanted things resulted in the offer of a 
regular job of fifteen hundred dollars a year 
writing advertising copy in New York. She 
went to the metropolis and was shown a 
splendid room with an oak desk which was to 
be hers exclusively. Instead of being delighted 
she was overcome with the childhood horror 
of being cooped in a room. 

“T always write sitting on the floor at 
home,” she sobbingly informed the aston- 
ished employer. “I could never stand this.” 
And went out in hysterics. 

So it was home again. Amid a futile effort 
to become a private secretary, more stories 
were written in spare time, Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays. They kept coming back. 
Upon a day of despair, two stories were re- 
turned, one from Ainslee’s and the other from 
Smart Set. Just as a final throw with the 
literary dice, resolved in case of failure to go 
into advertising for good, the author juggled 
the stories, sending the Ainslee reject to 
Smart Set and vice versa. Both were ac- 
cepted. That seemed like the hand of fate: 
Literature it was! 

What a beautiful world, how noble the 
editors when you knew them, how delightful 
everything! The family friends gave a modi- 
fied approval; they would have been more 
pleased if the tales had been accepted by that 
sedate monthly for which Boston is noted. 

The Abbotts had a summer-home farm at 
Wilton, New Hampshire, and this is the pres- 
ent home of the author. The father bought 
it at auction and called it Rollo Farm after 
the hero of Grandfather Abbott’s books. 
Eleanor at twenty-three or twenty-four 
years of age spent the summer here with her 
parents. While at the dinner table one day 
the phrase Sick-a-Bed Lady popped into her 
mind. She thought it would be a fine title 
for a story, but had no idea what the story 
would be about. She excused herself from 
the table, went upstairs and started to write. 

“That is the way Eleanor always writes,” 
interrupts the Closest Friend. “She gets a 


Gertrude A, Kay 


oyome of Us 


title first and the plot then makes itself. 

Sometimes this method gets her char- 

acters into the most awful holes, almost 

no way of straightening them out. I 

say to her, ‘Eleanor, for heaven’s sake 
why don’t you make a plan first?’ and then 
she replies, ‘Life doesn’t make any plans, 
and how can I tell in advance what my char- 
acters are going to do? I have to let them 
fight it out among themselves.’” 

Well, that Sick-a-Bed Lady story of six 
thousand words or so wrote itself in nine 
days. It was put in a stamped envelope and 
addressed to a minor magazine. The author 
went to bed and woke up in the middle of the 
night with the thought that the story should 
go to another publication. She rose, took the 
manuscript out of its envelope and changed 
its destination. If it had gone to its orginal 
place it would have probably yielded thirty 
dollars. At Collier’s, whither it was redirected, 
it took the thousand-dollar prize and estab- 
lished the girl author’s name in literature. 

The story was full of emotions and heart 
throbs, yet it was enjoyed by persons of heavy 
intellect. It was read at a meeting of a state 
medical association and was approved as 
scientifically correct by the learned doctors 
present. 

The author says she did not then know 
the difference between a lung and an ear. 
She has written a lot about invalids and gets 
letters from invalids all over the country say- 
ing they have just the same symptoms and 
thanking ler for sympathetic treatment. 

Two years after winning the big prize the 
author was awarded its duplicate from the 
same source for the story called The Very 
Tired Girl. All together nine books have been 
published. They are collections of short 
stories, except for two novels or novelettes. 
The author distinguishes as her “biggest and 
thickest”? works, Old-Dad and Rainy Week. 
Nobody knows just where all these books are 
in the cases; they fly round the house. 

One literary child has never been seen by 
its parent. It was a book called The Stingy 
Receiver. The publisher sent a copy that 
was lost in the mails and the family were dis- 
couraged from asking for it in bookstores 
when a young clerk in a Boston store advised 
them against purchasing any of the author’s 
works, saying other books were more eligible. 
It may be deduced from this that book re- 
views and such have little interest for the 
writer. She never reads them, and does not 
subscribe to a clipping bureau. 

The creator of romances had hers in No- 
vember, 1908, becoming the bride of Dr. 
Fordyce Coburn. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard University medical school and practiced 
in Lowell, Massachusetts. The couple moved 
to Rollo Farm in New Hampshire about 
seven years ago. There is a big rambling 
farmhouse, a large screened porch hidden 
behind woodbine, a spacious dining room 
with beamed ceiling and an adjacent glassed 
porch decorated with growing flowers. There 
is a barn, and cottage for the farm help. A 
lot of Nature and no style at all. 
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PREMIER 
makes foods 
taste their best 











Some CHICKEN left over— 
what to do with it? Make a 
salad, or a sandwich, and add 
Premier Salad Dressing. Premier 
has just the right tang to bring 
out all the flavors you like best in 
cold meats, vegetables, fish and 
fruits. Not too much seasoning, 
nor too much oil. Just right. A 
wonderful dressing to use for 
salads, sandwiches, sauces, cold 
meats, and many other delicacies. 
More than a million women will 
tell you so; they’ve tried it. 
Recipe book on request. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





Chicken salad 4 la Premier—wonderful! 





lad DRESSING 
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\ out by pre-cooking. 


1. Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 

2. The pick of America’s Wheat—con- 
tains 25% Natural Bran, with essential 
Vitamines and Mineral Salts. 


3. A new and delicious Flavor lie 
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F you have not tried the 
New Pettijohn’s yet you 
are missing something extra 
good. No other cereal food 
ever hit the public taste so 
quickly or so completely. 


What the New Pettijohn’s is 
—the New Pettijohn’s is the 
finest of America’s Whole 
Wheat, containing 25% Nat- 
ural Bran. It is pre-cooked, 
processed to bring out the 
flavor, rolled, and delicately 
toasted. 


The Housekeeper knows— 
nearly everybody likes a hot 
cereal better than a cold one. 
The New Pettijohn’s cooks 
through and through in 3 to 5 
minutes, fresh, hot and appe- 
tizing. A grateful, generous 
breakfast—a welcome change 
forluncheon—the finest of hot 
suppers for growing children. 


The Mother knows—here is 
a Real Food that Tempts Chil- 
dren to Eat Bran—and Like it. 
The New Pettijohn’s con- 
tains 25% of Natural Bran. 


john’'s 


EAT CEREAL 


It makes the flavor of the 
New Pettijohn’s mellow and 
rich. 


The Food Expert knows— 
the New Pettijohn’s is not 
only a nutritious food, but an 
ideal regulator. It contains 
25% of Natural Bran, together 
with the Vitamines, Lime, 
Iron and Phosphorus of the 
Wheat. 


Your Appetite knows—both 
the aroma and the flavor of 
the New Pettijohn’s are deli- 
cious. Pour over it good top- 
milk or cream, and the taste is 
something to be grateful for. 


TRY IT—TASTE IT— 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer's — 
A Generous Package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Bunny Face and the Spirit of @hristmas 


(Continued from Page 23) 


trimmings around the store while he was 
away. It looked quite fine. But it seemed 
queer, too, that she’d never talked about 
Christmas. 

It seemed to Bunny Face that every single 
child had money to spend—for presents for 
other folks, mind you. This was all new to 
Bunny Face, for he had supposed that Santa 
Claus brought all the presents to everybody. 

So Bunny Face concluded that he must 
have some Christmas secrets too. He’d give 
presents to people himself 
and have surprises and 
whisper like other folks. But 
how about the presents— 
what were they to be? That 
puzzled him. He sat by the 
stove and thought and 
thought. The next day he 
went for a walk. And aftera 
while he found himself on the 
last street of the town just 
where the fields began. 





And the Parson’s sister got him some sup- 
per, and he sat on 4 little stool by the fire and 
ate it while he told them about hunting for 
Santa Claus’ house. Then Bunny Face said 
that he knew five folks that wouldn’t have 
any Christmas, yes, sir. ‘Me,’ he said, 
“Agnes, the dump children, the janitor, and 
Madam Iceberg.” 

“Well, maybe not,” said the Parson. 

Then he talked about something else, and 
asked Bunny Face if he had ever heard the 
Christmas Story. As Bunny 
Face didn’t know that there 
was one, he shook his head. 
So the Parson opened a book 
and turned pages, then read: 
‘**And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding 
in the field, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night.’”’ 


¢ 
© 
« 


HEN it was finished 
the Parson closed the 





Ahead were the snowy woods 
and the frozen creek. 

“Guess I’ll look for the pine trees,” said 
Bunny Face. This had been in his head all 
the time, and he only said that to surprise 
himself. If he could only really find Santa 
Claus he’d be all right. Then he’d explain 
that all he had was Agnes, and she wasn’t a 
Christmas present to be givenaway. And he 
knew that there was no other way out of it; he 
must find him. So that day he visited all the 
pine trees that were anywhere about. But 
not under one of them did he find a house, let 
alone Santa Claus’ house. 


E KNEW that it must be getting 

late, for the sun was big and red and 
low down behind things. He was coming to 
the dump, which was mostly covered with 
snow, but the janitor’s shanty looked black 
and gloomy and only a little thin blue smoke 
was coming out of the chimney. 

Suddenly a snowball whizzed past his head, 
and he saw the biggest dump child duck 
behind the corner; then snowballs began 
coming from every way, for the other dump 
children had come out. After a while they 
got tired and began to talk. Bunny Face 
started it by asking if they knew where Santa 
Claus’ house was. The real little dump chil- 
dren stared, but the big ones looked ugly. 

“Santy Claus your granny!” they said. 
“Who put that in your head? Anyway, if 
there was one, our old man would take his 
shotgun to him.” 

As Bunny Face trudged on, it came to 
him that there would be other folks beside 
himself who would not get presents on 
Christmas. It made him feel a little better to 
count them. 

“First,” he said, “there’s me; second, 
Agnes; next, the dump children. Let’s see— 
fourth, the janitor, of course And fifth?” 
He might as well use up all his fingers. 
“Fifth—Madam Iceberg. Yes, that was a 
good one, for she wouldn’t get presents or 
give them.” 

But you don’t know who Madam Iceberg 
was. She was the most-wondered-about per- 
son anywhere around. Long ago she used to 
go traveling, and have visitors from away off 
come to see her. At those times the big house 
would be lighted from top to bottom, with all 
sorts of things going on. Then she was really 
beautiful to look at. But mercy me, how 
she’d gone off these last years! Now her hair 
was far too yellow and her cheeks far too pink 
and her eyes were—uneasy. 

There were No Trespassing signs all over 
her place; and rather than buy at any of our 
stores, she used to drive every day in her 
high carriage over to the next town and do 
all of her shopping there. So you can see 
that she wasn’t at all friendly with any of us 
thereabout. 


F COURSE little Bunny Face had never 

talked to her, but he felt sure Santa 
Claus wouldn’t risk bothering much around 
her chimneys. 

So with his head filled with these thoughts 
he went on till he came to the Parson’s little 
white house. Bunny Face decided to knock 
on the door and ask how the dog was. And 
the door was quickly opened by the Parson 
himself, who invited him right in. 


book, saying: ‘‘It’s the 
Spirit of Christmas, sonny — 
the Spirit of Christmas that the world 
needs.” 

Bunny Face liked the idea. Spirits were 
a sort of ghosts or goblins; he knew that 
much. Not like Santa Claus at all—fat and 
pink, but different. He’d rather think that 
the Spirit was like a beautiful lady, a sort of 
fairy. So that’s what he was thinking about 
one day coming home from school, when he 
heard the sound of sleigh bells behind him. 
He turned around and waited, for hopping 
bobs in those days was a great sport with 
the children. But it wasn’t a bobsled at all, 
but Madam Iceberg’s fine green sleigh, fur 
rugs and all. 

‘“‘Who’s afraid?” said Bunny Face to him- 
self as the sleigh glided past him, and he 
hopped lightly on behind, to the surprise of 
all the people in the street. 

On they went, Bunny Face holding on 
for dear life, and Madam Iceberg in all her 
furs sitting there as grim as an image. They 
went very fast and soon all the shops were 
left behind, and the houses, and they started 
to climb the hill toward the big gate. 

Then something made her look around sud- 
denly and their eyes met. ‘‘ Well,” she said, 
surprised, “‘who are you?” 

“Bunny Face,” he answered promptly. 

For a minute she looked as if she might 
laugh; but she didn’t. Then she said, “ Do 
you know who I am?” 

“Yes,” said Bunny Face; ‘they all call 
you Madam Iceberg.” 

“Possibly,” was all she said. 

Bunny Face was about to let go when she 
turned around again and said, ‘‘ Now hold 
on tight.” They were turning in through the 
big iron gates which stood open. 


HEN the sleigh stopped in front of the 

house, and Madam Iceberg handed 
Bunny Face one of her bundles to carry, 
saying, “Here, boy, take this.” The driver 
looked surprised, and so did the maid who 
opened the door; but nobody said a word 
just followed her inside. 

It was big and dark and quiet in the house. 
Then suddenly Bunny Face saw something 
that made him stop short and drop the 
bundle. 

“There’s the Spirit of Christmas,’’ he 
shouted as loud as he could shout. 

““Where—what?” asked the lady, ever so 
surprised. 

“There on the wall,” cried Bunny Face, 
running quickly past the amazed group and 
stopping in front of the portrait of a beauti- 
ful person in white with flowers in her hair. 

“You silly boy!” said Madam Iceberg. 
“That’s only my portrait—when I was mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh, it’s not you,” said Bunny Face, giving 
her a long look and shaking his head. “It’s 
the Spirit of Christmas. I’ve found her, I’ve 
found her!” he cried, jumping about and 
clapping his hands. 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about 
at all, Mr. Bunny Face, but come over here 
and sit down, and we Il hear all about it.’ 

“Well, there’s lots about it,” said Bunny 
Face; “and you’re in it, too, for you aren’t 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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TODAY ROMANCE HAS A TRADE MARK! 


N savage times men shook hands to prove to each other that 

they concealed no weapon. 

The extended open hand became a Mark of Friendship. 

Today the Commercial Mark of Friendship is the Trade Mark, 
a mark often backed by millions of dollars. 

The trade mark of Entertainment and Romance is Paramount. 

Your admission money has the power to command the very 
best screen entertainment. You pay for it anyway. Get it. Know 
before you go. 

Leadership has brought to Paramount the greatest talent of all 
the world, eager for the greatest reward and the chance to thrill 
ten thousand audiences! 


Motion pictures are on the right track today and millions of 
responsible Paramount fans know what put them there. 

See the current Paramount Pictures—J. M. Barrie’s “Peter Pan”, 
a Brenon Production, Gloria Swanson in “Wages of Virtue”, 
Rudolph Valentino in “Monsieur Beaucaire”, “The Side-Show 
Of Life”, “The Covered Wagon” a James Cruze Production, 
Cecil B. DeMille’s Production “Feet Of Clay”, James Cruze’s 
“Merton Of The Movies”, William DeMille’s “The Fast Set”, 
Thomas Meighan in‘“Tongues of Flame’’, Pola Negri in‘ Forbidden 
Paradise” and you will have a new and convincing idea of the 
punch of real entertainment. 

“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town”! 
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How I Save 
Repair Bills 


By Mrs. Pauline Koch 











of my sewing machine regularly with 3-in-One 


| SON) HEN I tell you that I oil every moving part 
| Oil, I have told you the whole story. 


| 
| **3-in-One saves the machine and I save the money 
| that would go for repairs. \ 


“T have always used 3-in-One. That’s why they ( 

allowed me so much for my old machine when I 1 
| bought this new electric one. The man said it 
showed very little wear.” ( 


j Aina 
j _d-in-One | 
The High Quality Sewing Machine Oil 


| has been saving sewing machine repair bills for thirty years. It’s ( 
) all pure, highly refined oil, light enough to penetrate tightest \ 
bearings; heavy enough to stay put and lubricate perfectly. 

| 3-in-One won’t dry out or gum. 


At all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles; also in 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans. The 8-0z. bottle is the economical House- 
Y hold Size. Contains most for the money. | 


FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of oe: 
Uses. Write for both on a postal. } 











THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 SM. William St., New York, N. Y. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 


| fy 
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Bunny Face and the Spirit of Christmas 
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going to have any Christmas—you, and the 
school janitor, and the dump children, and 
Agnes, and me—none of us are going to get 
presents.” 

Then Bunny Face told her about Agnes, 
and the Parson, and the dump children who 
didn’t believe in Santa Claus or anything. 
“That’s about all,” he said, “except Santa 
Claus’ house, and I couldn’t find that.” 

So Bunny Face stood up and said he must 
go, and when he looked back Madam Ice- 
berg had sunk down deep in her chair, so that 
he could hardly see her. But the Spirit of 
Christmas on the wall looked like a white 
angel. 

Something exciting and most surprising 
happened the next day. The school janitor, 
Old Crab, was in the jail. Yes, sir; and the 
big boys were down there trying to see him 
through the bars. He had been caught in 
Madam Iceberg’s house the night before, 
stealing. The servants found him as he was 
getting away with a big roast under his arm. 

Everybody was wondering what she would 
do about it. Would she have him let off 
maybe, because it was so near Christmas? 
But nobody really expected her to do that. 
And just then the Parson came walking along 
with his sister, and this one and that one told 
him that he was the very person to go up and 
talk to the madam about letting the janitor 
go. It was his duty. But he shook his head 
and said that ‘‘it wouldn’t do a bit of good, 
not a bit!’”’ But his sister said, “Oh, Archi- 
bald, do!” So he went, the poor man. 


HEN he rang the bell he told himself 

that he was a fool for coming; but the 
door opened just then, so he couldn’t run; 
and the maid was saying, ‘‘Come in, please.” 
And after a while Madam Iceberg came 
walking in. 

“Oh, you’ve come to talk about little 
Bunny Face, I know,” she said, smiling and 
holding out her hand. “He has the most 
fantastic ideas,” she said, ‘‘and he calls my 
portrait in the hall the Spirit of Christmas, 
though I can’t see why.” 

You can guess how surprised the Parson 
was; but he asked to see the picture, and 
said he quite agreed with Bunny Face. And 
Madam Iceberg looked pleased. Then they 
talked on and on, but not a word was said 
about the janitor until the Parson was about 
to leave. Then he told her. But he didn’t 
seem at all astonished when she said to let 
him go—by all means. Yes, certainly, con- 
sidering the season and all that sort of thing. 

A few minutes later the 
Reverend Mr. Brisbane was 
seen walking out through 
the big gates quite smartly 
and smiling most pleas- 
antly. 

Then one day Madam 
Iceberg’s big green sleigh 
stopped right in front of 
Katie Duckworth’s store, 
which was the first time 
that that had ever hap- 
pened. And she got out her- 
self and walked in. All the 
customers in the store 
turned around and stared. 

“Ah, here you are, Mr. 
Bunny Face. I’ve been 
looking for you everywhere. 
I want you to help me—that is, I want you 
to join me in some secrets and surprises.’’ 


UST then Katie Duckworth came over to 

see what was wanted, and Madam Iceberg 
explained very politely that she would like to 
borrow her nephew for a little while to help 
with some Christmas plans. 

Katie Duckworth said, “Allright, ma’am.”’ 

So Bunny Face got his cap and muffler and 
followed Madam Iceberg out to the big green 
sleigh. Then she told the driver to drive 
around a bit, because she and the young man 
must have a talk. 

“Now, Mr. Bunny Face, please begin and 
name over that list of folks who won’t have 
any Christmas this year,” said the lady. 

“Well,” said Bunny Face, “there’s me, 
of course, and Agnes, then the dump children, 
and the janitor and—and you.” 

“All right,” said Madam Iceberg; “and 
I want you to help me make plans. Will you?” 





“Sure,” chirped Bunny Face. “Toys?” 

“Yes, indeed, toys,” she said. “But where 
do we get them?” 

“Why, old Mrs. Hampton’s Toy Shop, of 
course,”’ said Bunny Face. 

So the lady bent forward and said, “Mrs. 
Hampton’s Toy Shop, driver.” 

When old Mrs. Hampton saw them and 
knew who it was, she took off her thick 
glasses, then put them back on again quickly. 
But she didn’t say “ Run along,” today, but 
“What can I do for you?” 

And before Madam Iceberg could answer 
Mrs. Hampton, Bunny Face grabbed her 
skirt and, pulling her along, pointed to a pic- 
ture of Santa Claus coming out of a funny 
little house under some tall pine trees. 

“That’s it,” he said; ‘“‘Santa Claus’ house.”’ 

“So it is,” said Madam Iceberg; “sure 
enough; that’s the house that you were 
hunting, isn’t it?” 

But Bunny Face didn’t answer. He had 
his head on one side and was staring with all 
his eyes. 

The lady puckered her lips and pointed 
and sort of blinked; so old Mrs. Hampton 
wrote in her order book: “1 framed picture, 
entitled The House of Santa Claus.” 


s OW,” said Madam Iceberg ina business- 
like tone, “let’s begin to buy toys.” 

“Who for?” asked Bunny Face. 

“For your dump children,” answered 
Madam Iceberg. 

So Bunny Face began. ‘That and that 
and that,” he said, pointing at fire engines 
and kites and hobbyhorses. And_ they 
bought dolls and dishes and sewing baskets 
for girls. 

Then Madam Iceberg paid for the things 
out of her purse, and told Mrs. Hampton to 
send them up to her house, and said 
“Good-day.” 

The other customers looked too surprised 
to speak when the lady and the little boy 
closed the door behind them. 

When they were back in the sleigh and all 
covered up, she said, ‘‘Now how about 
Agnes’ present?” 

“She hasn’t any place to sleep,” said 
Bunny Face, “but under the stove.” 

“All right,”’ said Madam Iceberg; ‘then 
probably a basket with a red cushion in it 
would please her; don’t you think it might?” 

Yes, Bunny Face thought that it might. 

So the lady said that she would make the 
red cushion herself; then she told the driver 
to go to the hardware store, and they went in 
and she bought several bas- 
kets. 

SK “But,” said Bunny Face, 
“‘ Agnes only needs one.” 
“Tm thinking of the jani 


tor and some others on 
your list,” said Madam 
Iceberg. 


“Are we going to give 
him a_ present?” asked 
Bunny Face. 

“Certainly,” said Madam 
Iceberg, “for he’s on you 
list. So at the next store 
she bought good things to 
fill baskets. Bunny Face 
thought she’d never stop. 

“And now,” she _ said, 
““we’re finished.” 

“There are two more names yet,” said 
Bunny Face. 

“What?” said Madam Iceberg, with the 
twinkle look. ‘Two more?” 

“Sure,” said Bunny Face. ‘“Your’s and 
mine.” 





“@\H, THAT is so,” she said; “but I’ll 

have to talk to Santa Claus about your 
present, so that you’ll be surprised. That’s 
one of my secrets, you know.” 

Of course that sounded pretty pleasant to 
Bunny Face—talking to Santa Claus about 
secrets and: surprises. But something 
worried him at the same time: What was 
Madam Iceberg to get? And he grew so 
quiet that finally she bent over and looked 
at him. 

“T don’t know what you are going to get 
for Christmas,” said Bunny Face slowly. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Extra help 
on wash day! 


The combination 
of splendid soap 
and naptha in 
Fels-Naptha gives FF 
youanextracleans- fF 
ing value you can- fF 
not get in any other 

































Jy hy do women believe in the 
extra goodness of FELSNAPTHA? 


Extra goodness that gives them deep, sweet cleanliness in their. 
clothes. Extra goodness that makes washday easier on their clothes— 
easier on themselves. 


Women just know they get extra washing help from Fels-Naptha. 
They have proved it and are proving it today just as their mothers 
did before them. 

Real naptha! You can tell 


There’s a reason for this extra goodness—this extra washing help ide anil 
that Fels-Naptha gives you. 
Fels-Naptha is more than just “soap”. It is splendid soap and naptha. Two 


great cleaners working together—helping each other. Naptha loosens the dirt. 
Soapy water flushes it out. So easily—so safely—so thoroughly done! 


That’s why nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha in so many homes — 
for the family wash—for those little daily washings of stockings, handkerchiefs, 
dainty underwear and baby’s things. 

A great many women are learning every day that they get more washing help for 
their money in the golden bar of Fels-Naptha than they can get in any other way. 


Can you afford to be without this extra helpfulness? 








© Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


for yourself the extra goodness of Fels-Naptha. Get , : 
Ek a bar from your grocer’s—or send 2c in stamps for a = griginal po oe naptha ~~ E7 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. the familiar red-and-green wrapper. Duy 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Bunny Face and the Spirit of @hristmas 


(Continued from Page 42) 


“Well, I know what I want,” said the lady 
gayly. a 

“Oh, what?” asked Bunny Face, sitting 
up straight. 

“Why, a little guest on Christmas day,” 
she answered. 

““A little what?” asked Bunny Face, for 
that wasn’t a present at all. 

“Ves, a little guest, one Mr. Bunny Face, 
to come early on Christmas morning and 
stay all day. And 
to go around with 


“And now, Mr. Bunny Face,” said the 
lady, “we must go and take care of those other 
surprises.” 

“To the dump?” asked Bunny Face. 

“Yes, and on the way back we'll stop at 
your Parson’s,” said Madam Iceberg. 

Well, right then the sleigh came jingling 
around the house and stopped at the door, and 
what do you suppose? Well, all those toys 
from Mrs. Hampton’s Toy Shop were packed 

in that sleigh, which 
made it look ex- 
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of us children “I 
have a secret I 
won’t tell,” as we all walked toschool. But 
nobody really believed it, for who could have 
a secret with Katie Duckworth? 

As you might know, Bunny Face was up 
pretty early on Christmas morning, all ready, 
holding Agnes and watching out the front 
window. You could hear sleigh bells every- 
where and people’s voices calling, ‘‘Same to 
you” and “ Merry Christmas.” 

Then came a sleigh, around the corner, 
and stopped in front of Katie Duckworth’s 
store. The driver jumped out and ran in 
with a basket with red ribbons flying and a 
letter tied to the handle. The letter said “A 
happy Christmas to Miss Duckworth,” and 
please to allow her nephew to come to spend 
the day. 

Katie untied the ribbons and looked inside, 
and there were oranges and nuts that they 
could see; and so she said “All right” to 
Bunny Face, who picked up Agnes and said 
good-by. As they went through the gate, 
Bunny Face saw wreaths in all the windows 
and over the big door, and Madam Iceberg 
was standing there, waving her hand. 

“Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas!” 
she said. 


ND then it really began. First there were 
all the wreaths, and pine branches over 
the fireplace, and candles, and right under 
the Spirit of Christmas there was a trimmed 
Christmas tree. My, my, such a tree! You 
never saw the like. But under the tree 
toys, toys! toys! Beginning with a veloci- 
pede—there was a sled, games, books, 
skates, a dark lantern. Oh, goodness me! I 
can’t tell you all the things that there were. 
And if you'll believe it, there was the picture 
of Santa Claus’ house—the very one! 

Fora minute Bunny Face just couldn’t talk; 
then he jumped up and down and ran back 
and forth, pulling Madam Iceberg around by 
the hand, showing her this one and that one, 
and how it worked. My, how they laughed 
at everything. ‘For Miss Agnes from Bunny 
Face and Madam Iceberg” was what it said 
on the letter tied to one Christmas present. 
And beside the basket and the red cushion 
was a ball for her to play with. Bunny Face 
put her in and held her down with both 
hands till she went to sleep. 





But the Parson 

and his sister heard 

the sleigh bells coming, and the door was open 

before they got there, and everyone was say- 

ing “‘ Merry Christmas!” and ‘‘ The same to 
you!” as fast and loud as he could. 

Then Bunny Face said to the Parson, tak- 
ing out the letter, “I am to hand you this.” 

And the Parson took it and read, ‘‘ With 
every good wish from your friends, Bunny 
Face and Madam Iceberg.”” And he seemed 
greatly pleased, and said: “Well, I guess we 
all know something about the Spirit of 
Christmas now.” 

“Tt’s her, it’s her,” shouted Bunny Face, 
pointing at Madam Iceberg, and he flew over 
and shook her by the coat, saying, “‘ Now I 
know what those words mean.” 

And she looked very happy as they started 
toward home. 

“Fe, fi, fo, fum! I smell a turkey,” said 
the lady as the door was opened and they went 
into the hall. ‘‘ Let’s be quick.” 

So taking off their things—and a-hold of 
hands—they went out where a table was set 
with two chairs, one for Bunny Face and one 
for her. And in the center there were red can- 
dles burning, and a Santa Claus with a pack 
on his back. Then they sat down and Madam 
Iceberg leaned over and said, “‘ Merry Christ- 
mas, Sunny Face—for that is what I am go- 
ing to call you.” 

And he said, “Same to you!” and a big 
smile started and ran clear across his face and 
both ears wiggled pleasantly. 


’ 


HEN the dinner began tocomein. First 

a turkey on a big platter, all trimmed up 
and so brown and shiny that it looked var- 
nished. Next were all sorts of dishes of dif 
ferent things with covers over them to keep 
them hot, and you couldn’t begin to guess 
what was in them all. “A little more gravy 
over everything” or “Do have another 
drumstick,’”” Madam Iceberg would say. 

Then finally they both leaned back in their 
chairs and didn’t eat any more. They talked 
about all sorts of things and asked each other 
questions, back and forth—and he asked her 
if she knew any stories! 

She said: ‘“ You’re right I do, Mr. Sunny 
Face. Come, let’s go in by the fire and tell 
them there.” 

So they took hold of hands and went. 





— 
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KI - 1s always 
a Bright and Cheerful 


How comfortable, clean and satisfying this Old 
Dutch Cleanser kitchen is! Its very cleanliness cre- 
ates cheerfulness and makes kitchen tasks more 
inviting. 

The regular use of Old Dutch Cleanser will 
make your kitchen an Old Dutch Cleanser kitchen 
too. Keeps woodwork, floors, sink, cabinet and ‘all 
cooking utensils hygienically clean and spotless. 
And does it easily and quickly 


Old Dutch ts economical because it goes far- 
ther. Its fine feathery particles are flat-shaped, con- 
sequently they cover more surface and do more 
cleaning. Old Dutch erases the dirt, contains no 
hard jagged grit and does not scratch. Does not 
hurt the hands. 


Old Dutch is your greatest cleaning help 
because it gives you best results and greatest value 
for your money. There is nothing else like it. 








© 1924 The C. P. Co 
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At your jeweler’s. Literature upon request. 


WM. A. ROGERS,LTD. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Heirloom Plate 


Generation to Generation 
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How could you choose 
| “ \ an a lovelier gift ? 


Guaranteed for 
100 years 





OT though you searched the whole world 
through, could you find a gift with more 
of the qualities gifts should have! Here is 
beauty absolute and enduring; itself sug- 

gestive of friendship, affection or love. Christmas 

can come and go a hundred times but the loveli- 
ness and usefulness of this gift will not pass away. 

















All of this 
doll’s ward- 
robe, excepting 
footgear, is in- 





i 


cluded in Design No. 4484, 
and fits dolls from sixteen 
to twenty-four inches high. 

























New Toys for Good Girls and Boys 


The cradle at right is 
made from peach bas- 
kets, as described in ac- 
companying article. 
The kitty workbag below 
made from two twelve- 
inch lengths of white 
oilcloth has back and 
front joined with 
blanket-stitching in 
black wool and black 
embroidered features. 
Leave three-inch open- 
ing at each hip. Han- 
dle of tape is run 
through the shoulders. 


OLLIES 
that any 
little girl 


could love, and 
animals that ev- 
ery little boy can 
train, are pre- 
sented here to 
add to their 
Christmas joys. 
Real ingenuity 
is responsible for 
the fruit basket 
cradle, in which 
the basket form- 
ing canopy has an 
end cut off—mak- 
ing it eight inches 
high—so that it 
fits into another 
basket. Sew to- 
gether, with heavy 


To Find in the (hristmas Stocking 


























The Laughing Dog 
shown below is eighteen 
inches high and has 
white felt body and face 
with painted red fea- 
tures. The arms, legs, 
tail and ears are of 
taupe velvet. The pink 
velvet vest and the 
patent-leather collar are 
bound in blue. At the 
bottom, Madame Kat 
of gray velvet, with 
painted black stripes 
and features, has a 
wired fur tail. 














oc 











thread, through 
holes punched in 
back and sides. 
Line inside and 
out—except bot- 
tom—with cotton 
batting. Lay 
cardboard in bot- 
tom, then line all 
over with muslin. 
Cover inside with 
half a yard of soft 
white material, 
making piece for 
back on stiff pa- 
per and sewing it 
in. A yard of 
chintz will cover 
outside. Leave a 


(Continued on 
Page 63) 
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The lovely Vicomtesse de Frise discusses 


her method of caring for her skin 


“Cuarm and loveliness, which depend so 
largely upon an exquisite complexion, add 
immeasurably to a woman’s social influ- 
ence. Fortunately, every woman may pos- 
sess a lovely skin. But she must give it the 
right care, a delicate cleansing and a soft 
protection. These, in my judgment, can 
best be had by the use of Pond’s Two 
Creams. I use them constantly and find 
them indispensable to the freshness of my 
complexion.” 


(fect. Le Treg 


HE Vicomtesse de Frise was a 
fascinating American girl. 
Then she married a titled Parisian. 
Today she is one of the most de- 
lightful hostesses in Society’s young- 
er married set. A piquant intellect, 
wit and natural tact, plus social ex- 
perience in the exclusive circles of 
London, Paris and New York. That’s 
why. 

A cosmopolitan atmosphere per- 
vades her “afternoons at home,” 
where titled persons from every 
country in Europe sip their tea beside interesting 
Americans of many pursuits. 

Realizing that “charm and loveliness depend 
largely upon an exquisite complexion,” the Vicom- 
tesse de Frise did not wait for her taxing social life 
to write fine lines upon her face before beginning to 
care for her skin. 

Learning of Pond’s Method she tried the Two 
Famous Creams which Pond’s laboratories have for 
years been perfecting. They precisely met her needs 
as they are meeting the needs of beautiful society 
women everywhere. And now the Vicomtesse de- 
clares: “I use them constantly and find them indis- 
pensable to the freshness of my complexion.” 


How the Vicomtesse does it 


The first step in this famous method of skin care is a 
Rejuvenating Cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Always after exposure and every night, spread it 
liberally over your face and neck, letting the pure 
oil sink deep into the pores to rid them of dirt, dust, 
powder and rouge. With a soft cloth, wipe it all 
off. Never mind if you are horrified at the dirt; 
just do it again. And now feel your face! Delicious- 
ly relaxed and softened—fresh and recreated, too. 





VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 


Girlishness, simplicity and unusual social 

poise give this young vicomtesse a fascinating 

personality. She attributes the freshness of her 

camellia-pale skin to the daily care she gives 
it with Pond’s Two Creams 





POND’S TWO CREAMS USED BY SOCIETY 
WOMEN TO KEEP YOUNG AND LOVELY 


If your skin is very dry, smooth 
in a little more cream, letting it stay 
all night on the places where fine 
lines are forming. You will waken 
to find them almost gone. 
And now the second step—always 
| before you powder, always before go- 
7 ing out, smooth on a feathery film of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. See what 
a lovely finished tone it gives your 
skin. And now watch how well your 
powder goes on, with a smoothness 
that makes your skin just rose- 
leaves. It stays, too. For hours 
you'll hold that lovely finished look. 

Moreover, this delicate greaseless 
cream smoothed on under your pow- 
der before you go out, shields you 
from the coarsening effects of wind, 
dust and cold. It gives your skin 
that “soft protection” the Vicom- 
tesse deems so essential. 

Keep your youth and loveliness. 
Buy Pond’s Two Creams today. 
See how youthful they will keep 
you. You'll soon find them as “in- 
dispensable to the freshness of your 
complexion” as the Vicomtesse de Frise has found 
them to her own. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


, 


THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 

THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI MRS. JULIA HOYT 

MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 

MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. 
LADY DIANA MANNERS 


are among the other women of distinguished 
taste and high position who have expressed their 
approval of the Pond’s Method of caring for the 
skin and of Pond’s Two Creams. 


MRS. CONDE NAST 


FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon at once and we will 
send you free tubes of these two famous creams and full in- 
structions for following Pond’s Method of caring for the skin. 





: Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. M 
131 Hudson Street, New York 
Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold and 
: Vanishing Creams. 
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The Greatest Gift of All 








#y 


THE ENGINE 


There is more than passing pleasure in the gift of a Willys-Knight — infi- 
nitely more! Such a gift will bring your family boundless joy and happiness, 
now and in the years to come. 


Pride in its distinctive beauty of line and contour — its brilliant performance 
— its smooth, velvety power. Satisfaction in the amazing quietness, flexibil- 
ity and economy of the world-famous Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine. 


This is the same type of engine that powers the most expensive, handbuilt 
cars of Europe; the only type of engine in the world that actually improves 
with use. Simple, sliding sleeves instead of noisy poppet-valves. The 
annoyance and expense of carbon-cleaning and valve-grinding are banished 
forever. Carbon only makes this engine quieter, smoother and more 
powerful, mile after mile and season after season. 


And finally —in addition to matchless beauty, comfort, economy and long 
life — all Willys-Knight models are now equipped with the famous Lan- 
chester Balancer, which conquers engine vibration! 


At the wheel of a Willys-Knight car, you can loll back in the deep, soft, 
yielding cushions and relax. Driving is as effortless as breathing; steering 
as easy as turning your head. Control levers are just the proper length. An un- 
usually light pressure operates the pedals. Dials and gauges are in plain sight. 


Why not make this Christmas memorable? Talk it over with your husband 
NOW. Show him this advertisement and let him know why Willys-Knight 
is unquestionably the greatest gift of all. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


ILLYS~KNIGHT 


IMPROVES WITH USE 
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Period ‘Dolls are 
Exquisite Gifts 


When Holbein came to England and found Anne Boleyn’s star in 
the ascendant, he portrayed this tempestuous queen in truly regal 
splendor. Directly below she is seen wearing a gown of old-blue 
velvet with a panel of silver brocade faced with silver tissue and lined 
with old-blue taffeta. The undersleeves, neck binding and coif be- 
neath the velvet headdress are of silver tissue, and rows of brilliants 


further emphasize her majesty. A Venetian lady of the eighteenth 


century, ready for the carnival, smiles enticingly beneath her black 
silk mask and wears a black taffeta frock, ruche and tricorne, bound 
with gold braid. The front panel is of gold lace over white satin, 
and on her tight sleeves generous wings of taffeta are gold-edged. 








































ND now, besides looking so 
entrancing that thedrawing- 
room which they adorn be- 

comes the shrine of all hearts, the 

new dolls furnish inspiration for a 

bal masque, and assure us that if we 

follow their silken perfection our 
gowns will be truly authentic. 


They all have two white crinoline underskirts gathered 
about the waist, the one next to body made from a piece 
24 inches long, doubled to 12 inches in length, and varying in 
width from Anne Boleyn’s 42-inch crinoline to Velasquez’ 
72-inch one. The second crinoline is 25 inches long, with a 
6-inch hem, and about 75 inches wide. The Velasquez one 
has plaits laid in at lower edge to make the skirt stand out in 
hoop effect. Skirts of all the costumes fall about one inch 
below the crinoline and are cut about three inches wider. 

The left-hand one of the three dolls below represents the 
Empress Eugénie, who was so charming a figure during the 
Second Empire. She wears a changeable peach and beige 
taffeta, ruffled as to skirt and sleeves, each ruffle being edged 
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In the Prado, 
at Madrid, 
hangs Velas- 
quez painting 
of this Spanish 
lady. Herrose 
taffeta gown 
has circular- 
cut panniers, 
divided at cen- 
ter front and 
each side and 
lined with crin- 
oline and blue 
ee ee oe 
Changeable 
blue and red 
silk braid trims 
skirt and black 
velvet bodice, 
and a bertha of 
cream lace, 
matching the 
full cuffs, falls 
below anorgan- 
die band and 
row of pearl 
beads. On her 
hair a blue, a 
rose and a tan 
feather are ar- 
ranged, with 
two crystal 
drops at each 
side. 


with apple green ribbon to match the five bows on bodice and 
the belt. A tiny collar and bell sleeves of organdie and a bon- 
net of taffeta, with mauve flowers, add to her winsomeness. 

She needs no wizard’s cap of silver cloth to prove her an 
enchantress—the lovely lady of the moyen-Age period, whose 
original is in the Hampton Court museum. Her blue and 
rose changeable taffeta robe has silver braid edging the bot- 
tom of skirt and the silver cloth front panel, which tapers 
from neck tohem. The basque jacket, flaring from the waist 
in back, is of bright blue velvet, lined with rose and gold 
changeable taffeta, and edged with white fur. A mauve chif- 
fon veil is attached to end of cap and one wrist, and the silver 
lace ruffle on cap is studded with sapphires and rubies. 

A marquise of the court of Louis Seize wears an apple 
green taffeta skirt trimmed with small ribbon rosebuds. 
Each pannier is made of a piece of rose taffeta one yard long 
and twenty-three inches wide, gathered on three sides and 
drawn up toa four-inch width and fastened from center back 
to center front of the black velvet bodice. Lace bertha and 
cuffs and lace mittens; powdered hair, in which a rose is 
placed, and the inevitable pearls are other charming details. 








These dolls from Paris may be bought 
ready to dress or made of cotton-stuffed 
pink muslin, with attached doll heads. 
They measure from shoulder to shoulder 
5 inches; from shoulder to end of body, 
11% inches ; thickness of body, 2% inches ; 
across front of waistline, 3 inches; around 
waistline, 8 inches; legs, 78 inches long; 
arms, 13 V4 inches. The legs are covered to 
knees with silk stockings; feet have taffeta 
slippers with white kid soles. 
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(Left) Colgate’s Florient Petite Com- 
bination: Perfume, lipstick and a 
compact that is small enough to slip 
into the glove. $1.00. 


GIFTS THAT ARE 
SURE TO PLEASE 
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Cashmere Bouquet Perfume—for the woman 
whose goal is distinction. In a botile of finest 
French crystal. $1.50. 


Slim, trim, smartly black. Shaped like awatch, 
Contains powder, rouge and two mirrors. It 
is Colgate’s Watch-Case Compact. $1.50. 
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Different, daring, delightful is Colgate’s 
Piquante Combination. A fragrance as gay 
as the spirit of carnival, Perfume and silky 
face powder in a unique setting. $3.00. 

















Colgate’s Orchis Gift Box: Compacts of pow- 
der and rouge and a purse-size flacon of per- 
fume, For the girl with a flair for the rare. $3.00. 


Colgate’s Florient Combination: Black enameled 
compacts of face powder and rouge—Florient 
(Flowers-of-the-Orient) perfume in a crystal 
flacon—nestling in rich gold satin. $2.50. 





To delight a child—Colgate’s Minia- 
ture Perfumes. Three different 
scents, 25 cents. For the grown-up 
—man or woman—Colgate’s Toilet 
Water in a holiday box. $1.00. 


Colgate’s Florient Perfume: A charm- 
ing gift because it holds one of the 
secrets of charm. $1.00 and $2.00. 


(Below) What man could feel neglected 
if Christmas morning brought him a 
Colgate Men’s Gift Box. Rapid- 
Shave Cream, Coleo Soap and Toilet 
Water, $1.50. 


(Right) Because of its fine quality, 
its matchless perfume and the prestige 
of its name, Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
is always°a delightful gift. 3-cake 
box. 70 cents. 











ONE CAN SHOP FRANTICALLY ONE CAN DECIDE TO GIVE 


FOR MANY WEEKS BEFORE COLGATE’S. THESE GIFT 


CHRISTMAS, AT GREAT COST SUGGESTIONS ARE VARIED 





OF TIME AND ENERGY OR— SO AS TO SUIT EVERY TASTE. 
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Party-Bags to Make for Ghristmas 























A handsome work- 
bag of blue and gold 
brocaded velvet is 
twenty inches long 
and sixteen inches 
wide. An inch-wide 
ruching of mauve taf- 
feta is fastened with 
gold braid and tassels 
to the brocade, and 
side puffs of dull blue 
taffeta, four and a 
half inches wide, join 
the blue taffeta back 
to the brocade. At top 
of bag there is a three- 
inch box plait, front 
and back, fastened to 
the mauve lining with 
gold braid. A thirty- 
inch blue and gold 
cord, caught under 
gold braid at side 
puffings, makes the 
handle. Directly 
above is sketched the 
gold-corded motif— 
on outside of bag in 
back — which holds 
box plait one and a 
half inches below top. 
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For the petals of the rose taffeta party-bag, roll 
taffeta squares, ranging from two and three- 
quarters inches for lower ones to four inches for 
the upper, diagonally from one corner to center, 
tacking ends; now cut off the other corner and 
gather the raw edge to required width. The foun- 
dation is of taffeta, five inches by eleven inches, 
lined with chiffon, finished with green ribbon, 
casingand buds. Half a yard of taffeta required. 
































Covered entirely with 
picoted petals, the 
apricot taffeta bag 
above is easily made. 
For foundation, cut a 
piece of taffeta six 
inches by twelve 
inches, seaming six- 
inch sides together 
and rounding corners 
of bottom. Then 
run four narrow 
darts, two and a half 
inches long, from 
center point at bottom 
to give shape. Place 
the three-inch oblong 
petals in overlapping 
rows. Green ribbon 
binds top and is used 
for floral spray. Line 
with China silk and 
draw up with apricot 
cord. The taffeta bag 
below has round base, 
three and a quarter 
inches in diameter, 
and, without lace, is 
seven inches high; 
has nineteen-inch cir- 
cumference. 





Another petaled bag is cone-shaped, with petals 
made of shaded lavender ribbon, ranging in width 
from one inch for bottom rows to one and three- 
quarters inches for top. Take a length of ribbon and 
fold from left to right, the raw end down to bottom 
selvage, on right side of ribbon. Then fold top 
selvage diagonally to bottom on wrong side, form- 
ing a pyramid. Now bring ribbon up in back of 
pyramid and fold straight across; the fold will be 
on half the base of pyramid. Fold ribbon diag- 
onally from center base of pyramid to bottom selvage 
to form first half of second pyramid. Then fold up- 
per selvage down to base in back to complete pyra- 
mid. Continue, basting pyramids in place; gather 
slightly along their straight edge and attach row 
to bag, which is six inches long and twelve inches 
at top. Line and finish with lavender cords. 
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The wonder~working 


Zone ot 
Kelvinati 


~in which 
Joods keep fresh 
for days... 


a 


oft 





Just a few degrees below the temperature of the ordinary 
ice-cooled refrigerator is a colder zone that affects the keep- 
ing of food in a startling way. It is the zone where mois- 
ture crystallizes out of the air as frost, leaving the atmosphere 
dry, crisp and snappy. The air in the refrigerator takes on 
the frosty “sting” of a sharp November night. 


This is true refrigeration as produced by Kelvinator, the 
electric method. Foods placed in this kelvinated air keep 
fresh and sweet for days. 


Many foods actually improve when kelvinated. Green 
salads, for example, “crisp up” until they almost fall apart 
at the touch of the fork. Meats mellow and acquire that 
delicious tenderness that few cooks obtain. 


The hostess who serves kelvinated foods is constantly com- 
plimented on their deliciousness. More important still, she 
is independent of ice delivery and is free forever from its 
annoyance. 


Kelvinator can be installed in your present refrigerator. Com- 
pared with ice it is an economy as well as a convenience. An 
illustrated descriptive booklet will be mailed gladly on request. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
286 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator 


The Oldest =i 


Domestic 












fits any 
Ke/rigerator 
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Thus John followed his Master in dealing with the 
sources of conduct. 

There is one passage that presumably has led to much 
asceticism, where I am sure we should follow the spirit 
rather than the letter: ‘‘Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 

For my part, I certainly love the world. I love the moun- 
tains and the sea, I love spring dawns and winter sunsets, 
I love the rivers and the valleys and the green fields. Surely 
the apostle did not mean that we should not love the world 
or love life, but that we should not put what is secondary 
above what is primary. The love of God, the supreme artist 
of beauty, the love of truth and honor, the love of righteous- 
ness come before our love of material things. Let us love the 
world and the people in it with sincere devotion, but let us 
not love things which are transitory more than things which 
are eternal. The world passes away, but truth is immortal. 

The second letter of John is addressed to the “elect lady,” 
which I used to think was some deaconess. Really by the 
elect lady he means some church, for the epistle is evidently 
addressed to a number of persons in some Christian com- 
munity, The personal touch in the twelfth verse is interest- 
ing. The author is planning shortly to visit this church, 
hence the extreme brevity of what is written. Conversation 
will be much more satisfactory to both parties. The object 
in writing is to warn them against teachers who 
deny the divinity of Christ. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


The author of Revelation states his name plainly enough— 
John; but whether this is the disciple whom Jesus loved and 
the author of the Gospel and Epistles, I leave to those who 
are competent to express an opinion. The glorious poetry 
of the Revelation, in its imagination, passion, sense of form 
and color, and above all, in its transporting power, meets the 
severest tests triumphantly. The author was not only a poet, 
he was a dramatist; his feeling for conflict and for climax 
seems both instinctive and accurate. 

In comparison with the book of Acts and with the Epistles 
of Paul and Peter, there is an amazing change in the attitude 
toward the Roman Empire. Our Lord did not apparently 
concern himself with politics; his kingdom was not of this 
world. But all through the book of Acts Luke not only repre- 
sents Paul as untainted by political sedition, he represents 
the Roman authorities as men of fairness, impartiality and 
tolerance; had it not been for them, Paul’s life would not 
have been worth a pin. It is clear from a reading of Paul’s 
letters that he believed in good citizenship and obedience to 
the civic authorities so far as was possible. ‘Fear God. 
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letters is the last, the one sent to the church at 

Laodicea. These people were in John’s eyes the worst 

of all, because they were neither cold nor hot, but 

lukewarm; and they were plainly told that not even 

God can digest a Laodicean. In harmony with the 

heroic, uncompromising, aggressive attitude of the 
genuine Christian, John says, “‘I would thou wert cold or 
hot.” He despises them for their neutrality, and for their 
complacency and self-satisfaction. 


Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing; and knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. 


Doubtless they thought that every day in every way they 
were growing better and better. It was their smugness that 
infuriated the pastor. 

Then follow chapters containing visions, as impressive as 
a vivid dream. The four horsemen of the Apocalypse appear; 
climax is piled on climax, ending with the wreck of the uni- 
verse. 


There was a great earthquake; and the sun became black as 
sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as blood. 

And the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig tree 
casteth her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind. 

And the heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled together; 
and every mountain and island were moved out of their places. 

And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and 
the rich men, and the chief captains, and the mighty 
men, and every bondman, and every free man, hid 





Three Love Letters 


HE third letter is addressed directly to a man 
named Gaius, of whom we know little. But 
he must have been a member of the church to 
which the second letter was addressed, as is clear 
from the specific references, which make this 
epistle exceedingly vivid. He expects shortly to ‘ 
see Gaius face to face, and in the meanwhile he 
commends him and Demetrius, and condemns an 
ambitious busybody named Diotrephes. 
I call these three letters love letters, because 
pd emphasize so strongly the central idea of 
ove. 


Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; 
ae every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
G 


He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love. 


This being so, there should never be hatred or 
hostility between any members or any organiza- 
tions of Christ’s followers. Catholics and Protes- 
tants should regard each other with sincere 
affection and admiration, and individual church 
members should never let the sun go down on 
their wrath. As “the whole world lieth in 
wickedness,’”’ let us not make the irreparable 
error of promoting civil war among followers of 
Christ. 


If one reads a few pages in the Gospel of Mark, 
and then turns abruptly to the Book of Revela- 





Legend of Befana 


By B.Y. Wittiams 


N OLD barbaric splendor slow they came 
Across the desert plain—the three great kings 
From out the East, each bearing precious things 
To greet the Christ. Before them spread their fame; 
And humble dwellers near to Bethlehem 


Came out to see them and to add their store 
Of meager gifts to those the Magi bore. 


But one, Befana, took no heed of them. 
Too busy she with daily tasks! She'd learn 


Their story later. But they came no more; 


And old Befana sits beside her door 


Through all the years, still waiting their return. 


Oh, heart of mine, this is the Christmas Day — 
Fold for a time your busy cares away! 


themselves in the dens and in the rocks of the mountains; 

And said to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and 
hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb. 


King of Kings, and Lord of Lords 


ATER comes a vision of the beast with seven 
heads and ten horns, who made war upon the 
saints of God, but who received homage from the 
citizens of the world. Those who worship him are 
those whose names are not written in the book of 
life, referring of course to those who gave adora- 
tion to the Roman emperor. 

Then came the supreme battle for domination 
between Christ and the beast. It isthe apotheosis 
of the Man of Galilee. The new champion’s eyes 
were as a flame of fire. On his head were many 
crowns, and he had a name that no man knew. 
But he was called The Word of God, and on his 
thigh was written KING OF KINGS, AND 
LORD OF LORDS. Innumerable works of pic- 
torial, musical and poetic art have been inspired 
by this immortal picture of battle; I may cite 
here The Veteran of Heaven, the splendid poem 
of Francis Thompson, for it represents the very 
spirit of the Apocalypse. 


O Captain of the wars, whence won Ye so great 
scars ? 
In what fight did Ye smite, and what manner 
was the foe? 
Was it on a day of rout they compassed Thee about, 
Or gat Ye these adornings when Ye wrought their 








tion, one experiences a change in style and at- 
mosphere so complete that from the literary 
point of view it may be called a change from 
stark realism to the wildest romanticism. Open at random, 
and see for yourself: 


And again he entered into Capernaum after some days; and it was 
noised that he was in the house. 

And straightway many were gathered together, insomuch that 
there was no room to receive them, no, not so much as about the 
door: and he preached the word unto them. 


His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow; and 
his eyes were as a flame of fire; 

And his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace; 
and his voice as the sound of many waters. 

And he had in his right hand seven stars; and out of his mouth 
went a sharp two-edged sword; and his countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength. 


The former is what the witness saw; the latter is an appari- 
tion. The former is a description of actuality; the latter isa 
dream. 

The best way to enjoy reading Revelation is to read it asa 
magnificent romance; the very height of romantic literature, 
full of action, full of color, full of horror, full of splendor, 
ending in celestial serenity. 

There are many wrong ways to read it, of which the worst 
is the-mathematical; by which I mean the attempt to calcu- 
late the date of the end of the world, the millennium, or the 
second coming of Christ, by juggling with figures. The book 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse have sent many earnest seek- 
ers after truth into the madhouse; and the desire to reén- 
force one’s prejudices against some person, some nation, or 
some church by identification with a monster in the text has 
changed the Revelation of Saint John the Divine into a reve- 
lation of one’s own stupidity. Thus many Protestants in 
former times loved to believe that this book was a tract 
written against the Catholic Church; in the early years of the 
nineteenth century the Beast was, outside of France, quite 
generally identified with Napoleon Bonaparte; in the early 
years of the twentieth century the Beast became, outside of 
the Central Powers, theGermanemperor. I do not know who 
the next candidate will be; but as a means of strengthening 
one’s hatreds by the confirmation of Holy Writ, and at the 
same time increasing the unction of self-righteousness, the 
allegory is too convenient ever to become obsolete. 

There are historical allusions in the Apocalypse; but they 
deal with contemporary places and current events. 


Honour the King,”’ wrote Peter in his first epistle. There was 
then apparently nothing inconsistent in both Christian 
worship and homage to Rome. 

In the Revelation the political world power, the Roman 
Empire, is held up to detestation, is attacked with unsur- 
passable bitterness. The reason for this is perhaps twofold. 
It had become obligatory not merely to pay tribute unto 
Cesar, but to worship him; and while this recognition of the 
emperor as the supreme divinity had constituted political 
orthodoxy since the time of Augustus, the Roman rulers had 
been wise enough not to insist upon it. But later in the first 
century an attempt was made to enforce it throughout the 
Asiatic dominions of the empire. I can see in Europe the 
subtle and skeptical Athenians ironically acquiescing; but 
the Christians in Asia were made of sterner stuff. Even as 
Daniel defied royal authority when it conflicted with his con- 
science, the early Christians refused to worship Cesar. Thus 
it became exceedingly dangerous to be a Christian; thus 
persecutions of Christians raged with extreme violence; and 
thus happened what always happens: instead of terrifying 
the Christians by torture and murder, their independence 
became stiffened. Perhaps the Christian church in the 
future will be assisted by political or social opposition. 

The author of the Revelation appears to have had, among 
others, two objects in view—to strengthen the faith of Chris- 
tians under persecution, and to comfort them by the assur- 
ance that the Roman Empire was transitory. 

One today can plainly see through the terrific language of 
denunciation hurled against the civic authorities and the 
central political power, the sturdy faith of Christians, its flame 
spreading and brightening under persecution. They, at all 
events, when it came to an absolute irreconcilable conflict 
between patriotism and religion, knew which to choose. 

The book—written on the Isle of Patmos, a desolate 
island some thirty miles in circumference, in the A®gean 
Sea, southwest of Samos—after a statement of its author’s 
divine credentials, begins with seven short letters to the 
seven churches in Asia. He praises, with reservations, 
Ephesus; Smyrna is commended and counseled to stand 
fast under imminent persecution; Pergamos is warned 
against false doctrine; Thyatira is blessed, but also con- 
demned for its tolerance of immorality; Sardis has only a few 
members who are trustworthy; Philadelphia is the best of the 
seven; but the most famous of these admirable pastoral 


overthrow ? 


““* Twas on a day of rout they girded Me about, 
They wounded all my brow and they smote Me through the 


side: 
My hand held no sword when I met their armed horde, 
And the conqueror fell down, and the conquered bruised his 
pride.” 


What ts this, unheard before, that the unarmed make war, 
And the slain hath the gain, and the victor hath the rout? 
What wars, then, are these, and what the enemies, 
Strange Chief, with the scars of Thy conquest trenched about ? 


“The Prince I drave forth held the Mount of the North, 
Girt with the guards of flame that roll around the pole. 
I drave him with My wars from all his fortress-stars, 
And the sea of death divided that My march might strike its 
goal, 


“* In the keep of Northern Guard, many a great demonian swor 
Burns as it turns round the Mount, occult, apart ; 
There is given power and place still for some certain days, 
And his Name would turn the Sun’s blood back upon iis 
heart.” 


Whatis Thy Name? Oshow!—‘ My Name ye may not know ; 
’Tis a going forth with banners, and a baring of much swords : 
But my titles that are high, are they not upon my thigh? 
‘ King of Kings’ are the words, ‘ Lord of Lords’ ; 
It is written ‘King of Kings, Lord of Lords.’” 


Following the picture of the decisive battle came the vision 
of a thousand years in a world with Satan powerless in prison 
This vision has unfortunately produced an immense amoun 
of fruitless controversy between those who style themselve: 
Premillennialists and Postmillennialists. The best solutior 
of this controversy may be found in the words of the Amer 
ican naturalist, Thoreau. In the course of a public ad 
dress, he said, ‘‘There’s a good time coming!”’ A heckler 
sarcastically queried, ‘‘Can you fix the date?”’ Thoreau 
replied, ‘‘ Will you help it along?” 

After all the violence of Nature and man, after all the 
earth-shaking combats between God and Apollyon, the book 
ends with a serene vision of paradise, like a lovely pastora! 
idyl closing a drama of sally The river of life, with water 
clear as crystal, flows between the tree of life, and the heal- 
ing stream is free to everyone who has the will therein :to 
quench his thirst. 
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Why Santa stayed so long 
at Bobbys house / 


The same sweet juiciness, flavor and delicacy that delayed 
Saint Nick are found in every Star Ham. You'll enjoy every 
one of the sixty ways to serve it. Write the Department of 
Food Economics, Armour and Company, Chicago, for Free 
Recipe Book, “Sixty Ways to Serve.” 


armours HA 


“The HAM WHAT AM” 
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BODY 
by 


FISHER 


The introduction by Fisher of new-type coach bodies in every 
important price class tremendously accelerates the buying interest 
inenclosed cars. For Fisher — with unparalleled facilities, resources, 
skill and experience— now brings enclosed cars to price levels 
which will go far toward making enclosed cars the exclusive type. 
That significant fact can be expected to bring about a widespread 
change in the general buying trend. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


December, | 924 
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What Great Britain Thinks About War 


(Continued from Page 30) 


The British liberal, therefore, looks incred- 
ulous when the American liberal opposes the 
League of Nations, as an agent of imperial- 
ism, likely to serve its sinister schemes and 
tighten its throttle grip upon the world. Un- 
doubtedly economic and political elements 
are present in all nations, waiting if possible 
to make that fear about the League come 
true. They certainly are not absent in Brit- 
ain. ‘‘Some of our British brethren,” an 
American jurist once remarked, “have a 
God-given talent for converting a predatory 
expedition into a moral crusade.” But when 
the British liberal thinks about the League 
today, he is thinking, not of an extension of 
imperialistic policies, but of the only cure for 
their evils now in sight, the only extant, prac- 
ticable, working agency of international co- 
operation, seriously undertaking to develop a 
new technic in world affairs. If we are not 
willing to start with this beginning, develop 
it, enlarge its scope, eliminate its mistakes, 
and through it organize the public opinion of 
the world on the side of peace, then he ques- 
tions whether we will start anywhere. 

Such, at least, is my observation in Brit- 
ain. They went into the League five years 
ago, and the best of them, along with an in- 
creasing number of all of them, believe in it 
more heartily now than ever before. 

“T’m not going to mention the League of 
Nations here,” said a prominent Englishman 
recently addressing an American audience. 
Whereupon the American audience smiled. 
“Aye,” he said, “but if you knew what it 
means to us you wouldn’t laugh.” 


IIT 


THIRD element in Britain’s state of 

mind about war is suggested by the 
much abused but irreplaceable word, “paci- 
fism.” I do not mean that pacifism in its 
thoroughgoing form—the absolute refusal 
under any conditions whatsoever to counte 
nance or take part in war—is rising to serious 
proportions in Britain, although it is clearly 
true that in the event of another war, Brit 
ain will have more conscientious objectors 
to deal with, many times over, than she ever 
had before. 

I refer rather to an intense hatred of war, 
a vivid sense of its horror, a conviction that 
civilization cannot sustain its continuance, 
a conscience about its wickedness and fu- 
tility, the like of which, I think, has never 
existed in any nation on earth before. 

Britain has had every opportunity to know 
the truth about war’s barbarity and futility 
these past few years. 

Even if the British people should want to 
forget what modern war means, their own 
military men would not let them. Says 
General Swinton, of the British army: 

The final form of human strife, as I regard it, 
is germ warfare. I think it will come to that; 
and, so far as I can see, there is no 
reason why it should not, if you mean 
to fight prepare now 
we must envisage these new forms 
of warfare, and as far as possible ex- 
pend energy, time and money in 
encouraging our inventors and scien- 
tists to study the wag- 
ing of war on a whole- 
sale scale instead 
of . . . thinking so 
much about methods 
which will kill a few in- 
dividuals only at a time. 


HIS last war, there- 

fore, which, when _.« 
it was here, seemed to 
be a real one, was only 
“killing a few individuals at a time.” The 
American Civil War was regarded as the 
greatest conflict up to date. Seven hundred 
thousand men fell in that war. The Franco- 
Prussian War was quite a war of its kind, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson told us that he used 
to lie on the ground of his island and kick the 
turf in agony at the thought of the weariness 
of marching men and the cries of the 
wounded. One hundred and eighty-four 
thousand men fell in that war. Yet when 
ten million men fell in this last war, General 
Swinton tells us that we were only killing a 
few individuals at a time and that the hour 
has struck at last for us to get down to busi- 
ness and learn how really to make war— 
wholesale war—with germs and gas and 







lethal rays, concerning which last the general 
says that they will “shrivel up or paralyze 
or poison human beings.”’ That is war as it 
actually will be waged. 

The barriers are all down. They never can 
be put up. There is no limit to the ways of 
killing any more. 

The British people have been too close to 
this conflict, have suffered too deeply from 
it, have thought too seriously about it to 
miss the lesson. As one of them recently put 
it, “My theories may be put in a sentence: 
If mankind does not end war, war will end 
mankind. This has not been true in the past. 
But it is true in the present.” 


Fe piven ght this general detesta- 
tion and fear of war which exist among 
all classes, is a new conscience about war, 
specifically associated with Christianity. 
Marshal Haig, some time ago, said to a Brit- 
ish audience: “The Gospel of Christ is the 
world’s only social hope and the sole promise 
of world peace. It is a crusade to which I 
urge you, a crusade not having for its object 
the redemption of a single city, however 
holy, but the freeing of the whole world from 
the devastating scourge of war.’’ That call 
has not been answered in any adequate way 
by the British churches any more than it has 
by the American, but leaven is at work. The 
impossibility of reconciling Jesus Christ and 
war is more and more uncomfortably felt. 
The insincerity of praising the Prince of 
Peace with one corner of the mouth and con- 
senting to organized carnage with the other 
disturbs multiplying numbers of Christian 
consciences. 

Wherever British Christians meet, as re- 
cently in the great Birmingham Conference 
on Politics, Economics and Citizenship— 
“‘Copec”’ is a new and significant word in the 
vocabulary of British Christianity—there 
the question of Christ against war inevitably 
arises, there pacifism, whether welcome or 
not, insists on intruding, and there the con- 
viction inevitably gains ground that Christi- 
anity and war are mutually exclusive terms 
and cannot permanently exist together in 
the same world. 


N BRITAIN, as elsewhere, so far as the 

outward eye can see, nationalism and mili- 
tarism are in the ascendancy. Still the out- 
ward panoply of the military establishment 
is preserved and the people sing that “ Bri- 
tannia rules the waves.” 

That, however, is not all. It is significant 
of what is going on in the British mind that 
whereas the statue of Edith Cavell, near 
Trafalgar Square, when first erected had on 
it one motto, “For King and Country,” two 
more mottoes are now to be added. They 
are Miss Cavell’s own words: “Patriotism 
is not enough”; “I hate no man.” 

One returns from 
Britain with a renewed 
conviction that no 
better sportsmen are to 
be found anywhere. 
They are paying off to 
us their own debts and 
the debts of the na- 
tions they supported 
through the war, with 
little likelihood of ever 
being paid themselves, 
and although the 
burden is terrific they 
are not complaining. 
They even say that in 
the end they will 
come out stronger than we will, for they 
are being steadied and disciplined by their 
difficulties, and we are likely to be elated and 
spoiled by our prosperity. Their govern- 
ment is in the hands of progressive men and 
is valiantly endeavoring to substitute de- 
cency and good will for rancor and vengeful- 
ness in European affairs. 

Britain has been hard hit by the war; 
the evidence of that is on every side; but 
Britain is in.a wholesome mood. 

Friendship with America, belief in interna- 
tional codperation, intense and determined 
hatred of war—unless I misread the signs, 
these three elements constitute the most sig- 
nificant movement of British public opinion 
today. 
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Give her LEISURE, 


Give her spare time — 


ighter 


work. The gift that makes life 
easier is the gift for Christmas 
morning joy/ For every house. 
wife — a-PREMIER DUPLEX. 
It is a cleaner that, with the 
double action of its powerful 
suction. and motor-driven 


brush, gets all the dirt. 


cleaner 


4 


Itis a 


t, with its ball-beari 
motor, will clean as thoroughly 
after a lifetime's use as it does 


» today. Itis a cleaner fora gen- 
‘ eration of Christmases to come. 


puplex 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 











Name_ 
Street Address 


RF. D.— 





a 1 


}) ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


I Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company Ltd. 
Toronto and Winnipeg, and the Canadian General Electric Company 
I 


Dept. 112 


’ 


td., General Offices, Toronto. 


—_ 





Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 


————— — 





__ Telephone No. ___ 
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For Christmas Giving | 
- Cannon Towels and Matched Sets | © 


Where is the woman who does not love 
nice towels—who does not take joy in their 
quality and texture, and pride in the abun- 
dance of her supply? 

















































That is why you make no mistake in 
choosing Cannon towels for Christmas 
gifts. They are the kind that are received 
with delighted appreciation always— 
whether given to a bachelor girl living in 
“room and bath,” or the mistress of a large 
and overflowing household. 


Cannon towels are not only pleasant to 
look at and pleasant to touch, but they are 
extraordinarily “useable.” And what a 
variety from which to choose! Great 
generous-sized bath towels, medium-sized 
towels, and little ones (much liked by men 
after shaving). And then there is an equal 
variety of huck towels for hand and face. 


Moreover, when you purchase a Cannon 
towel of any kind, you have the satisfaction 
of knowing it is the best towel for the money 
you can possibly buy. The Cannon mills 
are the largest in the world, and effect great 
savings in manufacturing costs, You can 
buy Cannon towels everywhere—by the 
dozen, or singly at prices ranging from 25c 











to $2.00 each. 
CANNON MILLS, Inc. 
55 Worth Street New York City 











Cannon bath towels come in 
many weights, weaves and 
styles—all white, or with 
lovely fast colored borders 
to match the bathroom deco- 
rations. 





Cannon matched sets for gifts are 
charmingly boxed. Various combina- 
tions of towels; towels and wash cloths, 
or towels, wash cloths and bath mats 
with gold, pink, blue or lavender borders. 


J CANNON TOWELS | 
Absorb Quickly Wear Well Cost Less 


Trade-mark label that 
identifies Cannon towels. 
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Handkerchief and Nightgown (oases for (christmas 


Of white organdie over flesh-pink 
satin is the nightgown case below, 
which, folded, is 16 inches square. 
The top only is embroidered—any 
allover embroidery or plain or- 
gandie with or without a mono- 
gram may be used—and two-inch 
filet insertion, buttonholed on, 
serves as a frame for it. Cluny 
lace of similar width surrounds the 
entire case—a combination helpful 
in using up old laces. 


Nowadays, we are told, it is as unpardon- 
able to go visiting without a nightgown 
case as it is to forget to thank the hostess! 
To spare your friends any embarrass- 
ment, then, or to add a decorative touch 
to the guest-room bed, why not copy one of 
the exquisite cases above for a Christmas 
gift? The foundations are made of satin 
or any soft silky material over a single 
layer of cotton batting, liberally sprinkled 
with sachet. Each one is cut in one piece 
and folded to make the case, the circular and 
oval ones having a connecting strip five 
inches long making a figure-eight effect 
when opened. For cover, an old piece of all- 
over embroidery, iave-edged, may be used, 
or different kinds of embroidery or lace 
may be pieced together with Val insertion. 


In all of Paris no lovelier handkerchief 
cases were seen than these four of sheerest 
organdie over pink satin, with a bit of 
embroidery on top. The satin pads, which 
are slipped inside the case, are made over 
one layer of cotton batting, scented with 
@ favorite sachet. To make the pouch- 
shaped case in center, above, cut a circle 
of organdie eight inches in diameter and 
form a pocket by placing over it a second 
piece of organdie, slightly more than a half 
circle. Buttonhole the two pieces together 
in shallow scallops, and continue button- 
holing around the flap. 


















The peach-colored satin nightgown 
case below, 19 inches by 15 inches 
when folded, has three lace and 
embroidery panels, joined with 
narrow Val insertion and ruffled 
with Val lace. These panels offer 
another way of using up odd bits 
of lace and leftover embroideries. 
Tiny ribbon rosebuds are scattered 
below, and inch-wide. satin ribbon, 
caught through crocheted loops at 
each end, ties the case together. 


9 pte me ee 


The petaled nightgown cases have an out- 
side covering of rose taffeta, an inside one 
of white satin, and a narrow gold cord 
circling the edges. The circular one—16 
inches in diameter—is covered with rose 
taffeta petals, made by rolling an 8-inch 
square diagonally to center, then gathering 
the remaining edges. Decrease size to four 
inches square for smallest petals and add an 
artificial green center. The oval case, 12 
by 9 inches, may have picot-edged petals 
of shaded rose china silk or velvet. In the 
center an artificial rose, with green leaves 
and yellow center, is placed. Old flowers 
from hats may be cut apart and utilized 
for petals, as varying shades are most at- 
tractive. Or small flowers such as violets, 
forget-me-nots, etc., may be used. 


These hand- 
kerchief and 
nightgown 
cases were 
brought from 
Paris espe- 
cially for The 
Ladies’ Home 


Journal. 


The case with embroidered birds—eight 
inches square when folded—is in one 
piece, with a hemstitched hem; satin 
ribbon through crocheted loops fastens it 
together. Next to it, a 7-inch square of 
organdie and a corresponding piece with 
pointed flap are buttonholed together in 
scallops, and fastened with button and 
loop. The one at left, using a piece ten 
inches at widest point and six inches deep, 
is similarly made. The embroidered flap 
is eight inches by five and a half. One 
corner of an embroidered handkerchief 
may be buttonholed fast to form any flap, 
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HOSIERY 


Making Christmas Last Long 


Farner wisely 
solved his Christ- 
mas shopping 
problem when he 
bought Gorpon 
Hosiery for the 
whole family. But 
how hard for them 
to wait until 
Christmas to break 
the string! 

For mother, the lus- 
trous, heavy 300 and 
H600 which have given 
her such wonderful 
service in the past; for 
sister, the more frivo- 
lous chiffons for the 
gay Christmas parties; 
while little Bobbie and 
Jane have visions of 
the sturdy wools that 
withstand the hard- 
ships of rough out- 
door play. 

The completeness of 
the Gordon line offers 
a wide choice of satis- 
fying gifts, for men, 
women and children, 
which will still be giv- 
ing service long after 
the Christmas season 
has been forgotten. 


eae, 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest NGlls Underwear 



































j Established 1872 \ 


New York Boston 
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Flowers, more gorgeous than ever 

bloomed in a conservatory, are 

this year’s offering to the gods of 

fashion. Trail the flowers down 

the sides of skirt, from the shoul- 

der of bodice or scarf, or place 
them at low waistline. 





PAly\\W0% 
MAN TANS 

















Molyneux 


= HIS will be a season of flower-trimmed evening frocks, 
j fig) SO when you plan your Christmas gifts you may be 
$] sure that a spray of flowers will be much appreciated. 
Some lovely ways of wearing them and some of the 
Ba) favorite varieties are seen on the Paris frocks above. 
Molyneux chose a glorified rose in purple and lavender velvet 
and deep rose silk, with silver leaves and trailing branches of 
dark blue and silver ribbon, for the black satin at left. Where 
the tunic is split, a wide band of mauve crépe is glimpsed. 

Another Molyneux frock of black satin has a girdle embroid- 
ered in brilliants and green stones and uses them as a finish to 
the neck, following the trend of the new extension necklaces 
which hang down the back. A brilliant red feather boa adds a 
festive touch and suggests another acceptable Christmas gift. 

Callot’s net frock, third from left, in shades of pale yellow 
and green is bouffant and youthful. At center front clusters of 
golden grapes, with green-gold leaves, hang in a graceful spray. 
The rose is another typical Callot decoration, and gorgeous 
shaded ones adorn her tulle frock at extreme right, which has 
circular-cut flounces of orange, yellow and pink tulle on the skirt. 
A party bag from Barbiér is made of feather fringe, with the 
ostrich flues caught together by a ribbon border. 

On the next page a Callot frock in ivory and coral velvet is 
beaded with coral pink and white pearl flowers. Long velvet 
streamers and a costume necklace of pink and white pearls 





Molyneux Callot 


emphasize the décollétage. The smart coral ostrich fan, too, 
has Christmas potentialities. One of Callot’s loveliest creations 
is the sheer black lace over white lace frock, second from left. 
The white lace extends below the black in front and half 
reveals a large red rose at one side, which is attached to the 
white lace. Directly in front, the black moiré ribbon sash 
ties; this girdle—of Spanish derivation—features some of the 
newest and smartest dresses. 

Callot gives another version of this wide girdle on the white 
silk net dress next to it. Here it is of gold tissue with small 
pink roses massed together at center front. Tying the gold 
tissue scarf in a bow at back is an effective idea of Callot’s, 
which can be easily copied. The evening bag of pink net, with 
roses around base, is from Barbiér, and makes a gift that is 
almost indispensable when one goes to parties. 

Chéruit pays tribute to autumn’s colorful flower, and on a 
green-gold tulle scarf fastens a lovely bunch of chrysanthe- 
mums. Red at center with beige tips, and yellow with lavender 
tips, and dark green leaves, they are a distinct triumph for the 
simple copper georgette frock worn. The gathered flounce on 
each end of the scarf gives an interesting slant to this much- 
liked accessory. 

Boudoir caps, perhaps more than any other gift, are exorbit- 
antly expensive to buy and surprisingly inexpensive to make. 
Such little odds and ends of lace and embroidery go into their 

















Georgette, tulle and chiffon frocks are 
so plentifully scattered among the ac- 
customed metals, brocades and vel- 
vets of winter, that they will, in all 
probability, be an outstanding fea- 
ture of the spring and summer of 1925. 


Callot 
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The Dutch cap below is of net, 
six inches wide and one yard long, 
gathered to an Irish lace circle 
two and a half inches in diameter, 
edged with Val. Lay one-quarter- 
inch plaits at intervals in net to 
make it fit the twenty-four-inch 
headband of inch-wide Irish lace, 
under which blue ribbon is tacked. 
From sides, across back, is a ruffle 
of lace-edged net, twenty-four 
inches long and four inches wide. 
The triangular side pieces, wired 
on edge with fine milliner’s wire, 
are of Val-edged Irish lace, each 
side measuring six inches. Inch- 
wide Val lace, gathered on a six- 
inch circle of net that is wired at 
edge, adorns each side of second 
cap below. The crown is two straight 
pieces of net, twenty-six inches long 
and five and a half wide, gathered to 
insertion two inches wide and six- 
teen and a half long, going over top 
of head. Across center front sew a 
ten-inch band of insertion, and 
across center back sew a six-inch 
band. Pin circles to insertion so 
that center of each circle extends be- 
low edge of insertion. Put on cap, 
wrong side out, and pin net to cir- 
cles so cap fits head. Remove cap, 
make plaits in net even, sew to cir- 
cle and cut off surplus net. Center 
each circle with rose; add ribbon. 


























Callot 








Pocketbooks still adhere to the 
envelope shape. One of brown 
suede is embroidered in gold; 
another of black leather is bound 
in red leather; and silk ones are 
of white moiré or of brown faille. 





Callot Cheruit 


Costume jewelry adds the necessary 
touch to simple evening frocks, and 
inch or inch-and-a-quarter brace- 
lets are slipped on the arm, one after 
another, until they resemble a jew- 
eled cuff. The necklaces often are 
of the choker type, with an extension 
or loop down center back or front. 














make-up that often the ribbon is the only thing which must be purchased. For the fan- 
shaped one at top on opposite page, seam together two lengthwise edges of two pieces 
of four-inch-wide lace, twenty-four and‘a half inches long, for top of cap, to form fan. 
Add to the free lengthwise edge of one piece two-and-a-quarter-inch-wide lace for the 
front, and to the back a twenty-four-and-a-half-inch piece of net cut on the straight 
on lower edge and widening on upper edge from two and a half inches on sides to four and 
a half inches in center. Attach to lace on curved edge. Seam ends of fan together, whip- 
ping milliner’s wire along ends and across top on underside; and along wired edge on 
right side full on narrow Val edging. Front of cap is flat and plain, sides and back are 
gathered, so that headsize is about twenty-five inches—the usual size. Sew lace edging, one 
and a half inches wide, around entire cap for headband, and gather a lace ruffle across 
back, one and a quarter yards long and two and a half inches wide; one and a quarter 
yards of inch-wide satin ribbon circles cap and ties in back. Ribbon rosebuds are at sides. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Her Favorite 


Christmas Gift 


In cHoostne 17 grandma went back to the integrity of her 
own young days. She wanted smart lingerie; she also wanted 
it well made and she demanded full return for her money. 
She never looked for vulgarity in style or slipshod cutting or 
sewing. And so grandma chose a Dove garment—the same 
make she wore as a girl—a make she has known for fifty- 
three years. 


Someone on your Christmas list would be charmed by a 
gift of Dove lingerie. A rich silk Night Gown or Vest and 
Drawer Set; a few of the beautiful hand-made styles from the 
East or West Indies; or—still more moderate in cost—a 
pretty garment of domestic batiste or nainsook. You will find 
splendid displays of Dove lingerie in almost every good store. 
The range of styles and fabrics covers every possible require- 
ment for any occasion; the prices will meet any demands for 
either luxurious or economical gifts. Ask for Dove and look 
for the little blue-and-white Dove label on each garment. 


D. E. SICHER & CO., Inc., 
“‘World’s Largest Makers of Lingerie” 
45-55 West 21st Street New York, N. Y. 
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oshe Would Like Such a Basket 





The sewing basket at top of page is made from a lampshade frame; sewing and candy baskets above 
have easily achieved decorations, while wastebasket below is ordinary wire gilded and lined. 


An unevenly octagonal 
shade, thirteen inches 
long, eleven wide and six 
and one quarter high, 
is lined with yellow taf- 
fetaandhasextratwelve- 
inch square of taffeta, 
with elastic run through 
gathered casing on edge, 
tacked with a corner at 
each end and side of 
Shade. Gold insertion 
bands top and bottom, 
with brocade panels in 
Srontand back. Covered 
cardboard makes bottom 
for basket. 





Cotton-stuffed fruit in 
natural colors is sewed 
to one side of a purple 
sewing basket, and 
large ring for arm is 
suspended above handle 
by turquoise wool yarn. 
The wicker candy bas- 
ket is set off by taffeta 
bow, shading from 
mauve to deep blue. 
Turquoise organdie 
lines and bands the 
gilded wastebasket 
(twelve inches high) 
trimmed with matching 
baby ribbon. 


Accessories to- Make or Buy for Gifts 


(Continued from Page 59) 


The frilled cap below this is made of a 
circle of net, twenty-four inches in diameter, 
with one-and-a-half-inch-wide insertion ap- 
pliquéd up center for four and a half inches. 
Gather net on lower edge to twenty-five-inch 
head size leaving twelve inches plain across 
center front. Sew on edge of cap insertion 
like that used in center front. Tack inch-wide 
ribbon over insertion across ungathered front 
and leave ends to tie in back. From sides, 
over top of crown, where insertion ends, 
gather two-inch-wide lace, one and a quarter 
yards long, fastening each end to edge of 
headband, as sketched. Gather a yard of 
two-inch-wide lace from sides across back. 

At lower right of page 58, a plain net 
crown, fourteen inches in diameter, has a cen- 
ter of embroidered net, five inches in diame- 
ter, edged with inch-wide Val lace. Add a 
two-and-a-half-inch-wide embroidered net 


headband. Baste inch-wide satin ribbon 
under embroidered net on wrong side and 
hold ribbon and net together by whipping nar- 
row Val on each edge onrightside. Simulate 
an eight-inch bow, in back, of lace-edged em- 
broidered net, and gather band and bow in 
center, covering gathers with flower. 

A flat piece of net, sixteen inches by 
twenty-one inches, is the foundation of the 
cap at lower left of page 59. In the center 
appliqué a five-inch square of embroidered 
organdie and edge square with a two-inch 
band of Val, mitered at corners. Round off 
slightly for front the corresponding corners 
of one long side, and edge entire piece with 
one-and-a-half-inch-wide Val lace. Eight 
inches across center front, tack inch-wide rib- 
bon, holding loops at sides with a flat rose, 
and leave thirty-inch ends to tie in back and 
hold cap on head. 
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OILING WATER~— Instant Postum 

in the cup—cream and sugar—and 
you have, steaming hot before you, the 
favorite mealtime drink in 2,000,000 
American homes. 

Whole wheat and bran—life-giving 
grain—skillfully blended and roasted! 
Pour fresh boiling water into the cup, 
and watch the deep, warm color rise to 
the surface as you stir. Now just a little 
sugar—most people think a teaspoonful 
is enough—then add the cream, stirring it 
in until the drink has a rich golden tone. 


Now taste it! Sense the full, delicious 
flavor of the grain. Judge it for itse/f— 
it is not an imitation of any other drink— 
but a wonderful drink in its own right. 
A drink which is a// wheat—and wheat 
is the best-liked food in the world! 

Postum is economical! It costs much 
less than most other drinks, and it takes 


the place of other drinks for every mem- 
ber of the family, every meal of the day— 
for it contains no drug stimulant. 


Remember, while the remarkable 
world-wide success of Postum is mainly 
due to its delicious roasted-wheat flavor, 
that this is also a healthful drink. There 
isn’t a trace of caffein in it. You can en- 
joy it late at night as well as in the 
morning. You know that you are acting 
in accordance with health and efficiency, 
instead of risking sleeplessness, taut 
nerves, indigestion, and headache—in- 
stead of robbing your body’s reserve 
strength by artificial stimulation. 


In the interest of health and economy, 
we want you to make a thirty-day test 
of Postum. We will give you, free, your 
first week’s supply of Postum for this 
thirty-day test. And we will have Carrie 
Blanchard, nationally famous food dem- 


© 1924, P.C.Co. 


onstrator, send you her own directions 
for preparing it in the most delicious way. 


Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I 
want to start you out on your test by giving you 
your first week’s supply. 


“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise plan for 
mothers, particularly, to think of this test in con- 
nection with the health of their families. 


“Will you send me your name and address? 
Tell me which kind you prefer—Instant Postum 
or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I’ll see that 
you get the first week’s supply right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





L.H.J. 12-24 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week's supply of 





CHILDREN LOVE 


INSTANT POSTUM 
made with milk! 


You know how many children do not like the taste of milk. You know how they like to have the same drink as the 


“* grown-ups. 


You know, too, how good it is for them to have a hot drink! 


Make Instant Postum for them, using hot milk instead of boiling water! They'll like the taste immediately ! And they will 
get the helpful elements of wheat, plus the nourishment of milk, in a hot drink that is economical and so easy to make! 





Convenience and Economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum is made in the cup by adding boiling water. 
It is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be 
boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot drinks. 


Instant Postum . . 0 Check 
Postum CereaL.... O po you 
Name 
Street 
City State 





In Canada address 
Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
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All outdoors invites your 


Christmas Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7he Kodak City 
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(Continued from Page 46) 















Any package of Tao Tea is an 
economy. But the fifty-ball Caddy 
will serve the average family for almost 
two months with this supreme, delicious 
tea—the finest tea you ever tasted. 














Little Black Sambo is Below, a Clown of 





painted black-and- 


of brown felt and has 
real black hair, painted 
features,ared-cambric 
jacket with light-blue 
trousers, purple- felt 
slippers edged with 
re d,a ndcarriesa green- 
felt umbrella. The 
vellow-felt tiger has 


brown stripes. 


white and black oil- 
cloth is buttonholed to- 
gether with yarn, and 
has embreidered fea- 
tures. The Lion and 
Mouse are of stocking 
tops; use yarn for 
Lion’s mane and tail, 
and silk floss for fea- 
tures. Mary’s Lamb 
is of velvet or plush. 


~“ & rev 
FER Oe 
=) 














half-inch heading around edges. Cardboard 
rockers may be made by glueing together a 
number of shaped pieces to required width 
and covering with chintz. Madam Kat is and twelve inches wide at center. 
ten inches high at ear tips; eleven inches long. The Lion is six inches high and nine inches 
Sambo is_ long; Mouse, one inch high with five-inch 
eighteen inches over-all length. The head of Horse is twelve 
tall with seven- inches high and nine inches wide. The Monkey 
inch arms and _is twenty-eight inches long with a five-inch 
nine-inch legs. head, fourteen-incharms, 
Tiger is ten seventeen-inch legs and 
inches long and _ eighteen-inch tail. 


six inches around body. Mary’s Lamb is 
twelve inches long and nine inches high at 
ear tips. The Clown is seventeen inches high 













PERFECT 
HOLIDAY 
GIFT 


The exquisite aroma and deli- 
cious flavor of Tao Tea, combined 
with the practical and economical 
qualities of the handy Tao Tea 
Ball, have won favor from coast 
to coast. The Tao Tea Caddy, 
handsomely lacquered in black 
and gold, is a gift that will /ast 
because a “‘refill’’ from time to 
time will keep it in use long after 
the original fifty Tao Tea Balls 
are gone. 

Tao Tea is indorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health Serial No. 
3070. 





p_ LOWERY E 
RANGE PEKO 


Rat 


TAO TEA CADDY 


Most Economical 
Package of all 





ALSO PACKED 
IN 





Ask Your Dealer Today 


vy for 


Banbury Horse is on a stick thirty-two 
7AO TEA BALLS 


od incheslong. He is of black oilcloth with black- 
Write for free samples 


10-BALL 
TIN 


wool mane, button eyes, red-cambric halter 
and leather reins and has ears four inches 
long. The Acrobatic Monkey at left is 
created from mustard-colored felt with white- 
felt head, and wears black-and-white-checked 
calico blouse and red-cambric skirt. 





TAO TEA CO., Inc. 
103 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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6 Merry Christmas daintie 


Here are six unusual recipes for your holiday parties. When tested in 
our own kitchen each gave a perfectly delicious result. Not one of 
these foods is overly expensive—nor overly rich. You can safely let 
the children have any one of them as a treat. 





BansBury TARTS 


With the real Banbury filling as they make and sell them at 
Banbury Cross Station in England. Make the pastry with 
Crisco and your tarts will be tender and flaky,—a real 
Christmas treat. They will keep a long time, too. Simply re- 
heat them in the oven in a paper bag. 


Filling: 


14 cup raisins, cut fine 1 cup sugar 
Y% cup currants 2 teaspoons flour 
4 figs, cut fine 1% cup English Walnuts, cut fine 


4 tablespoons orange juice 2 tablespoons water 


Put raisins, currants, figs and water in double boiler and 
cook 20 minutes. Then add orange juice. Mix flour and 
sugar together, add to the mixture, mix well and cook 20 
minutes longer. Take from fire and stir in nuts. This is 
enough for 25 tarts. This filling will keep a month in re- 
frigerator. 


Pastry: 


8 cups flour %cupCrisco  1teaspoonsalt Ice water 


Cut Crisco into flour with a knife and use enough ice 
water to make a paste which clears the bowl. Roll and 
cut in 83-inch squares. Put 2 teaspoons of filling in center 
of each square, moisten edges with ice water, fold over 
making a 8-cornered tart. Press edges closely together, 
make $ little slits in top with a knife; brush with milk. 
Bake in quick oven (450°) about 20 minutes. Makes 
about 25 tarts. 





Sticep Nut Cookigs 


Delicious! And no tedious rolling or cutting, either! When 
you use Crisco for shortening this mixture will keep a long 
time both before and after baking because Crisco itself keeps 
sweet and fresh for a remarkably long time. 


2 teaspoons soda 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

\% teaspoon nutmeg 

V4 teaspoon clove 

1 cup chopped nuts, blanched 
almonds are best 


1 cup brown sugar 

1 cup white sugar 

1% cups melted Crisco 
3 eggs, well beaten 

1 teaspoon salt 

4% cups flour 


Cream Crisco with sugar. Add eggs slowly mixing thor- 
oughly; add nuts; then dry ingredients sifted together 
twice. Shape into roll about 21% to 3 inches in diameter. 
Put in Criscoed pan in ice box over night. When ready to 
bake them slice thin, bake in hot oven, 375° about 5 
minutes. Makes about 75 cookies. 





Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior shorten- 
ing manufactured and guaranteed purely vege- 
table, by The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 

© 1924 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 








Fancy Surprise CAKES 
The colored icings add a holiday touch. 


Use the recipe for Ribbon Cake below and divide the 
dough into several parts. To one part add a little melted 
chocolate; to another nuts; to another, spices and raisins; 
to another, candied pineapple cut fine; to another, candied 
cherries and so on. You can bake it in sheets and cut in 
squares or bake in your muffin tins. Ice with colored 
icing using egg yolk for yellow, pistachio for green and 
the usual red, blue, violet, ete., icing colorings. Decorate 
with nuts, cherries, ete. 
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RisBon Cake 


If you have never made a cake with Crisco use it in this 
recipe and notice what a light, tender cake you have. 
34 cup Crisco 3 teas baki d 
134 cups powdered sugar 1} pono i — 
4 eggs ¥% cup milk 
2 cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Cream Crisco and sugar together. Add beaten eggs and 
mix well. Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt and 
add alternately with the milk to the first mixture. 
Add vanilla. Divide the batter into 3 parts. To one part 
add pink coloring and to another add 3 tablespoons 
melted chocolate. Bake in 3 layers in a hot oven 400° F. 
for 20 minutes. Put together with the following filling: 
¥ cup sugar ¥% teaspoon salt _—1 cup scalded milk 
% x a cocoa 1 egg ¥ teaspoon vanilla 
4 tablespoons flour 
Mix sugar, cocoa, flour and salt and add beaten egg. Add the 
scalded milk slowly and mix well. Cook in a double boiler 
until thick stirring constantly. Cool and add vanilla. 
Ice top and sides with 2 cups confectioners’ sugar mixed 
with just enough milk to make it the proper consistency 
for spreading. Flavor with 14 teaspoon vanilla. Sprinkle 
top with chopped nuts. 

































Cream Pures 


To delight the children. Easy to make with certain success if 
you carefully follow directions. Use Crisco and see what a 
delicate, dainty puff it makes. 


Puffs: Filling: 

¥% cup Crisco, or 4 onnces 2 cups scalded milk 

1 cup water 3 eggs 

1 cup sifted flour 34 cup sugar 

4 eggs 4 tablespoons . ornstarch 


V4 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Pugs: Bring the water to a boil in a saucepan; add 
Crisco and stir until melted. Then add flour slowly stirring 
vigorously all the time. Boil until it forms a paste which 
clears the pan, turn into a mixing bowl and when cool 
add eggs one at a time beating each in thoroughly before 
adding the next. After the last egg is added beat vigor- 
ously about 5 minutes. Then drop by spoonfuls on Cris- 
coed baking pan about 2 inches apart. Bake in quick 
oven (450°) 30 minutes. Do not open the door while they 
are baking. This will make 12 puffs. 


Filling: Mix the sugar, cornstarch and salt together 
and add the beaten eggs. Add the scalded milk. Cook 
mixture in a double boiler until thick, stirring constantly. 
Cool and add flavoring. Make a little slit in the side of 
the puff near the bottom and put in the filling. Sprinkle 
the top with powdered sugar. 





Wonpers 


The children will like these odd, finger-shaped crullers. 
They are easy to make and you can fry them in hot Crisco 
without smoke. 


3 eggs ¥ teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons sugar 2 cups flour 
3 tablespoons melted Crisco Deep kettle of hot Crisco 


Beat eggs very light. Add the sugar and salt, then the 
Crisco and flour. Mix well, then add enough more flour 
to make the batter stiff enough to roll. Roll very thin. 
Cut in 3-inch squares; make 8 slits in each square up to 
V inch of the edge; then drop in hot Crisco (375° to 385°, 
or when a bread crumb browns in 40 seconds). Fry until 
brown; drain on paper; dust with powdered sugar when cool. 


Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“200 TESTED RECIPES” and SAMPLE OFFER 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin), merely to cover 
postage and packing costs, we will send you “Miss 
Allen’s Tested Recipes’”’—a cook book giving scores of 
helpful cooking hints and 200 tested recipes, together 
with a special sample can of Crisco containing a full 
half pound. Send your name and address to Section 
D-12, Dept. of Home Economics, The Procter & 
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pool Toys for Boys 


By EDWARD THATCHER 


Maea|-OOLS, and parts of 
ithem, may be used to 
make many kinds of 


Toassemble the battleship the cabin 
is first glued and nailed to the deck of 
the hull. 

The two masts are then glued in 
the holes bored for them and then 
the spool parts used for the control 
rooms slipped over the masts and glued 
to the top of the cabin. The fighting 
topsare then glued in place. The spools 
used as funnels are then glued in place 
on top of the cabin and the side tur- 
rets to the sides of the cabin. 

The foreand aft turrets are fastened 
loosely to the deck with screws so that 
they may be turned. 

(The battleship is made for the floor 
and not to float in water.) 






. ee toys which may be 
Mm bowl pulled about at the end 

: 2 of a string, which are 

imeem) the best kind of toys 

aftet all. Bits of moss, stones, sand 
and sprigs of juniper, small-leaved 
plants, flowers, toy houses, all sorts 
of things may be used to make ve ry 
realistic settings for the toys. 

The usual tools found in the home 
shop may be used for making these 
toys. Asaw with fine teeth is the kind 
to use for cutting the spools and the 
small bits of wood used; a rip saw for 
ripping out small strips of wood; a 
small plane for smoothing up the 
pieces; a light carpenter’s hammer; 
two flat files, one with coarse teeth and 
one with fine teeth; sandpaper, coarse 
and fine, for the final finishing up of the 
toys before painting; a hand drill with 
some fine drill points for boring holes 
through the spools before nailing them in 
place, because if you try to drive a nail through 
a spool without boring a hole for the nail i 
will either split the spool or bend the nail; 
small try square and a pair of dividers tor 
squaring up and laying out your work; some 
sort of miter box is very important for this 
work as many of the spools are sawed squarely 
intwo; acan of strong glue, some small nails, 
these should be of the brad variety, in lengths 
4, 34, land 1% inches; round-headed screws 
for attaching wheels and other parts of the 
toys—No. 12 round-head blued wood screws, 
144 inches long, is what you need. The wood 
used for making the 
toys other than the 
spools may be of al- 
most any kind of 
soft wood, pine or 
poplar. Good 
sound packing-box 
wood may be used. 
Round sticks such 
as meat skewers 
may be obtained 
from the butcher, 
or round sticks 
called dowels may 
be purchased at a 
wood-working mill; 
different diameters 
should be pur- 
chased, He, 4, "6 
and 3% inch, 


THE Auto SPEEDSTER OR SPORT 
MODEL, in lower right corner, is made 
of arectangular piece of wood % inch 
thick, 234 inches wide and 9) inches 
long. 

The "heat and radiator are made of a 
single block, rounded on the top edges; 
this block is 14% inches wide, 13% inches 
high and 4% inches long. The dashboard is 
3 inch thick, 1 inches high and 2% inches 
wide. The pointed stern and seat are in one 
piece, % inch thick, 234 inches wide and 54% 
inches long, tapering to a sharp point at the 
stern and also sloping from the seat to the 
stern. 

The wheels are made of spool ends 134 
inches in diameter, screwed to the chassis 
board, to which also are glued and nailed the 
running boards which are \% inch thick, 4 
inch wide and 5% inches long. 

The headlights are made of small twist 
spools, the side lights from half pieces of toy 

spools or small but- 
ton molds, and the 
tail light is made 
of the center sec- 
tion of a small 
spool. 
The steering 
‘wheel is made 
from a spool end 
mounted ona 
dowel stick which 
is glued into a hole 
in the dash. The 
tank back of the 
seat is made of an- 
other spool screwed 
to the wood under 
it, the top of the 
screw serving for 
the filler cap. A 
spare wheel is 
screwed to the 
stern. 



















THE BATTLESHIP 
is very simple to 
make. The hull is 
made of a piece of 
pine % inch thick, ROLLER is made al- 
3 inches wide and 12 most entirely of 
inches long. This is spools. The boiler 
sawed out or whit- is made of a large 
tled to a boat shape. It may be’finished with the files and hole is drilled in each end for the masts which are made of spool 134 inches in diameter at the end and 23% inches long. 
sandpaper. The cabin is made of a block of wood % inch two meat skewers or dowel sticks 4 inch in diameterand 344 ‘The large roller is made of the same kind of spool. The front 
thick, 1846 inches wide and 5 inches long. A quarter- inch inches long. The two end turrets are made of twist spools, 

1 inch in diameter and 4% inch thick. Holes are drilled 
in the sides of these for the two long-range guns 
which are made of 84¢ inch dowels or skewers. 
The side turrets or gun shields are made 
of small twist spools which are split 
in two lengthwise; holes are also 
drilled in these for the small guns, 
which may be short pieces of 
match sticks or dowels. Saw a 
spool in half for the control 
rooms at the base of each mast 
and a smaller spool is sawed in 
two for the two fighting tops. 
The funnels of the battleship are 
made of two spools the ends of 
which are 1 inch in diameter and 
114 inches long. 


THE STEAM 


(Continued on Page 69) 





The limousine at the door of Miss 
Dolly’s house. A battleship on its 
ocean of tinfoil. Above—The train 
ready for a long haul. At top— 
An incline railway will give hours 
of joy. Left—A sturdy truck in ac- 
tion. Right—A new sport model. 
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ELGIN TAKES THE TIME FROM THE 


STARS AND PUTS IT ON YOUR WRIST > 
am 
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Howa ay of li # 233 years 
old helps to ease time- 
keeping of your Eien wrist watch 


NE of these crisp nights when the sky is so clear that each star 
seems to blaze with fire, look at the conste]lation ‘*Orion’’ in 
the Southern sky. 

That bright, reddish star at the top of Orion is Betelguese. Betel- 
guese is one million times the size of our sun and so far away that 
the light you may see tonight started from Betelguese 233 years ago! 

Nearly all of us have watched some bright star like Betelguese rise 
majestically in the east, mount higher and higher until it was directly 
overhead, and then sink slowly toward the west. 

But while we are absorbed in the beauty and the wonder of it, 
the astronomers of the Elgin ‘Time Observatory are putting this ap- 
parent motion of the stars to practical service, obtaining absolute 
time standards for the benefit of owners of Elgin Watches. 

And so all the thousands of operations of making, adjusting and tim- 
ing your Elgin Wrist Watch are governed by the absolute time standards 
brought down from the stars by the astronomers of the Elgin Time 


Observatory. 
* * * 


Nowhere does the trend toward better and better watches show 
itself more plainly than in the keener appreciation of women for de- 
pendability in Wrist Watches. 

The Elgin professional viewpoint—which led to the establishment 
of the ‘Time Observatory—has proven that it is possible to make 
wrist watches as accurate as they are beautiful. 
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Elgin Wrist Watches cased in gold, jewel set and gold-filled, may be 
had from your jeweler at a wide range of prices. 


ELGIN 


The Professional Timekeeper 





ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, ELGIN.US.A. 
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With Each Design Comes 
a‘Dressmaking Lesson 


make at home gowns every bit as lovely and inspired 

as those shown in Paris openings. It is no longer 
unusual to have an admiring friend ask of one of our own 
efforts, ‘My dear, is that a French model you are wearing?” 
And that is what is bound to happen, if you follow the dis- 
tinctive designs of this page. 

The more formal gown to left is irresistible when made of 
soft peach chiffon velvet with band of dark brown squirrel, 
or rabbit. It is lovely also in orchid or any soft-colored satin 
or silk crépe, and the fur may be omitted, if you choose. The 
dress is one-piece with the tunic attached at slanting waist- 
line; from right side there are three forward-turning plaits 
and then an inverted box plait. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. A 
bunch of sweet peas or roses, or a large single flower, 
is almost inevitable somewhere for evening. 

The lace-trimmed reception and dinner gown 
above is graceful in many color combinations, but 
none could be lovelier than gold lace over black 
silk crépe with coral-colored faille sash. It has one- 
piece slip, dart-fitted sleeves and front and back 
panels on the tunic. Long unlined lace sleeves are 
smart, and particularly so in tunic effects of metal or 
heavy écru lace. This design is in 16 years, 36 to 44. 

A daytime dress with unusually effective lines is 
sketched at upper right. It is one-piece and has 
front apron and lower section of sleeves knife- 
plaited. Figured or plain silk crépe, satin or faille 
is a good choice of material. The braid trimming is 
of antique gold. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 


r NHE time is here when any clever American woman can 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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Christmas- 


A Feast of Light 


Down the ages, from the gleam of that 
first star, the Christmas story has traveled 
on rays of light—torchlight, firelight, 
candlelight—until today Christmas is a 
feast of light. 

Light—so abundant that it can be 
toned, colored, directed—floods the home 
with holiday cheer; and reaching out 
through the windows, touches the hearts 
of the world outside with its glowing 
message of peace, happiness, and welcome. 

Recipe: Take portable floor and table 
lamps, equip them with wide shades to 
throw light upward and downward, and 
add 50 to 75-watt National White Mazpa 
lamps. Take 25-watt all-frosted National 
Mazpa lamps, and put them in the small 


decorative table lamps, wall brackets, and 
candle-sticks—always with shields or 
shades. In ceiling fixtures, put National 
White Mazpa lamps—so-watt in all 
pendent or shower sockets and 75-watt in 
bowl types. And at Christmas time, 
don’t forget National Mazpa Christmas 
Tree lamps. They are quality lamps. 

Near you isa National Mazpa lamp store, 
where the Blue Carton or the Blue Carton 
Lantern is displayed. There you can obtain 
real information about good lighting. 

Write to National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for “Modern Recipes for 
Lighting The Home,” which shows how 
to light properly all the rooms in your home. 












NELA PARK || 
CLEVELAND 


















Nela Park, through 
| its Research and 
| Engineering De- 
partments, serves 
| 16 factories in the 
f production of Na- 
| tional Mazpa lamps. 





NATIONAL 
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MAZDA LAMPS | 















AGENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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Your skin demands 
the constant attention of these creams 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


A Dry skin 
chaps easily—it needs 
much Night Cream 


Women with the type of skin classified as 
dry have to be on the alert all the time to 
preserve the natural beauty of their deli- 
cate complexions—and to bring out the 
charm they have! 


The dry skin requires continual nourishment in the 
form of healing and feeding oils. These fine skin-oils 
are found in Pompeian Night Cream, and this cream 
offers great benefits to the dry skin. 


The care of skin is not a matter of using Pompeian 
Night Cream for a few days and nights—and then 
finding that your skin has become radiantly beautiful! 
Pompeian Night Cream is a corrective of the abuses 


you may have subjected your skin to for years, and its ¥ 


excellence is found in its steady, certain power to 
improve your complexion. 


As a treatment: Once a day this skin requires special 
attention with cream. The skin should be thoroughly 
covered, then gently wiped off. Next, small quantities 
of the cream should be applied with the tips of the 
fingers, working in little circular movements. Be very 
careful not to press the fingers down hard, for the dry 
type of skin must be treated very delicately. After some 
of the cream is absorbed, tap the 
skin gently with finger-tips till 
there is only the slightest trace 
of the cream. Bathe in cold 
water or rub with a piece of ice 
and rest for fifteen minutes before 
going out or putting on powder. 


As a cleanser: Pompeian 
Night Cream should always be 
used to cleanse a dry skin. Too 
much water will make this skin 
harsh. Apply the cream gener- 
ously and wipe off gently—and 
repeat the cream-application as 
many times as the skin shows 
superfluous soil or grime. 





As a powder base: After cleansing the skin add a 
slight quantity of Pompeian Night Cream, pat into 
the skin well and wipe off with soft cloth or tissue. 
This forms an ideal powder base for a dry skin. 


Pompeian Night Cream, 60c the jar (slightly higher 
in Canada). 


ompolas 
Tight Cream 


LEANSING ANDO SKIN-NOURISHING) 















A LITTLE COLOR IN 
THE FACE ADDS 
BEAUTY 


The use of a pure, harmless rouge 
beautifies the skin, and gives it the 
same sort of protection as a good 
powder. Pompeian Bloom used 
with Pompeian Beauty Powder 
gives a natural color that cannot be 
detected when used correctly. 


No woman, today, wants to be 
noticeably “made up,” and the applica- 
tion of your powder and rouge should 
be given the same care you accord to 
dressing your hair. Powder and rouge 
must be applied as a part of your 
entire toilette, and must be blended 
carefully and with discrimination. 


Mu front 


Specialiste en Beauté 





(Top half shown here) 


GET 1925 POMPEIAN PANEL 
AND FOUR SAMPLES 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “Beauty 
Gained is Love Retained,”’ size 28 x 7. 
Done in color by a famous artist; worth 50c. 
We send it with samples of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder, Bloom, Day Cream and Night Cream 
for 10c. With these samples you can make 
many interesting beauty experiments. Use 
the coupon now. 





nenene 


Pompeian Laboratories, 2001 Payne Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) 

for the new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, 

“Beauty Gained is Love Retained,’’ and the 

four samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address _: 





City State 





Shade of powder wanted ? 
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© 1924. The Pompeian Co. 


An OILY skin 
may become sluggish— 


it needs two creams 


“During the severe weather of winter every 
woman must pay very special attention to the 
care of her skin if she wants to have it lovely 
to look at during the social season. An oily 
skin may have its drawbacks, but it also has 
its advantages. 


+. One of its greatest advantages is its ability 


to keep young-looking. Women with oily 
skin retain a certain fresh youthfulness in the texture 
of skin for years—if they take care of it. 


The very fact of excess oil is an asset to the woman 
who is particular about her toilette. Yes, it does require 
a little more of your time, for its very activity makes it 
demand constant attention. 4 
The natural oil, if controlled, 
keeps the skin soft and pli- 
able, and less subject to lines 
and aging wrinkles. But an 
oily skin must guard against 
enlarged pores and a tendency 
to shine. Cream-cleansing and 
cream-protection are both es- 
sential to this skin. This is 
generally a healthy skin and 
can stand frequent treatments. 


Pompeian Night Cream has 
oils in it that dissolve and 
carry off the excess oil of the skin, with the removing 
of the superfluous cream. Pompeian Night Cream 
thus cleanses an oily skin in the most efficient and 
scientific manner. 


Pompeian Day Cream is invaluable for the oily 
skin, having a slightly astringent quality that makes 
it especially good for the relaxed pores, gently 
reducing them to a more normal condition. 

Women with an oily skin should always use 
Pompeian Day Cream as a powder base. It removes 
oil, and forms a protective base for your powder. 

Pompeian Day Cream is a vanishing cream, and 
should be applied in very small quantities, going over 
each little space of skin till the entire surface is covered 
with a delicate film. Thus it forms a protection to the 
skin, and an adherent foundation for your powder. 


Pompeian Day Cream, 6oc the jar (slightly higher 
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eSpool Toys for Boys 


(Continued from Page 65) 


roller is made of a somewhat smaller spool, 
although it might be even simpler to make 
this also of the same kind of spool as the 
boiler. 

The boiler is glued to a block of wood % 
inch thick, 134 inches wide and 21% inches 
long. To this block are nailed two strips of 
wood, one on each side; these are 4 inch 
thick, 34 inch wide and 5% inches long. 
Holes are bored through these pieces for the 
roller axles of skewers or dowel rods. 

The smokestack is made of a small spool 
glued to the top of the boiler, the whistle 
and pop valve are made of small bits of round 
wood also glued to the top of the boiler, and 
the steam gauge of a small wooden button 
mold nailed and glued to the side of the 
boiler. 


Tue Limousine is somewhat more difficult 
to construct than the toys previously de- 
scribed, The chassis is made of a single piece 
of wood % inch thick, 214 inches wide and 
834 inches long. The under part of this 
piece at the rear is sawed off slanting. The 
radiator and hood 
are made of one 
block of wood 14% 
inches high and 
wide and 3 inches 
long. The two top 
edges of hood are 
slanted, but you 
may make the 
hood any shape 
you like to imitate 
your favorite car. 

Each side of the 
body of the limou- 
sine is made of a 
piece of wood 4 
inch thick, 24 
inches high and 6 inches long. The windows 
are sawed out with a scroll saw, but if you 
have no saw of this kind the windows may be 
simply painted on. The back of the limou- 
sine is made of a piece of wood of the same 
thickness as the sides and of the same height, 
and it is 114 inches wide. The front ends of 
the sides are nailed and glued directly to the 
sides of the back end of the hood which is first 
nailed and glued to the block of wood forming 
the chassis. The top of this car is made of a 
piece of wood 4 inch thick, slightly wider 
and quite a bit longer than the body of the 
car, and all the top edges of this piece are 
rounded over. Inside this little limousine are 
two tiny seats and a steering wheel. These 
are put in before the roof is put on. 

This model is painted a dark royal blue, 
dove gray inside, and the trimmings outside 
ure gray and silver. 


Tue Truck chassis is made of a piece of 
wood % inch thick, 234 inches wide and 934 
inches long. The hood and radiator are made 
of a single block of wood 1% inches wide, 
11% inches high and 2% inches long. The 
box body is 334 inches wide, 114 inches high 
and 45% inches long; it is glued and nailed 
to the two cross-beam supports which are 
°@ inch thick and as wide as the chassis to 
which theyare glued. The front and rear of 
the cab are 4 inch thick and 234 inches high 
and as wide as the chassis. The rear piece has 
«. small window cut or painted in and a larger 
opening is made for the windshield in the front 
part of the cab. A top for the cab is glued 
and nailed across the front and rear pieces. 
Che truck wheels are 134 inches in diameter 
and % inch thick. You may add a tiny tool 
box on the running board and a tail light. 


Tue Mocut Locomotive AND TRAIN will 
stand many a fast run. The wheels, boiler 
and cab of the engine are all fastened to a 
piece of wood 7% inch thick, 234 inches wide 
and 13 inches long. The front end of this is 
sawed to a slanting triangular point for the 
cowcatcher without which no toy American 
locomotive is complete. The large driving 
wheels are 134 inches in diameter and 4 inch 
thick, cut from the ends of large linen-thread 
spools. These wheels are fastened to the 
engine with screws and each wheel is pro- 
vided with an iron washer on each side. 

The boiler is made of a single block of \vood 
2 inches wide, 2% inches high and 10 inches 
long. The top edges of this boiler block are 


—————— 





rounded over on each side. The cab is made 
of three rectangular pieces of wood 4 inch 
thick, 244 inches high and 2% inches long. 
The top is 4 inch thick with the two side 
edges rounded over. The cylinders, steam 
chest, air pumps, smokestack, bell, steam 
dome and sand box are all made of spools or 
parts of them. ; 

The tender is made of a block of wood 234 
inches wide, 114 inches high and 41% inches 
long. This is mounted on a block of wood % 
inch thick, 234 inches wide and 5 inches long. 
The wheels are screwed to this piece and 
these wheels are made of spool ends 1 inch in 
diameter, as are all the small car wheels 
shown on page 65. The tender is painted 
black, with red wheels and gold letters on 
the side. 

The Pullman wheels are mounted on a 
piece of wood % inch thick, 234 inches wide 
and 11 inches long. The body of the car is 
made of a solid block of wood 2 inches wide, 
214 inches high and 93 inches long. The 
vestibules at the ends are made of blocks of 
wood % inch thick, 144 inches wide and 
2% inches high. 
The roof of the car 
is % inch thick, 
234 inches wide 
and 11 inches long, 
with the top edges 
all rounded over. 
The ventilators on 
top of the roof are 
made of a strip of 
wood inch thick, 
¥% inch wide and 
934 inches long. 

The box car is 
made of a single 
block of wood 2 
inches wide, 214 
inches high and 9 inches long. This block 
of wood is mounted on a flat piece of wood 
¥% inch thick, 234 inches wide and 914 inches 
long. Flat pieces of wood are glued to the 
sides of the car to represent the doors. The 
roof has a slanting surface with a narrow 
strip glued along the top for a footboard and 
two spool ends are mounted at each end of 
the roof for brakes. 

The tank car is a single block of wood 2 
inches wide, 144 inches high and 9 inches 
long, with the two long upper edges rounded 
over. The tank block is nailed and glued to a 
flat piece 1% inch thick, 234 inches wide and 
914 incheslong. The ends of small spools are 
screwed to the ends of the tank for brakes and 
half of a larger spool is screwed to the top 
of the tank for the filler dome. 


THE INCLINED Rartway track is in two 
parts; each part is made of a pine board 4% 
inch thick, 4 inches wide and 3 feet 6 inches 
long, making the track 7 feet long over all. 
To these two boards are securely nailed the 
wooden rails which are 4 inch square and the 
rails are accurately laid 234 inches apart. 

The car consists of a box 1 inch high, 234 
inches wide and 6 inches long. This box is 
glued and nailed to a flat board 4% inch 
thick, 3 inches wide and 7 inches long. Two 
strips of wood are nailed to the under side 
of the car and holes are bored through these 
for the car wheel axles. These axles are made 
of dowel sticks 5-16 inch in diameter. Firmly 
glued to the ends of these axles are the car 
wheels themselves. These are made of spools 
cut in half, making a splendid car wheel 14% 
inches in diameter and 34 inch wide. The 
wheels are mounted on the axles so that the 
flanges are 17% inches apart, inside measure- 
ment. Almost any spool with deep flanges 
at the end will make good car wheels. 

The bottom of the power house is 18 inches 
above the floor, which gives a good slant to 
the track. A large spool is mounted in the 
center of the power house over the track, on 
a long wooden shaft which runs through a 
hole in each side of the house. To one end of 
this shaft is nailed and glued a small wooden 
handle. Before this handle is put in place 
small flat twist spools are fixed on the shaft 
at each side of the power house to keep the 
spool winding drum in the center of the 
track at all times so that the cord or cable 
will be wound up on the spool drum and not 
on the shaft. All the moving parts of this toy 
should run very freely. 














No Excuse Now 


for dingy film on teeth 


NEW way has been found to 


combat film on teeth, and mil- 


lions of people now use it. 


A few years ago, nearly all teeth 
were coated more or less. Today 
those dingy coats are inexcusable. 
You can prove this by a pleasant 


ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


created, 


A new-type tooth paste has been 


based on modern research. 


These two film combatants are 


embodied in it for daily application. 
The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 

Dental authorities the world over 


now endorse this method. Leading 


dentists 


everywhere are urging its 


adoption, 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 


teeth and stays. Then it forms the 
basis of dingy coats which hide the 


teeth’s natural luster. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Millions of 
germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of: many 


troubles, local and internal 


Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. Despite all care, 
tooth troubles have been constant- 
ly increasing, and glistening teeth 


were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now 
found two effective film 
combatants. Their action 
is to curdle film and then 
harmlessly remove it. Years 
of careful tests have amply 
proved their efficiency. 


| 
| 


| el. Never use a 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is 


there to digest starch deposits which 


heres les 


Thus 


[ Protect the 


Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- | 
| 
} 
| 


tegrates the film, 
then removes it 


|| with an agent far 


softer than enam- 


film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


may otherwise cling and form acids. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
acids which cause tooth decay. 
It polishes the teeth, so film ad- 


s easily. 
Pepsodent does, in five 


great ways, what never before was 
so successfully done. 

If your present dentifrice fails 
to do these things, won’t you at 


least try this new way? 


Now careful people of 
fifty nations are using Pep- 
sodent, largely by dental 
advice. You can see the 
results in lustrous teeth 
wherever you look today. 
To millions of people it 
has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG.V.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Watch it act 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 


the film-coats disappear. 


You will see new beauty in the teeth. 


You will realize new protection. 
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CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW | 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


-DAY TUBE FREE 


= 
1629 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, | 
Dept. 358, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


| Only one tube to a family 
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You'll Never Forget the Night 


OU’LL never forget the night you first tune in your 
Atwater Kent Radio. The thrill of it will live in your mem- 
ory—the sheer delight of filling your room with living voices 
or the music from an orchestra perhaps a thousand miles away. | 


$15 $20 











Model 9-$65 








Its clear reception, and the ease 
with which you can bring in distant 
stations will be a revelation to 
you. An added pleasure will come 
with the knowledge that no one 
possesses better radio than yours. 


ATWATER KENT craftsmen, 
guided by the experience of skilled 
engineers have fashioned the finest 
materials that money can buy 


into ATWATER KENT Radio. You 
will find it combines every fea- 
ture that means radio satisfaction 
—unusual selectivity, sensitive- 
ness, distance, volume and tonal 
quality. 


The Atwater KENT dealer near 
you will gladly help in the selec- 
tion of your radio. There are a 
price, size and style for everyone. 


Instructive literature on request 





HE true worth of a | 

loud speaker is 
judged by its faithful 
reproduction of broad- 
casts. In ATWATER KENT 
Loud Speakers each 
kind of material used, 
each detail in design is 
there for a purpose—to 
bring about a tone 
that is pure, clear and 
natural, 


Atwater Kent Loud 
Speakers bring out the 
best from any set. 


Skilled engineers and 





set a new standard in 
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master workmen have 2 






ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4701 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 






their production. 
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Transfer for 6 Cases, No. 579 
This napkin case is made from delicate 
green linen, Q'2 inches by 14 inches. 


HE Three Wise Women 
above wear dainty little 
serving aprons, inexpensive 


yet careful gifts from friends who 
have devoted to the making the 
minimum time required fora really 
personal message. ‘These three 
aprons form aset which is included 
in design number 4460. The fig- 
ured voile one at left has matching 
plain-colored voile straps, which 
cross in back and tie at center 
front; the machine hemstitched 
“re in the center is picoted 
around edges, and gathered at top 
of side panels to a biblike belt; 
and the cream chambray at right, 
with appliquéd butterflies of fig- 
ured material, has bindings of dark 
brown chambray. 

A pretty pillow is an ever 
welcome gift. The round one above 
may be of taffeta or linen with ap- 
pliquéd flowers in contrasting col- 
ors, and the hexagonal one is of 


velvet with taffeta puffing. The design,includ- slat through casing at top of front 
ing transfer, comes in a set numbered 4425. 

Bags are as ancient as Christmas itself, and 
their indispensability in the household is may be used for any number of things 
never questioned. The laundry bags at right like underwear, lingerie, slippers, and 
represent two classes—the long one for the so forth. The napkin case at left, a 
high closet and the envelope-shaped one fora French innovation, takes the place of 
low closet, or some cranny where space isata _ the old-fashioned ring. It is embroid- 
premium. The latter is made with the back ered in white mercerized floss and 
material 10 inches wider than the front piece, bound with-white silk braid; it may 
the extra fullness being gathered in by elastic be made up in any colors to match 
run through a casing, after allowance has been wall tinting or table ornamentation. 
made for turning down the corners. Anarrow The flap is 44% inches deep. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journa. Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 


Pillows, No. 4425 Aprons, No. 4460 


The laundry bag below is of heavy natural- 
colored linen, trimmed with pink cotton cord 
about \%4 inch thick. Tiny flowers are embroid- 
ered in satin stitch—green grass in outline— 
and the clothes are outlined in lavender, yellow 
and rose mercerized floss. Finished bag is 23 
inches long and 30 inches wide; 612 inches of 
top corners are turned forward and fastened. 


Transfer No. 57 


holds it taut while the back gives. 
The pocketed bag at upper right 


ifts 


to Gladden the 


Ftousews 


The oyster linen closet bag below is 49 
inches long and 29% inches wide. Sepa- 
rate pockets, 334 inches, 5 inches, and 6 
inches deep, have flaps embroidered in 
navy outline, satin and seed stitches. 









Transfer No. 577 


Below is a laundry bag of heavy dark 
blue linen, embroidered in outline 
Stitch with white mercerized floss. 
Appliquéd white linen simulates the 
girl’s apron and clothing in basket 
and on line. The finished bag meas- 
ures 39% inches by 22 inches. 
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Transfer No. 576 

















Forest Mills 





WaRM underwear is perhaps 
the greatest protection against 
the chill winds of winter. 
And today comfort and ap- 
pearance need not be sacri- 
ficed in order to keep warm. 


Forest Mills Underwear fits 
snugly and will not ‘‘bunch’’ 
up; but is elastic enough to 
allow perfect freedom in all 
movements of the body. Every 
size is correct and only the best 
materials obtainable are used 
in the manufacture of Forest 
Mills Underwear. Particular 
care is given to all details of 
fit and finish to insure lasting 
wear and perfect satisfaction. 

Forest Mills Underwear 
comes in a variety of styles for 
every member of the family, 
and can be had at the better 
shops everywhere. Always 
ask for Forest Mills underwear 
by name. If you do not 
find it at your favorite 
store write us, and 
we will tell you the 

nearest dealer. 





BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
New York Boston 








Established 1872 \ 
é 








18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
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Me Wholesome 
Spread for Bread 


HE Spread that is rich in 

Vitamins—the Spread 
that makes the youngsters 
healthy and happy—not only 
spreads the daily bread with 
goodness, but does things 
for Christmas that few. 
Spreads can do—makes icing, 
for instance. 


Cream Nucoa with flour for 
thickening the soup. Bastethe 
turkey with melted Nucoa. 
Use Nucoa for the fluffy 
mashed potatoes. Make the 
Christmas cakes and icings 
with Nucoa. And by all 
means, cream Nucoa with 
confectioner’s sugarand flavor 
—for the most delicious hard 
sauce ever eaten. 


Just count on Nucoa to add 
to the quality, yet to cut the 
expense of your dinner—from 
the rich cream soup to salted 
nuts. 


Nucoa Icing (White) 


Cream % cup Nucoa with 1% cups 
Confectioner’s Sugar. Add a little milk 
or cream to make a consistency that will 
spread smoothly. Add flavoring as de- 
sired. Fruit juice may be used to thin 
icing in place of milk. 





< - ~ a 
THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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you know, Rdws.’ So we talked 
over the politics of the thing, an’ 
how many votes Buck could deliver 
when we wanted ’em; an’ fixed it 
up as Flavius Bohn an’ Judge Stone 
have testified.” 

“Tn all this talk the deceased spoke of 
Owen Gowdy openly as his son??? 

“No effort on his part to dodge that, Mr. 
Creede. We all knew it anyhow, you know. 
What was the use of hemmin’ an’ hawin’ 
around?” 

Mr. Holbrook settled himself for a cross- 
examination which would expose the charac- 
ter of this witness. 

“Before you went away from here, did you 
or did you not make the remark that you 
thought South Daketa would be the best 
place for you because there would be ten 
years’ good stealing out there yet?” 

“T prob’ly said that,” replied Mr. Up- 
right, looking solemnly about at the people. 
“T believe now, though, that it’s goin’ to 
overrun ten years.” 

“How has the stealing been with you out 
there?” 


" OW’S it been with me? Well, Paul, it’s 

never been as good as it was here when 
you was bustin’ your suspenders tryin’ to keep 
me from it on such things as the Plum Creek 
bridge contract, with your reform Citizens’ 
Confmittee an’ your attachments, injunc- 
tions an’ other law rigmaroles, at the time 
jes’ after you’d got your sheepskin an’ a case 
of ingrowin’ virtue at Iowa City, an’ after 
your father had cleaned up the money you’re 


._ livin’ on now, lendin’ money to the settlers 


at twenty per cent interest. The stealin’ was 
best for the Holbrook an’ Upright families in 
them old days right here in Monterey, Paul.” 

Mr. Holbrook winced. ‘No further cross- 
examination!” said he, and Mr. Upright 
strolled out into the hall to receive a small 
ovation from his old victims who had loved 
him so well on the way he had put it all over 
the son of old Jason Holbrook; and to be 


congratulated by hisson. When he returned, ~ 


the claimant, Owen Gowdy, was on the stand. 
Mr. Creede was examining him on a: con- 
versation with Buckner Gowdy—whereof we 
know—in the offices of Creede, Silverthorn 
& Boyd, with reference to the management 
of the Gowdy properties. 

“After he had had his private conference 
with Mr. Snell,’”’ said Owen, ‘‘he came back 
to my desk and asked if I wouldn’t study his 
system of managing the estates, and make a 
report on the way I thought they should be 
managed. I told him I was no expert in the 
matter, but that I would do it. He sent mea 
check for five hundred dollars—a retainer, 
he called it. I worked on the matter for two 
or three months, and sent him my report. 
He then sent me a check for a thousand dol- 
lars more.” 

“Did he say anything to you about your 
coming into the estate sometime?” 

Owen squirmed. He had had a heated con- 
troversy with Mr. Creede, because he did not 
remember this speech of Buck Gowdy’s in a 
form as favorable for their case as it really 
was, according to the recollection of Sam 
Snell. 

“He asked what my policy would be,” an- 
swered Owen,’ “if I were the owner of the 
estate. I did not hear that remark very dis- 
tinctly.” 

“You were then in some financial diffi- 
culty?” queried Mr. Creede. 


“TF WAS almost without salary, and without 

resources of any kind. Mr. Gowdy’s pay- 
ment for that work was my sole subsistence 
and that of my family for a year.” 


“He didn’t call you his son, did he?” 


asked Mr. Holbrook on cross-examination. 

“No, sir.” 

“Didn’t show any signs of fatherly 
affection?” 

“The only signs he showed were those of 
giving me fifteen hundred dollars.” 

“Which you earned, didn’t you?” 

“T should like to think so, Mr. Holbrook; 
but I have my doubts.” 

Sam Snell, on being called, testified that 
Mr. Buckner Gowdy in the privacy of Mr. 
Snell’s office that day had found out from 
him that Owen and his family were suffering 
from real poverty; and that he had then 
gone out and given Owen this employment. 

“Tn the talk when you three were together, 
did the deceased say anything to Owen 
Gowdy about how he would handle the 
estate under certain contingency?” 


Thee Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 35) 


“He said to Owen Gowdy, ‘When you 
come to be the owner of the estates, how 
would you handle them?’” 

“*When you come to be the owner of the 
estates’—are you sure he said that?” 

“T am sure he said just those words.” 

Mr. Smythe moved indignantly that this 
testimony be stricken out. Judge Holt 
hesitantly ruled that jt might stand. 

Mr. Creede then proved by the president 
of the Monterey Fair Association that a very 
short time before his death, the deceased 
had exhibited his fine cattle at the fair 
contingent upon their giving Owen Gowdy 
employment as secretary of the Association, 
which they had done—and thereby, he said, 
got a splendid secretary. 














“Can you remember what he said in ex- 
planation of his wish to have the claimant 
here, Owen Gowdy, given a position by you?” 

“He said that the young man had no 
employment, and would make us a good 
secretary. He said that he, naturally, had 
an interest in his welfare.” 

“He used the word ‘naturally’?” 

“He did.” 

“You may cross-examine.” 


“He did not refer to Owen Gowdy as his 


son?” queried Mr. Holbrook. 

“No; it wasn’t necessary.” 

“That is all, Your Honor.” 

“The witness may stand aside,” said Mr. 
Creede. He lowered his head and looked at 
the judge. Then, “We rest!” said he. 

Mr. Holbrook drew a long breath of 
relief. 

“Mr. Bailiff,” said the judge, “adjourn 
court until tomorrow morning at nine 

> ” 
o’clock. xX 


PRING was blowing th~sugh Iowa, 

searching for the vanished prairie. And 
it brought to human hearts the same thrills 
which spring has always given us, since the 
time when it summoned us from our caves 
in the rocks to a summer of sunshine on the 
outskirts of the herds of the mammoth. 

In one of their county-seat towns lived 
the Hadleys, distant relatives of Judge 
Silverthorn, and now become friends to 
Christina. These towns were rather popu- 
lous with intimates of both of them by this 
time. When he held court in their county, 
the Hadleys would not allow the judge to 
stop at the hotel, nor would they permit 
Christina to live at her old boarding house. 
So, as a matter of course, both now went to 
the Hadleys. The fragrant breath of spring 
blew into Christina’s room in the Hadley 
home on the morning breeze after she had 
labored through a long session of court. She 
and the judge were going that day toa similar 
county seat for another term which was set 
to begin the next Monday. This was a Satur- 
day morning. 

She rose and went down to the little 
library to attend to some small tasks before 
breakfast. Judge Silverthorn was out on 
the veranda, where he had picked up a 
twisted copy of The Monterey Journal of the 
day before, which a boy had thrown against 
the door. 

“That you, Chrissie?’’ he asked as she 
came down the stairs. ‘Come out here.” 

Christina went out, and, looking very sweet 
and springlike, stood gazing down at him. 
There was, it must be admitted, somewhat 
more of her to look sweet and springlike 


any of you had been there, charged 


anything should be taken off Chris- 
, tina to reduce her weight, you would 
have enjoyed the preliminary sur- 
vey immensely—and then begged off. You 
would have said that she was just right, as she 
stood there on the veranda in her white dress 
with a pattern of flowers in it, short of sleeve 
and open and low at the throat. She looked 
smiling and-happy. So did Oliver, as he 
turned toward her the page of The Journal 
with its headlines as to the outcome of the 

Great Gowdy Case. 
“T lose our bet,” said he. ‘‘What was it? 

A box of candy?” 


ERE wasthepaper with the story of Judge 

Holt’s decision! Oliver turned it toward 
her. She took it from him and glanced at 
the big headlines: ‘“Owen Gowdy Wins!”’ 

“Good, good, good!” cried Christina. ‘“I 
wonder how long it will take to get through 
the supreme court? Of course the case will 
be appealed.” 

“A year or two,” replied Oliver. : “You 

aren’t going to sacrifice your breakfast, un- 
til then, are you?, Mrs. Hadley has called 
us.”’ . . 
These two had long since reached the point 
of talking over the great tragedy of her 
mother’s life with perfect freedom; but 
Christina did not mention to the Hadleys 
the news out of which she was able to get 
such joy. 


At breakfast they discussed the journey - 


to the next county seat. * : 

“T have a plan for making the trip an 
outing,” replied the judge. “If Christina is 
willing, I mean to go down to the livery 
stable after breakfast and get a rig to take 
us across the country. How would you like 
that, Christina?” 

“Oh, it would be splendid!” cried Chris- 
tina. “I want to get out into the spring; 
and I hate that dirty train and the cinder 
platform at the Junction!” 

” “All right, it’s settled.” 

It was a twenty-five-mile drive. 
were to start at about ten, and take with 
them a lunch packed in a basket—enough 
for both of them'and the driver. But when 
Oliver came with the conveyance, she saw it 
was a single buggy. 

“Johnson said,” explained Oliver, “that 
he had no driver for us today; but that we 
could take this outfit and leave it in a barn 
he owns at the other end, and someone else 
could bring it back just as we take it over. 
There’s room under the seat for the lunch. 
I’ve sent our trunks and things around by 
express.” : 

Christina seated herself in the narrow 
seat, and Oliver climbed in beside her. As 
they drove through the upland, they came 
upon great areas of phlox, the wild sweet 
Williams or prairie pinks, with their white, 


pink and purple blooms, all mottled with - 


other pinks and purples in their centers. 
Christina joyfully got out to gather some. 
Her face was flushed as she climbed back 
into the buggy, and to Oliver, watching her, 
she seemed something approaching perfec- 
tion in wholesome and attractive young 
womanhood. He was the youngest judge 
on the Iowa bench, and his judgment of 
women at least was not unyouthful. 


HE place where they took their lunch 
was a bit of woodland between low, abrupt 
bluffs along a stream. Under a grove of bur 
oaks, aspens, elms, walnuts, ash and soft 
maples, with clumps of dense crab apple and 


black haw and hazel, they found a blue-grass ~ 


sod as soft as velvet. Oliver made a little 
camp fire and grilled the ham before it on 
a stick, while the coffee came to a boil in the 
edge of the fire; and Christina spread out 
Mrs. Hadley’s sandwiches, jellies, jams, boiled 
eggs and tarts. The birds sang over their 
heads in the trees. They could fancy that 
they were buried in a forest. It was idyllic. 
They lingered over their lunch until the 
horse had finished his and began uneasy 
movements advising them that he had rested 
long enough. 

“Please look at that, Chrissie,” said 
Oliver, then, tossing a letter into her lap; 
“Tt came in the morning mail.” 

Christina knew at a glance what it was 
about; for she had seen such communica- 
tions before. It was from the head physician 


(Continued on Page 75) 


than when we saw her first. Yet, if 


with the task of saying just where | 
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Why should any wife, mother or daughter wear out 
her strength with dust cloth and broom when the 
amazing helpfulness of the Grand Prize Eureka and 
of the wonderfully efficient Eureka Attachments 
can be secured so easily? 


5 


¢ _ ’ ‘ I roy» 
oo. >4 set of ATTacnments Fini i: 


Remember that your purchase of the Eureka en- 
titles you to the complete set of attachments (the 
same that sells for §8.50 everywhere) without a 
penny of added cost. 


This great offer, good only until Christmas, is made 
so that thousands will learn the tremendously in- 
creased helpfulness of the Grand Prize Eureka 
when used with these instantly applied attach- 
ments. Eureka Attachments do away with the dust 


Ps 


| The gift she will appreciate — 


The Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 


have approved the Eureka as the world’s best by 
choosing it for use in their own homes. 


cloth and brush for all kinds of cleaning—renovat- 
ing mattresses right on the beds, whisking away 
dust and lint from upholstered furniture, restoring 
the cleanliness of curtains and hangings and making 
countless other hard jobs easy—just as the Eureka 
itself has ended carpet and rug cleaning drudgery. 


Pay Only °4.75 Down 
It is not even necessary to pay the moderate Eureka 
price allat once unless you desire to do so. Only *4.75 
down and a few cents saved daily will quickly 
make the Eureka and all attachments yours. 


Placed First By World Authorities 
Time after time, ‘international authorities have 


awarded first place to the Grand Prize Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner and more than a million women 








FREE 


$8.50 COMPLETE 
SET OF 
ATTACHMENTS 


with every Grand 
Prize Eureka Vac- 
uum Cleaner pur- 
chased between 
now and Christmas! 


Great Special Educational 
Offer 

















Let your Christmas gift to your wife, mother or 
daughter be more than a keepsake. Let it save her 
from weariness and bring her added hours of happi- 
ness every day. Make this a Eureka Christmas! 


Mail the Coupon for Free Trial 


Send the coupon now, and we will instruct our 
dealer to deliver immediately a Grand Prize Eureka 
with complete attachments to your home for a free 
trial—with no cost or obligation on your part. 
Prove for yourself Eureka’s mechanical superiority 
and the almost unlimited usefulness of Eureka 
Attachments. If there should be no dealer near 
you, we will see that you get the Eureka anyway. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U. 5S. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. ; Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England (144) 





Special 
Christmas 
Terms 


8475 


Balance on Easy 
Monthly Payments 














Cihe Grand “Prize 


VACUUM CLEANER \ 


“IT GETS THE DIRT’ 
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Special Christmas 
Coupon 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Detroit, Michigan 

At no cost or obligation to me, please 
deliver to my home a Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner with com- 
plete attachments for free trial. 


Name 





Street Address. 








City 
L. H. J. 
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BEECH-NUT 


“Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustzrd 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades, Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints, Caramels 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


It's 
already- 
cooked 
for you 
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-a dish to grace any table 


WE appreciate the good judgment 
of the American woman and ap- 
plaud her achievements. She pos- 
sesses unique culinary skill and a 
delicate discrimination in flavor. 
And from her own experience, Mrs. 
America appreciates more clearly 
than anyone else the success of the 
new Beech-Nut food—Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spaghetti. 


Of course she can make delicious 
spaghetti dishes herself. She often 
does. But no longer is there need 
for her to make them. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is all 
cooked when you buy it. \tis as ‘‘taste- 
ful’’ a spaghetti as ever brought the 
smack of appetite to the lips of old 
or young. It is tender and whole- 
some. It is thoroughly good—right 
down to the last, smallest ingredient. 
In short, it is a true member of the 
Beech-Nut food family—with the 
Beech-Nut distinction of extra fine 
flavor. 


And remember: all you do with 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is 


beech 








Prepared Spaghetti ye TA 


yA City and State 


heat and serve it. In less than fifteen 
minutes you will be proud to place 
this dish on the table. Serve it as a 
complete lunch, dinner or supper— 
for your family and your guests. It 
more than satisfies the appetite both 
in taste and substance. 


Those who already know Beech- 
Nut Catsup and Beech-Nut Chili 
Sauce will sense in advance the de- 
lights of the tomato sauce on Beech- 
Nut Prepared Spaghetti. 


The tomatoes are taken sound and 





WITH CHEESE AND 
TOMATO SAUCE =, 


ripe from the vines of the sunny 
farmlands up in New York State. 
And they are blended with creamy 
cheese into mellow spiciness char- 
acteristically Beech-Nut. 


The Beech-Nutpeople make thespa- 
ghetti, too. Visitors find the manu- 
facture of spaghetti and macaroni 
products one of the absorbingsightsin 
the model Beech-Nut plant at Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. There the semolina, 
made from the hardest part of the 
choicest durum wheat, is kneaded, 
pressed into shape, and dried by proc- 
esses that insure proper texture, all of 
whichisof lively interest, especiallyto 
women visitors. But the subject of 
constant interest to the Beech-Nut 
folks and their loyal workers is the 
preservation of the spotlessness of the 
beautiful plant in the valley of the 
Mohawk, and the maintenance of 
the infinite care and exacting atten- 
tion that they know are necessary to 
produce the Beech-Nut foods of 
finest flavor. Beech-Nut Packing 
Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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Other BEECH-NUT 
Macaroni Products 


If you desire the same fine 
quality of macaroni or spa- 
ghetti in packaged form, there 
is a wide variety to choose 
from—Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli, Rings 
and Elbows. Ask your grocer. 





Dept. H-7 

7 Beech-Nut 
7 Packing Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Please send, without 

expense to me, Mrs. Ida 

Bailey Allen’s Beech-Nut 

7 Book of menus, recipes and 
@ service information. 
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of the sanitarium in which Mrs. 
Silverthorn had been placed; and 
it ran: 

I beg to report that in most respects 
Mrs. Silverthorn’s condition is un- 
changed. She still holds her court 
over which she believes herself to reign as queen. 
But she now labors under the delusion that 
there is a plot in her empire to assassinate her. 
She is very unwilling to discuss this, except with 
myself and one of the attendants, with whom 
she has established relations of some confidence. 

This latest delusion causes her to decline 
food for fear of poison. It is with great and 
increasing difficulty that we can induce her to 
eat at all. This has lowered her vitality; and 
she is becoming somewhat emaciated. We hope 
to cope with this situation eventually; but it 
is giving us some anxiety. 

On reading this you will feel, no doubt, a de- 
sire to visit her again; but in view of the fact 
that your other visits have seemed to excite her 
and aggravate her symptoms, I should advise 
against it. Her father has seen her frequently; 
but she does not seem to be interested in his 
visits or in him. All these things are typical 
developments in paranoia; and while they may 
give you concern they need not surprise you. I 
feel, however, that they should be reported to 
you. 


HE deep sympathy which Christina felt 
gave to her eyes a look of something like 
tearfulness as she returned the paper to him. 
“T wish there was something I could do!” 
said she. 

He took her hand and pressed it. 

“You're the only one that does anything 
to make it easier!’ he exclaimed, looking 
into her eyes. 

As they came into the little town, Oliver 
spoke of his prospect of going upon the 
supreme bench. Everything looked as if he 
would be nominated. And elected, as a mat- 
ter of course. Mr. Creede had placed the state 
organization back of his candidacy. They 
drove up to the boarding house where Chris- 
tina stopped, and Oliver alighted and helped 
her out of the buggy. 

That night Christina had a startling 
thought. 

If he went on the supreme bench, he would 
have no further need of her! She had never 
thought of that before. She had never 
thought of anything except going on with 
him always, doing his work, keeping him 
from falling into his vice of neglect, drawing 
closer and closer to his attractive person- 
ality. And now that was soon to be over! 
She brooded long; and rose the next morn- 
ing so pale and ill-looking that her landlady 
insisted that as it was Sunday, and as she had 
no work, she must go to her room—which 
she did, and spent a part of her Sunday 


weeping. XXII 


fee Judge Holt had handed down his 
decision in favor of the claimant, Owen 
Gowdy, the victor went from the courthouse 
in a state of exaltation which he never felt 
again. He had won! All the Gowdy 
properties had been given by the court to 
him; and even after dividing them with his 
attorneys, he would be rich, rich! He had 
gratefully shaken hands with Mr. Creede. 
The old lawyer, he said to himself, was 
entitled to all he had asked for carrying on 
this suit. Why, if it hadn’t been for N. V. 
he would never have thought of making any 
claim. As he thought thus he was almost 
running up the street to tell Sallie. He 
threw the door open, and found her waiting 
for him in the hall. 

“Sallie, Sallie,” he cried, “we’ve won! 
Judge Holt has given us the decision!” 

He swept her into his arms, and she 
hugged him close and wept on his breast. 

“T’m more glad on your account,” he 
said, kissing her, “than for myself. Now you 
can live! I’m going to be the happiest man 
in the world to think that you didn’t throw 
yourself away when you married me, Sallie.” 

“T never would have thought I’d done 
that, Owen,” she cried, pulling his face down 
for another kiss, “‘if we had to beg together 
on the street. It’s you I’m glad for, darling!” 

In the meantime a little powwow was go- 
ing on between Mr. Creede and his saturnine 
partner, Mr. Boyd, who had not been inside 
the courtroom during the trial. Mr. Creede 
had just entered the Boyd office in fine 
feather. 

“Well, Earl,” said he, “congratulate me! 
Holt gave us his decision.” 

“T do congratulate you,” said J. Earl. 
“You’ve won a good fight. But the last heat 
is the winning one. What kind of a record 
have you got?” 


Thee Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 72) 


“The God’s truth is, Earl,” said Mr. 
Creede, “that the supreme court can de- 
cide it either way and not be far off. If they 
say that Holt erred in ruling out that letter 
written from the front to the Lusch bank, it 
doesn’t necessarily mean that Holt’s de- 
cision will be affirmed.” 

“Why it’s got to be affirmed!” said Boyd 
aggressively. ‘And of course, we’ve got to 
win on the record as it stands. Let’s figure 
on the judges. You helped put all of them 
on that bench. Let’s see who’s in the bunch 
that it looks as if we might depend on fora 
little of the straining of the law our way.” 

They spoke in low tones, leaning toward 
each other in their chairs. They were moving 
in the deepest penetralia of the government 
of their day. If there had been a broadcast- 
ing station operating from Mr. Boyd’s office 
that night, and such receiving apparatus as 
we now have scattered all over the country, 
the next election would have produced a 
political revolution in Iowa. Yet Mr. Boyd 
and his partner were talking of nothing of 
which the well-informed were then ignorant. 
In fact our friend Magnus would have been 
surprised that N. V. Creede was not in a 
position to go to these supreme court judges 
and tell them what he wanted. Jacobus 
Vandemark would have been horrified at the 
thought that they ever considered anything 
but the pure principles of the law. The truth 
lay between these views. 


" ELL,” said Boyd, when they had gone 

over the characters and affiliations of 
the men on the supreme bench, “if you have 
them sized up correctly, we ought to depend 
on an even break so far as the old men on 
the bench are concerned. Our winning this 
case on appeal may hinge on the decision of 
the new man who goes on the supreme court 
this fal}. Do you still expect to put Oliver 
Silverthorn on the ticket?” 

“Tt’s practically fixed,” replied Creede. 

“Well, if we put him on the bench I say 
we’ve got to know what Silverthorn will do 
in this case,’ stated Boyd. “It means a 
fortune for each of us if we win.” 

“All right, Earl,” said Creede. “TI’ll talk 
to Oliver. I can’t see how there can be any 
difficulty with him; and as you say, we can’t 
afford to take any chances to lose that one 

















vote of his when it comes to a decision. Why, 
if we win I’ll be able to live on Easy Street 
the rest of my life. Damn it! I’ll make him 
see that it’s his duty.” 


LIVER SILVERTHORN was breaking 

the Sabbath, unless the urgent matter of 
getting ready to hand down some decisions 
on Monday morning be considered as a case 
equivalent to the falling of his one sheep into 
the pit on the Sabbath. Christina was help- 
ing him. They were in the back office of the 
courthouse in Monterey. It was an ideal 
place and time for study. 

N. V. Creede at his home had decided that 
this would be a good day to have his talk 
with Oliver Silverthorn. He called up Oliver’s 
house and was informed that he had gone to 
the courthouse to do some necessary work. 
This was the best sort of news. He would go 
to him and have it out with him. Mr. Creede 
had convinced himself that, after all, it was 
nothing but a matter of the exchange of a few 
observations. He went into the room where 
Oliver was working, looked about and saw 


that he was apparently alone, and 
sat down. 
“Busy, Oliver?” 
“Yes, I don’t believe I’ll be con- 
demned for working today on some 
. decisions that are overdue.” 

“Tt’s the Lord’s work,” said Mr. Creede, 
“as I told you when you went on the bench. 
You’ve made a good record for promptness, 
Oliver, and for correctness too. I’m proud of 
you. All alone here?” 

“All alone,” said he, forgetfully. And Mr. 
Creede, in ignorance of the presence of the 
invisible woman in the alcove, as he had 
been himself so many times when she worked 
in his own office, went on. 

“T want to talk about the state conven- 
tion,” said Mr. Creede. “I expect to get 
things all lined up within a week for your 
nomination on the second ballot.” 

“That’s mighty good news!” replied 
Oliver, smiling. “I didn’t think they could 
stop you, N. V.; but if you can believe what 
the papers say there seems to be some strong 
opposition.” 


“FTXHERE’S a lot of noise,” replied Mr. 
Creede. “But when our little group of 
real men take hold of that convention and 
shake it down the result will be as usual. 
Don’t think for a moment that the old crowd 
isn’t still in the saddle. We can put you on 
the ticket, if nothing unlooked for happens.” 
“How are Blythe and Hubbard feeling on 
me now?” 

“Well, they have a man they want on the 
bench, but I know I can fix it. They’ve 
practically said so. You see, the big fight 
isn’t going to be on supreme judge at all. 
There’s the United States senatorship and 
the other offices. I’m going to see the boys 
next week at the Auditorium in Chicago. 
The real work of the Iowa State Convention 
is going to be done there. I’d have seen 
them before, if it hadn’t been for the work 
I’ve had to do on the Gowdy versus Gowdy 
appeal.” 

Mr. Creede was slipping the conversation 
over to the real object of this interview. 

“T’m getting to be an old man, Oliver,” 
said he, with a touch of regret and pathos in 
his voice. “I came into this county carrying 
all my books in my hand, and with no 
capital except these books and what of their 
contents I had in my head. I’ve worked 
hard and done the best I could; but I am 
not much of a money saver. This Gowdy 
case I’ve been holding back as a thing which 
might provide for me in my old age. If we 
can finally win out, it will do it; and it will 
make Owen Gowdy a big man. And the boy 
deserves it. It will be a great thing for Sallie, 
his wife, and for his children. Owen’s victory 
would be a fine thing for Christina, too. As 
for me, I am planning to throw off this burden 
of work if we win, and go to Southern Cali- 
fornia, and live under my own vine and fig 
tree the rest of my years.” 


E COULDN'T have chosen a line of ex- 

position which would have placed the 
conversation on a basis more touching to 
the almost filial feeling which Oliver had for 
him. The younger man was touched. 

“T don’t think you have any reason to 
fear that you are breaking down, N. V.,” 
said he. “ You handled that trial better than 
any young lawyer in Iowa could have done it.” 

“Tt tells on me, though,” replied N. V. 
“But we did get the record in better shape 
than I had hoped. The court on appeal can 
affirm or reverse just as it thinks best; and 
the profession can’t criticize it, no matter 
which way it goes. If a judge on the su- 
preme bench votes our way, no lawyer can 
ever point to his decision and say that he 
was swayed by any consideration except the 
evidence and the law.” 

This remark really meant: “You can vote 
to decide the case of Gowdy versus Gowdy 
my way, if you are put on the supreme bench, 
and be perfectly free from criticism. Nobody 
can ever say that you decided it thus to pay 
a political debt to N. V. Creede. I have made 
a record in the case which gives you the 
chance, without losing the respect of the 


- people or the profession, to make my client, 


who is your friend, rich; to make a girl, who 
is your friend and helper, happy; and to 
place me, your old friend and partner, and 
the man who put you on the district bench, 
in easy circumstances in his old age. Why 
not decide the case now?” 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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“The best cook I ever knew wrote 
this recipe in my bride's book.” 

So wrote the woman who sent 
us the recipe for the wonderful Pine- 
apple cake shown above. 

We want you to try it—as an 
example of the endless variety of 
tempting “second-helping” dishes 
(desserts, salads, ices, sundaes, pies, 
etc.) that may be made with Hawai- 


ian Pineapple. 


Serve both kinds—the Sliced and 
the Crushed. Use the Crushed in the 
cake recipe below: 


PINEAPPLE LAYER CAKE: Cream 4 cup fat 
and I cup sugar together until light and add 2 well- 
beaten egg yolks. Mix and sift 2 cups flour, \% tea- 
spoon salt, and 4 teaspoons baking powder. Add al- 
ternately with 34 cup sirup drained from Crushed Ha- 
waiian Pineapple. Fold in 2 stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Bake in a moderate oven 20 to 25 minutes, Spread 
with Pineapple Icing. 

PINEAPPLE ICING—Beat 2 egg whites to a 
stiff froth. Add 2 cups sifted powdered sugar and 34 
cup well-drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. Beat 
well and add additional sifted powdered sugar until 
mixture holds its shape. 


HAWAITAN 





—For serving right 
from the can and 


for quick 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
sa hundre 


of made-up dishes. 


ts 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 130, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 


451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


‘ornia 


Please send me, free of charge, your New Book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 


Name—— 





ION mentite 


City___ 
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worth throughout a lifetime. 











S thoughts of those you love to remember urge fulfillment, let 
| 0A sour be gifts that will outlive the occasion. Choose regally—and 
reasonably too—from the exquisite creations in COMMUNITY 
Pate. Then your gifts will be treasured for their beauty and 
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TEASPOON *3.60 Set of Six 
Adam Design Illustrated 
Five O’CLocx TEAsPoon $3.75 Set of Six 
Tas_e Spoon 7.20 Set of Six 













OWL SOUP SPOON *7.20 Set of Six 


Patrician Design Illustrated 
BouILton Spoon $7.00 Set of Six 
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BaBy SPOON *1.00 Each 
Bird of Paradise Design Illustrated 
Baby Fork _— $1.00 Each 


ORANGE SPOON ¥5.50 Set of Six 
Patrician Design Illustrated 









INDIVIDUAL SALAD FORK ®7.00 Set of Six 
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BERRY SPOON (Small) $2.50 Each 
(Large) 3-25 Each 

Bird of Paradise Design Illustrated 
Sucar Spoon $1.25 Each 
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(Large) 
Adam Design Illustrated 
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PIERCED PASTRY SERVER *4,00 Each 
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ERE are Christmas Gifts that are more than messengers of 
fe: pr even though modest in cost. ‘Their beauty and 
enduring service will be instantly appreciated when the eagerly 
removed wrappings disclose their identity ——the most desired 
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HE “Universal” Vacuum Bottle 

is unquestionably the finest 
product of its kind. It is the only 
bottle which from the first has been 
made completely in one factory un- 
der one management and ownership 
who have rigidly maintained its 
quality and standards of inspection 
without variation. No substitutions 
of foreign glass parts have ever been 
made. Every “Universal” Bottle is 
an American Bottle throughout. 


ees? Bottle is protected by Uni- 
versal patent shock absorbers. 
Every filler—which is the unseen 
heart of the Bottle—is of first qual- 
ity, insulated by an efficient vacuum, 
inspected and subjected to a rigid 
twenty-four hour temperature test 
before packing. You cannot see 
these things in buying. Insist upon 
the “Universal” Trade Mark. It is 


your guarantee. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS FoR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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Vacuum Pitchers 
$8.50 to $15.50 


Vacuum Bottle e) 
others,$1.75 
to $5.50 










Vacuum Bottle $2.75 
others, $1.75 to $5.50 


‘Vacuum Carafes 
$7.50 to $11.00 


Lunch Box $3.25 
others, $3.00 to $4.25 Wi 
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Oliver did not see clearly that this was 
the inner significance of his old partner’s 
speech, but he vaguely felt it; and he sat 
silent. 

“T am very anxious about the personnel of 
the court, now. I have thought about the 
mental attitude of every man on it. It’s so 
crucial. One vote may make so much dif- 
ference to me!” 

Oliver shot a quick glance at the old man. 
This was an extraordinary harping on an 
idea which sheared down close to the honor 
of a man in Oliver’s position. Then he re- 
plied noncommittally to the old man’s last 
remark: 

“Tt is that way in many of those equally 
balanced cases.” 

N. V. looked at Oliver with narrowed eyes. 
The young judge was gazing out of the win- 
dow. He must get closer yet! 

“T feel that I ought to know . . .. all 
I can beforehand just what will be 
the result of any important action of mine 
on the final decision of that case.” 

A flush of wounded pride and touched 
honor rose to Oliver Silverthorn’s face; and 
then it paled, as the thought gripped his 
heart that here was the final and complete 
wreck of his long friendship with the old man 
sitting there—unless Oliver’s thoughts did 
him an injustice. But the situation could 
not be left thus. It must be cleared up. 
Oliver turned in his swivel chair and faced 
Creede. 

“Just what do you mean by this, N. V.?” 


" HY, Oliver,” said he, very gently, “it 

surely isn’t much, under all the cir- 
cumstances, to ask for an—an understanding 
on a matter which does not call for any sac- 
rifice on your part.” 

Oliver’s face was pale and stern; and the 
hand which he laid on his desk was clasped 
into a fist. 

“Tt’s asking that I mortgage a future de- 
cision for a place on the bench! It’s asking 
me to make a judicial prostitute of myself 
for a promotion! It’s asking a damned sight 
more than any man who is a friend of mine 
can ask! It means that you’ve been coaching 
me for this honorable position that you 
might use me as a tool. Before I’d promise 
you in advance the crossing of a ¢ or the 
dotting of an 7 in any decision, I’d tell you 
to take your nomination and go to hell with 
it!’ 

“T wouldn’t get excited if I were you,” 
said Mr. Creede. “I can put a man on that 
bench who will give me that decision,” he 
went on. “It’s a decision that any man ought 
to be willing to promise to a friend. I want 
to see you go on up, Oliver; but I’ll be 
damned if I am going to let this chance of a 
lifetime go without making a certainty of it. 
You’d better climb down, Oliver, and come 
to an agreement with me.” 

“T may not be nominated, sir,” said Oliver 
with rising voice, “but I shall show you 
that you can’t put me up and haul me down 
at will. If you defeat me for that nomina- 
tion, you'll do it after a contest. I wish to 
God that the people of the state could know 
of this damnable proposal you’ve just made 
to me. If I weren’t ashamed that any man, 
even one as low as you are, could approach 
me with it, I’d publish it.” 

“Publish and be damned!” said Mr. 
Creede. He glared at Oliver a moment and 
slowly turned, and as he went through the 
door, which he slammed behind him, he 
sneered, “Contest! You'll stage a devil of a 
contest, won’t you?” 


HRISTINA, who had heard the voices 
rising in anger, listened in astonishment 
as she realized that the man with whom 
Judge Silverthorn was quarreling was N. V. 
Creede. She heard the door close and noted 
the silence which succeeded thissound. Then 
she emerged from her nook and saw Oliver 
Silverthorn standing with his head thrown 
back, his eyes flashing with anger, his mass 
of hair erect like the mane of an enraged lion. 
“He tried to bribe me!” exclaimed Oliver, 
turning to her; and as he said it his face 
flamed. 
“T can scarcely believe it!” said Chris- 
tina. “‘I heard him say that he wanted an 
understanding on a matter that wouldn’t 


call for any sacrifice on your part. Was that 
what he meant? That you must prom- 
ise ——” 

“He wanted,” said Oliver more calmly, 
“nothing more than a mere promise on my 
part that he could have my vote to give him 
the decision. This, he said, would be no 
sacrifice! Why, the—the old scoundrel even 
suggested that it would make you happy, 
Chrissie, if I decided in Owen’s favor!” 

‘*And was it then,” asked Christina, her 
face glowing, “that you told him he could 
take his nomination and go to - 

“Yes, I told him he could take it and go 
to hell!” 

“Oliver,” said Christina, extending her 
hand, “I never was so proud of you before!” 





LIVER took the hand, stooped and 

kissed it, and then drew her into his arms. 
He pressed her to his breast, then held her 
away from him, then lifted her face and kissed 
her. She did not repulse him. She laid her 
cheek to his breast. Then, slowly, she turned 
from him and walking across the room, 
seated herself in a chair, and as if resuming 
an ordinary conversation, she said: 

“So you are going into the convention as 
a candidate?” 

“T must,” he returned. “How could I ex- 
plain it to my friends if I didn’t? Creede 
may defeat me; but I shall go through to 
defeat, and let the blame for it fall on some- 
one else.”’ 

There was a strange tremor in his voice. 

“T see,” said she, looking away from him. 

Rising, she went back to her work in the 
alcove. Oliver could not resume his task. He 
wanted to talk to Christina; but after that 
embrace and kiss her manner operated as 
some sort of warning against it. A barrier 
seemed suddenly to have arisen between 
them. He went into the great empty court 
room and walked about for a few moments 
trying to collect his thoughts. When he re- 
turned into his own office he looked into the 
alcove. Christina was not there. Then he 
noted that her hat and parasol were not in 
the place where she had left them. 

Oliver sat by his desk for hours. He was 
in deep thought. The sun went down and 
the gloomy room grew dark, and still he sat 
there. Of course he had much to think of. 
His political world had suffered revolution; 
but it was not upon his political problems 
that he was pondering so deeply. 


XXIII 


“7 THINK it would be lots of fun,’ said 
Christina, “to go to a nice, lively state 

convention, such as the one we are going to 

have, and watch the wheels go round.” 

“T wonder if it would be amusing,” said 
Mrs. Sherman Thorkelson, her brother’s 
wife. “TI suppose it will be awfully hot.” 

“The men seem to stand it pretty well,” 
replied Christina; ‘and see the clothes the 
poor sillies wear!” 

“Speaking of clothes,” observed Mrs. 
Thorkelson, “I must go somewhere soon and 
do some shopping. 

“Mrs. Hadley wears stunning clothes,” 
said Christina. ‘‘And she always shops in 
the very town where that convention is to 
be held. I’m going to propose something. 
Sherman’s going as a delegate from this 
county. Let’s you and I go with him. If it’s 
too hot we'll laze around and do nothing. 
What do you say?” 

Mrs. Thorkelson, in accepting, was not 
aware of the fact that Christina had visited 
her with no object in view save that of ar- 
ranging with her the journey to the conven- 
tion. She might not have given her sister’s 
real motives her entire approval had she 
been aware of them. 

What were those motives? Christina knew 
that Oliver Silverthorn was engaged in what 
seemed a hopeless effort to win that nomina- 
tion—hopeless in view of the fact that Mr. 
N. V. Creede was working underground to 
defeat him. 

She felt as though she must be there. 
Yes—she must! If Oliver were to be butch- 
ered to make a machine holiday, she yearned 
to be in the field, even though she could do 
nothing to aid him. How could she aid him? 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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e Economics 


teachers say ‘I prefer 
Cream of ‘lartar Baking Powder” 


N Royal Baking Powder are | 
perfectly blended soda.and 


Teachers of Home Economics in 


High Schools all over the country S—— 


pure cream of tartar derived 
from grapes grown in the fa- 
mous vineyards of southern 
Europe. 


Much labor is involved, infi- 
nite care and expense—but stead- 
ily Royal’s importations of the 
precious ingredient go on so that 
you may always be sure of having 
the same high quality baking powder 
so many millions of cooks depend 
on daily. 


were recently asked “What kind 
of baking powder do you prefer?” 


86% of those answering defi- 
nitely stated “Cream of Tartar!’’ 
—and then they told why. 


They said, “It gives the best 
results’”’—“There is no harmful 
residue”—“It leaves no bitter taste’”’ 


— s bP i 
It insures success. 2¢ worth insures success! 


Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal are so 
marvelously light and fluffy, fine textured and 
full flavored that they can be easily distin- 
guished from all others. And yet enough 


An overwhelming testimonial to 
the superiority of cream of tartar 
for perfect baking! 
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‘Boston Brown Bread 
Delicious with baked beans, Boston 













Contains no alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 


Plain Cookies - 


THE ROYAL BAT 
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Royal for a large luscious 
layer cake, the sort every- 
body likes—costs less 
than 2¢! 


Royal’s faithful service 
stretches over three gener- 
ations. In millions of 
kitchens Royal never fails 
to do its full duty. 


Experienced cooks 
know they can depend on 
it; inexperienced cooks 
use it with the best results. 


Over 350 delicious 
recipes — FREE 

Send for the famous Royal Cook Book con- 

taining over 350 delicious and practical recipes 

—each tested by an expert. Mail the coupon 

today for your copy—it’s free. 
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like these whenever ee a il 


Ripe, luscious, Royal Annes—ready 
to serve at a moment’s notice! But 
you must know how to buy them. 


There are too many varying qual- 
ities—too many hundreds of brands 
—to buy any canned fruit by guess. 


The sure way is to know the brand 
that offers the quality you want, then 
see that you get that brand. 


That’s why it is so important—al- 
ways—to ask for and insist that you 
get canned fruits under the DEL 
MONTE label. 


You always know in advance exact- 
ly what DEL MONTE quality is — 
the same uniform goodness in every 
variety—the same assurance of satis- ae Ce 
faction; no matter when you buy. TT . act da | sh 


her 








To know cherries at their best a | = 
—ask for DEL MONTE Royal ¢ ~ | 
Annes. They have the same del- 
icacy and tempting appeal as 
every other fruit in the wide 
DEL MONTE line. 


be sure you Say 
“DEL MONTE 





QUALITY 


ROYAL ANNE, 


CHERRIES 





SEND For Our New Boox—A picked 
collection of recipes taken from the 
favorite suggestions of America’s fore- 
most cooks —covering the service of 
canned fruits for any occasion. For free 
copy address Dept. 25C, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco. 
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Well, as to that, she had a strange notion 
that there was one thing she might do, if 
{here were any promise that it would be of 
any effect. Anyhow, she was relieved in her 
mind when Sherman’s wife fell in with her 
plan to make the convention a shopping 
tour. 

Christina turned up in the convention city 
at the Silverthorn headquarters the day be- 
fore the convention met. She had telephoned 
to learn whether or not Oliver was there, and 
heen informed that he was not. Mr. Hadley, 
their friend out in the district, was in charge. 

“Well, look who’s come!” cried Mr. Had- 
ley as she smiled at them from the door. 
“Come in, Miss Thorkelson, and be one of 


-})? 
us! 


“VT JUST came in,” said she, “to ask if I can 

be of any use in this Oliver Silverthorn 
contest. Do you need a woman with my kinds 
of ignorance?” 

“We certainly do! Find a nail for your 
hat, and take charge. You’re to keep the 
headquarters open when all of us leave, 
answer the telephone, smile winningly on all 
callers, and work that typewriter when you 
have to. We’re sending out a few things.” 

Miss Thorkelson was not impressed with 
the political efficiency of Oliver’s campaign 
manager. He was, in fact, just a good friend 
who was a mere political amateur inspired 











with love and loyalty. As the supporters of 
their cause dropped in from time to time, she 
saw that the most of them were of this sort. 
She missed the powerful impact of such in- 
fluences as in the old days she had felt 
emanating from the office of Mr. Creede; 
and she was depressed as she thought that 
these forces were operating against them 
now. How she wished she could see someone 
who knew the insides of things! Presently 
her wish was fulfilled. Jim Scott came in 
with a stocky, snub-nosed, shock-headed 
young man who began talking to her at 
once in a manner that connoted that he had 
known her since they both wore pinafores. 

“Miss Thorkelson,” said Jim, “this is 
that notorious disturber of the public peace, 
Jud Welliver, of The Leader. Gosh, I’m glad 
to see you here. We want you to tell us some 
things—anyhow I do.” 

“Ts Mr. Welliver a friend or an enemy?” 
asked Christina with a smile. 

“He has just this minute become a life- 
long friend,” said Mr. Welliver. “We haven’t 
been fanatically devoted to Judge Silver- 
thorn’s candidacy, as you probably are 
aware; but now that the rumor spreads that 
Mr. Creede is against him, we are wondering 
if we ought not to effect a change of base. 
This rumor is intriguing, Miss Thorkelson. 
Tell us the facts; Jim says you must know 
them. Judge Silverthorn takes the 
attitude that any utterance on 
the subject must come from 
Mr. Creede. This is infan- 
tile, if you'll excuse the 
criticism. Any announce- 
ment of Mr. Creede’s will 
come at the roll call in 
the form of votes. Have 
Creede and Silverthorn 
had any divisive strife?” 


“T CAN’T say,’’ said 
Christina; ‘‘but I'll 
tell you what I’ll do. Come 
back here when it’s reaching 
the point when your stories have 
to go to press, and I may have 
something for you. I may not, but I may.” 

“If that’s the best you can do, I'll be 
back,” said Welliver. “And now I must 
tear myself away. You’re doing better for 
me anyhow than you are for the evening 
paper man. Bye-bye!” 

Mr. Creede had a suite at the chief hotel— 
not tlie one where Christina and her relatives 
stopped. In the lobby of this principal hos- 
telry there sat, from eight o’clock on, a tall, 
personable girl with a wisp of white hair in 
her dark tresses. She scrutinized closely all 
the goers and comers. Finally one of Mr. 
Creede’s closest satellites passed by. The 
girl halted him as he crossed the lobby. 

“You are going in to see Mr. Creede,” said 
Christina. ‘I’ve been trying to see him for 
an hour or so. I know he’s here; but he 
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won’t see anyone—at least not me. I don’t 
blame him; but I have something of the last 
importance to say to him—important to 
him, you must understand. Take this note 
to him, and give it into his own hands, won’t 
you, please?” 

“Oh, I shan’t see him,” said the other. “I 
don’t believe he’s in the hotel.” 

“Well,” said Christina, smiling, “take the 
note and give it to him in person, whether 
you see him or not! If you don’t I’d advise 
you to keep out of the way when he finds out 
you’ve failed.” 

Christina’s emissary found Mr. Creede in 
the end room of his suite, alone. 

“Silverthorn’s shorthand reporter, your 
old secretary, is down in the lobby and wants 
to see you,” said he. 

“Oliver is a damned fool politically,” re- 
plied Mr. Creede. ‘This means surrender. 
A wise man surrenders before he’s dead. I 
guess I’d better not see her. I’m not in.”’ 

“‘Here’s a note she sent,” said the satellite. 

Mr. Creede tore open the note and read it 
deliberately. 

“Bring her up, Bill,” said he. ‘Tell the 
others out there I’ll see ’em soon.” 


HRISTINA was admitted through a door 
from the hall which was opened witha key 
and relocked itself after her. She was trem- 
bling as she stood before her old employer, 
who rose politely and offered her his hand. 
“Sit down, Chris,” said he. “I’m always 
glad to see you, my girl; but I warn you that 
the slate is fixed up for tomorrow.” 

“T hope not,” replied Christina. “I know 
you’re busy, Mr. Creede, and after I have 
talked with you I think you’ll have your 
night’s work cut out for you.” 

“T always have on the eve of a conven- 
tion,” said he, “but I’m skeptical about this 
night being exceptionally busy. Proceed, 
Chris.” 

“T have come without Judge Silverthorn’s 
knowledge,” said she. “I don’t even know 
that he knows I’m in town. I know, how- 
ever, how things stand between him and 
your—your organization. Of course you 
think he’ll be defeated?” 

“T don’t think. I know. He wil/ not be 
defeated. He’s defeated now.” 

“Well, that being the case,” Christina 
went on, her voice steady now, “I came to 
tell you what will happen if he is defeated. 
I have here,” said Christina, “a paper 
which will be published tomorrow in all the 
papers that will carry it.” 

She handed him a packet of eight or ten 
sheets of typewritten manuscript. He took 
it calmly and spread it out on his desk. When 
he had read a paragraph or so he looked up 
at her over his glasses and smiled. 

“T wonder where you got this old 
stuff !’’ said he. 

It was an account of how 
General Weaver had been 

jockeyed out of his nomi- 

nation twenty years or 
more before that day. It 
told how the convention 
had been corroded with 
treason to Weaver, so 
that when that tool of 
the machine, old white- 
haired Ballard with his 
bull’s voice, had nominated 
Kirkwood “by the authority 
of the great Republican Party 
of the State of Iowa,” the false 
friends of Weaver pretended to be 
swept off their feet by overwhelming enthu- 
siasm, and nominated Kirkwood. It was an 
unwritten bit of Iowa history. Mr. Creede 
knew that Christina’s account was true. He 
wondered where she had obtained the facts. 
We know that they had been told her long 
before by Carrie Hanna. 


E DID not like the idea of having this 

published. It was a bad time to have the 
thing told. Coming from one who had been 
in his employ its publication might reflect on 
Mr. Creede himself. But if Oliver Silver- 
thorn, or this girl here, thought that because 
of it he was going to put the decision in 
Gowdy versus Gowdy in jeopardy, they were 
mistaken. 

(Continued on Page 82) 


The New, Easy Way to Have 


Beautiful Floors and Linoleum 


















































JOHN SON’S 
LIQUID WAX 


HE new easy way to wax floors and linoleum is with Johnson's 

Liquid Wax applied with a Johnson Wax Mop. This is a small 

compact lamb’s wool mop designed especially for the easy 
application of Liquid Wax. It spreads the wax evenly and does not 
interfere with base-boards or furniture. 


Waxed Floors, besides being beautiful and distinctive, have many 
practical advantages. They do not show scratches or heel prints—are 
not slippery—and worn spots can easily be re-waxed without going 
over the entire surface. 


Your Linoleum will last longer—look better and clean easier if you 
polish it occasionally with Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It brings out the 
pattern and color—protects linoleum from wear—and imparts a 
beautiful, dry, dirt-repellent surface which washes off like a piece of 
glass. Johnson’s Liquid Wax is recommended by all the leading 
manufacturers of linoleum. 


The economical way to buy Johnson’s Liquid Wax is in gals. at $4.00 
or half-gals. at $2.40. If you use Johnson’s Liquid Wax in these 
sizes—write us for a lamb’s wool mitt for polishing furniture—FREE. 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit — $3.50 


This Offer Consists of 


I—Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush..........$3.50 
(with Wax Applying Attachment) 
75 


1—Pint Johnson’s Liquid Wax ..........eeese0% 
.40 


for polishing linoleum, floors and furniture 
25 


1—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor.............ese0% 
$4.90 


for cleaning floors before waxing 
1—Johnson Book on Home Beautifying........... 
This Offer is Good at all Stores 

This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, 
hardware and paint stores. If your dealer 
cannot furnish it, mail your order and $3.50 
direct to us and we will send you the $4.90 
Outfit immediately — Postpaid. 
Let us send you FREE and Postpaid a sample 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax large enough for 
polishing a small floor—also our beautiful 
new 28 page illustrated color book on Home 
Beautifying. Use coupon below. 


A Saving of 


$1.40! 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L. H. 12, RACINE, WIS. 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
Please send me FREE and Postpaid a generous sample of 


ohnson’s Liquid Wax and your 25c on Home 
utifying and Wood Finishing. 
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Gifts 


for Long Remembrance 
A gift of Mirro Aluminum is like 


Friendship. It wears well. It is sincere 
and without pretense. It is beautiful. 
When Friendship speaks to Friendship, 
at Christmas or any other time, a gift 


of Mirro, never costly but ever desir- 
able, expresses the very spirit of Good 


Will Toward Friends. 


A gift worth giving is easy to find in 
Mirro, The Finest Aluminum. Here, for 
example, is a percolator of Grecian love- 
liness, fit to stand with rare old silver. 
And there are many other fine Mirro 
gifts, all quite inexpensive. Méirro is 
ready in the stores—beautifully boxed 
for giving. 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 
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“This doesn’t affect my attitude a bit, 
Christina,” said he; “but it hurts me to 
think you are willing to use confidential 
things you learned in my office to embarrass 
me. That’s what hurts me, Chris.” 

There was almost a tremor in his voice. 
His tone was surcharged with gentle, fatherly 
rebuke. 


R. CREEDE,” said she, “I have used 

nothing in preparing that paper which 
I learned in the course of my employment 
with you! If I had been willing to do that, 
it would have been five times as long, but no 
more damning.” 

Mr. Creede’s expression took on a scornful 
cast as he went on with the document. There 
were a half-dozen things set out in it which 
would be bother- 
some; but nothing 


judge vote for his side of the case, when 
you’ve charged me with having tried to pack 


the bench for my interests? Don’t you see 


you’re ruining Owen by this infernal thing? 
Get the papers back. Go to Jud Welliver 
and Jim Scott and make them agree to give 
them back unopened. You must get those 
boys to keep this stuff out of the papers— 
you must!” 

“T won’t even try to do it,” said Christina 
defiantly. “If I should try, there is every 
possibility that Jim Scott wouldn’t lose a 
good story by canceling such an agreement; 
and how much chance do you think there is 
for Jud Welliver to pass up a scoop, and a 
chance to smash your machine when he has 
it in his hands? There’s only one thing to do. 
Nominate Oliver Silverthorn!” 

“Don’t you see 
you’ve ruined your 





worth quailing 
from. Nothing as 
bad as the Weaver- 
Kirkwood matter. 
Then he came to | 
the last two pages. | 
It was a circum- 


his having come to 
Judge Silverthorn 
to demand the 
promise of his de- 
cision on the 
Gowdy case in the 
event of his being 
elevated to the su- 
preme bench. It 
told of Mr. Creede’s 
huge contingent fee 
in the case. It was 
a charge of dam- 
nable corruption in 
the management of 
the very conven- 


ful selection. 





What Do You Give 
for (hristmas ? 


stantial account of iow right Christmas gift 

is one that brings gen- 
uine pleasure and cheer. 
Beauty, usefulness and last- | 
ing valueall speak of thought- | Mr. Creede 


Just such a gift is yours to 
give—for all your women 
friends to receive—a year’s 
subscription for THe Lapigs’ 
Home JouRNAL. 


brother?” cried 
Creede, pounding 
on the table. 


‘“T DON’T see 

anything of 
the kind,” said she. 
| “ And if I have, and 
| can undo in that 
| way the wrong 
| you’ve started to 
do to Oliver Silver- 
thorn, I’ll be glad.” 


looked at her stead- 
ily for a moment. 
“You're a hell of 
a sister!” said he. 
“Get out of here! 
If I’ve got to make 
a try at changing 
| my base on this 
| nomination, I want 
| to be let alone, and 








tion which would 
be held tomorrow. 

Mr. Creede saw ruin in it. He had already 
prepared for the defeat of Oliver Silverthorn. 
If this were offered to the papers after that 
defeat, it would not only put the whole state 
machine on the desperate defensive, and per- 
haps lead to its actual rout, but it would 
make it morally almost impossible for any 
judge on the bench to vote to affirm Judge 
Holt’s decision without shouldering the 
odium of doing it at Mr. Creede’s command. 
The look of scorn and the gentle contempt 
for Christina were gone from his face as he 
finished it and faced her. 


“T DIDN’T think,” said he, “that Oliver 

would be capable of telling you such a 
false story as this. You must not allow 
yourself to be duped by it, Christina. It is 
dreadful!” 

“Mr. Creede,” said she, “don’t lie to me! 
I was within a dozen feet of you at my work, 
and heard it all. What I have put down there 
is first-hand knowledge. He knows nothing 
about my coming here, I tell you!” 

Mr. Creede rose and paced back and forth 
for several turns across the room. It was 
worse than he had thought. Oliver hadn’t 
exposed him, but if he was called upon to do 
so, he would; and the people would believe 
it. It was a fearful situation! 

“What arrangements have you made to 
have this printed?” hé asked, passing by her 
remarks as to his lying. 

“T have mailed a sealed copy of it to Jim 
Scott,” said she, “and another to Jud Well- 
iver. If Oliver Silverthorn is not nominated 
they will take the packets from the morn- 
ing’s mail, and print them if they see news in 
them—and I think they will. If he is nomi- 
nated, they have both promised to return 
them to me unopened. They are out of my 
control. Nobody can touch them until they 
are delivered to Jim Scott and Mr. Welliver. 
You can stop the thing in one way only. 
You can nominate Oliver Silverthorn!” 

“But I can’t nominate him, Chris! Ican’t, 
damn it! I’ve gone too far with the arrange- 
ments. You’ve got to get those papers back. 
I don’t care for the political reactions,” he 
went on with what may be dubbed a lack of 
candor, “but that publication will end every 
prospect of your brother’s winning his case 
on appeal. Can’t you see that? Will any 


get my men to work. 
Get out, I say!” 

Christina walked out into the hall, and the 
door closed and locked itself behind her. As 
it did this two or three men came in from the 
other way. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Creede, ‘‘we’ve got our 
night’s work cut out for us. I’m changing 
front on supreme court judge. Bill, we must 
nominate Oliver Silverthorn!” 

“Tt can’t be done,” said the man ad- 
dressed as Bill. ‘ Blythe’s and Hubbard’s 
forces are all lined up against him.” 

“It’s got to be done,” said Mr. Creede de- 
terminedly, falling into Christina’s categor- 
ical imperative in a way which would have 
done her heart good could she have heard it, 
“and we’ve got to lose no time. Here’s what 
we must do first.” 

They talked earnestly, and made memo- 
randa. They looked at lists of delegates. 
They compiled new lists. Soon delegates and 
men with power over them began coming in 
from other hotels or other conferences. The 
influence of N. V. Creede was going into ac- 
tion in opposition to the power of his co- 
adjutors. After about two hours of this there 
was a moment when the great boss was alone 
with Bill. 


“TOOK here, N. V.,” said Bill. ‘This must 

bea love affair between that Thorkelson 
girland the judge. We can fix this thing in an 
hour. Let me deal with her, and with him. 
I'll give our papers something to say that 
will overshadow anything they can do. 
Pretty shorthand reporter, and a judge with 
a wife in an insane asylum. See, N. V.?” 

“T’ve thought of that,”’ said Mr. Creede. 
“It won’t do, no matter how much evidence 
we might dig up. It’s too late; and I don’t 
believe it would make a particle of difference 
with her. Drop it, and go out after the votes 
in the convention!” 

When the balloting came on the nomina- 
tion for supreme court judge, the informal 
ballot showed the machine candidate to have 
a little less than a majority. Oliver Silver- 
thorn had held together a surprising number 
of yetes on the merits of his candidacy, and 
stood second. The other votes were scatter- 
ing. Everybody expected that the machine 
would gather in the scattering votes on the 
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A housekeeper doesnt have to have 
work-worn hands 


Work will not spoil your 
hands if you use the right 
care; it is neglect that 
does the damage 


Tue smooth, slim hands of a girl, with their rose- 
white skin, delicate and beautiful — 


Do they have to become harsh and work-worn, 
when they take on a woman’s tasks? 


Women today are learning that housework 
doesn’t necessarily mean ugly hands. 


Even washing, cleaning, kitchen-work, which 
used to be thought of as mercilessly hard on the 
skin, can be done without roughening or chapping 
the hands, provided the right safeguards are used. 


No more chapped hands 


Today there is a preparation especially made to 
protect the skin from the drying, chapping effect of 
housework. Thousands of women are using it as 
they go about their household tasks and it is a real 
revelation to them to see how smooth and white 
it keeps their hands in spite of their being con- 
stantly used. 


This preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product 
containing benzoin and almond, two of the most 
healing skin restoratives known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time 
immemorial because of its peculiar effect in healing 
the skin and stimulating skin repair. Almond 
softens and whitens the skin. In Jergens Lotion, 
benzoin and almond, together with other healing 
ingredients, form a clouded, silvery liquid—deli- 
ciously fragrant—which overcomes almost at once 
any chapping, dryness or irritation of the skin. 


It leaves not a trace of disagreeable stickiness— 
your skin absorbs it instantly. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in 
water—and see what a difference it makes! You will take 
pride in having hands that are always smooth and soft— 
lovely to touch and look at. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time 
and keep one on the bath-room shelf to use for the face 
—keep another above the kitchen’ sink, for conven- 
ience when you are using your hands for housework, 









































Housework is hard on the hands chiefly in being hard on 
the skin. Frequent washing and hasty drying dry out the natural 
oil of the skin so that it breaks and cracks, grows rough and hard. 
A chapped skin cannot be got white even with scrubbing. 


Use Jergens Lotion to counteract the wear and tear of house- 
work. It will be a revelation to you to see how smooth and white 
this healing, soothing preparation will keep your hands. 






Send this coupon today and 
Free Off al get a trial-size bottlek—FREE! 


JERGENS 
LOTION 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
409 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE a trial-size bottle of Jergens Lotion 
and the booklet ‘‘Skin Care.” i 


Name 








Address 


If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Company, 
Limited, 409 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 

















The Lisk 


Enameled Percolator 


A Christmas Gift That Means 
Better Coffee Every Day 


What would be more acceptable 
than a utensil that always makes 
coffee uniformly good? The Lisk 
percolator retains all the aroma 
because the enameled surface 
neither absorbs any residue from 
the coffee nor imparts any disa- 
greeable taste to the coffee. 

Its harmonizing colors and 
shapely design make it as beau- 
tiful as china, and it gives an 
added touch to any table. 

Clear,rich, uniform cofteecan 
be enjoyed every day by simply 
timing the percolation. 

It may be obtained in both High 
and Low Patterns. The High Pat- 
tern is made in both Hot and Cold 
Water Valve Types. 

The shapely seamless body is 
spun out of steel over which are 
fused three coats of Lisk famous 
enamel—pure white inside—choice 
of four beautiful colors outside. 
Does not tarnish but retains its 
original beauty and lustre. 

The square handle prevents slip- 


ping in the hand. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


“ Better Quality” Ware in- 
cludes Kitchen and House- 
hold Utensils in Enameled 
Ware, Heavily Coated Tin 
Ware, Nickel-Plated Copper 
Pots and Kettles, Fapanned 
and Galvanized Ware. 


~- con) 
High Pattern 


Made in both Hot and 
Cold WaterValve Types 


““Run no Risk—Be sure it’s Lisk”’ 


Ask your dealer. Look for the Lisk Label. It’s your 
guarantee of “ Better Quality” in Enameled Ware. 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N.Y. 


LJ SA 


Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 
and Lisk “Better Quality’’ Enameled Ware 
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next ballot, and that Silverthorn would be 
defeated. But his votes stood firm. The 
machine candidate gained, yet Silverthorn 
gained more. On the third ballot experienced 
observers noted that whenever a county 
was called in which the Creede branch of 
the machine was influential, here two or 
three, here only one, and here nearly a whole 
county delegation changed from the machine 
candidate to Oliver Silverthorn. 

The third formal ballot took place in that 
atmosphere of agitation which marks the 
decisive moment in a political convention. 

Christina Thorkelson sat in her place in 
the gallery with her lip caught between her 
teeth. It seemed as if she could not bear 
to stay to hear the result; but she could not 
go. As the votes were given in, she set down 
the result in two columns, which she added 
as they accumulated. The Silverthorn col- 
umn forged ahead, then that of his opponent 
overtopped him. There were no scattering 
votes. 


S THE balloting went on, Mr. Creede had 

men pass through every delegation which 

had not voted, whispering, “Silverthorn’s 

winning! Silverthorn’s winning!” Nothing 

succeeds like success; just this forecast of 

victory might draw to him a vote or two, and 
even one vote might change the result. 

The counties were called, as usual, in their 
alphabetical order. When the secretary 
came to the list of names beginning with the 
letter ““W” he paused. Then, ‘“ Wapello 
County,” he called. Wapello stood firm for 
the machine candidate. Warren did the 
same. Washington County changed three 
votes to Silverthorn, giving him a lead of a 
vote or two. A few hands were clapped; but 
the secretary shouted ‘‘ Webster!” and every- 
thing was hushed in silence. Webster 
changed six votes to Silverthorn. 

The Silverthorn men rose to their feet to 
cheer for what they thought was victory. 
Winnebago cast its solid vote for Silverthorn 
in a hubbub which made it impossible for 
Christina to hear the result. As she turned 
to someone beside her for information, she 
lost the vote of Winnishiek County, which 
also went solid for Silverthorn. 

Then came a hush as the 
numerous delegation from 
Woodbury County was called 
upon for its ballot; 
and here the Blythe 
and Hubbard forces 
made a rally. The 
solid vote of Wood- 
bury went to the op- 
position, thus nullify- 
ing the gains in the 
last few counties 
called. Whoever won 
would get it by an eye- 
lash. Three machine 
votes in Worth 
changed over to Sil- 
verthorn. People be- 
gan checking up their 
additions. Was it a 
tie? No, Silverthorn 
was a vote behind—he | 
was two votes behind! 





Hubbard and Blythe—for the moment. Jud 
Welliver is burning with curiosity; but he 
sent his package of political poison back by 
me, and here’s mine. But I’ve a confession 
to make, Chris. I promised to bring this 
packet back sealed, didn’t I?” 

“Ves, and it is sealed.” 

“But I knew it was a public and not a 
private matter; and I wanted to know what 
was in it. I’m bound never to use it; but, 
Chris, I opened it, read it, and resealed it.” 

“Jim Scott,” exclaimed Christina. “T’ll 
never trust you again!” 

She had turned away from him in anger. 
He took her by the shoulders and turned her 
about. 

““Come,”’ said he, “you and I are too old 
chums to fall out about this. I just had to 
know. Why, when I told Oliver Silverthorn 
about it, he was the most astonished and 
delighted man you ever saw. Just as soon as 
he can get away from his admirers over at 
the hotel he’s coming over here to see you 
and try to tell you how much he owes you. 
Here you’ve done the greatest political deed 
in the history of Iowa, working in the back- 
ground where nobody could see you; and 
you’ve tied everybody’s hands so they can 
never give you the credit for it. If you don’t 
forgive me, I’ll be hanged if I don’t si 

But she ceased to show anger. She was 
panic-stricken. 

“You told Judge Silverthorn? He knows 
ali about it? Oh, Jim, Jim! You don’t know 
what you’ve done! Promise me that you 
won’t print anything, and I’ll forgive you. 
Promise! I’m going now!” 





HE turned and ran out of the room; and 
when he followed, he saw the elevator door 
closing behind her as she went up. She wrote 
a hasty note to Mrs. Thorkelson, saying that 
she was suddenly called back to Monterey. 
Then she packed her little suitcase and took 
the night train home. 

She wondered what Oliver would think of 
this flight, but she could never explain it to 
him. Asa matter of plain fact, she was afraid 
to meet him. She had reéstablished their 
attitude toward each other on a basis of very 
proper aloofness. She knew 
that in this new situation which 
she had created he would ig- 
nore it, or she feared that he 
would; and she had 
IM little confidence in her 
ii, tu o own strength of mind. 
ears, So she went to Mon- 

are terey, reached her 
Wy home at Doctor East- 
man’s—a home she 

had never aban- 

doned —and, packing 

a trunk of necessaries, 

emigrated to Owen 

Gowdy’s summer 

home on the banks of 

the mill pond at Lith- 
opolis. Salliehad given 
her a warm welcome 
over the telephone, 
and her old room was 
, ready for her. She 
Su had exacted a promise 

















Wright County was oc 


3g from Mrs. Eastman 





the only one left— 

and Wright had 

been theretofore solidly against Silverthorn. 
“Wright County!” called the secretary. 
“Wright County,” shouted the chairman 

of the delegation, delighted to be in the 

limelight for once, ‘‘casts her solid vote for 

that ornament of the bench and splendid 

young jttrist, Oliver Silverthorn!” 


TILL Christina did not know the result. 
She heard the cheers. She waited breath- 
lessly for the statement of the result. And 
when the chairman announced that Oliver 
had been nominated, she slipped out of the 
hall, went to her room, locked herself in, and 
cried and rejoiced all alone. She had won! 
She had pushed Oliver upward to the place 
where he belonged! 

After a while she realized that her tele- 
phone was ringing. It was Jim Scott on the 
line. She went down to meet him. 

“Well,” said Jim, “you pulled it off. 
You’ve spoiled the happy family of Creede, 


not to tell anyone 

where she had gone. 
If Oliver called at the Eastmans’ he would 
understand that she did not wish to see him, 
and that was what she desired. 

Christina’s last thought as she dropped off 
into slumber was one of gratitude that her 
great feat in convention politics had not re- 
sulted in that exposure of Mr. Creede which 
would have made it hard for him to win that 
decision in the supreme court; for Mr. 
Creede had convinced her that in saving 
Oliver she had indirectly come within two or 
three votes of ruining Owen’s chances of 
becoming Gowdy of Bluegrass Manor. 


XXIV 


HHRISTINA may have been spared the 

trial of that meeting with Oliver Silver- 
thorn, which she postponed by running away, 
by an interruption which plunged him into 
the depths of perplexity and anxiety. 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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Your First Oriental Christmas 


This Christmas Card 
Assures Satisfaction 


If in doubt as to which design 
and color combination the recip- 
ient-to-be prefers, your dealer 
will give you one of the beautiful 
Masland Gift Cards and explain 
how you can use it to your own 
complete satisfaction. 
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A new gift idea in a new way. Made pos- 
sible by the revolutionary Masland Method 
of manufacture. 

Include in your Christmas list —to give, or 
to receive, a beautiful woven wool deep pile 
Masland Rug. Rich in Oriental designs and 
colorings. Seamless and durable. Only the 
best dyes are used. Surprisingly reasonable 
in prices. 

The new Masland Gift Plan assures satis- 
faction to the recipient. Ask your nearest 
dealer to explain it, and show you the rugs. 
Or write to our selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, 


Dept. 9, L, Wholesale, New York. 


C. H. Masland & Sons Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. 
Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


The Masland Label } 
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The Luvisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 84) 


On the evening of the day Judge Silver- 
thorn was nominated, he was receiving friends 
in the lobby of his hotel. In the midst of the 
reception a sheaf of telegrams was delivered 
to him—one of several sheaves which he re- 
ceived that night. He saw at the end of one 
of them the name of the superintendent of 
Mrs. Silverthorn’s sanitarium. He started, 
and anxiously read this telegram: 


Mrs. Silverthorn missing from institution 
several hours. As yet have found no trace of 
her. Suspect she may have gone into hiding, 
under impulsion of her delusions of persecution; 
but may be headed Monterey. Suggest you 
have trains there watched. If she arrives 
Monterey will probably go to your home at 
once. Had no money to pay fare there, how- 
ever; and we shall doubtless find her very soon. 
She was in rather reduced physical condition 
from refusal to take nourishment. 


He immediately excused himself, went to 
his room and packed, lay down for a few 
hours to await a train, rose early, and took 
the train for Monterey. 

That same morning, Christina walked 
down to the little boathouse used in common 
by Owen Gowdy and Oliver Silverthorn when 
they were both in residence at their summer 
homes. Passing the judge’s cottage, which 
was Closed, she proceeded along the path and 
down to the end of the little wharf. There 
was no boat moored there. Owen had gone 
out in it with the children. She sat on the 
wharf and watched a railroad train as it 
passed by on the other side of the river, after 
halting at the station lower down. 


RESENTLY she’ saw some woman mov- 
ing along the walk that led from the sta- 
tion to the village of Lithopolis—evidently a 
passenger who had just arrived on that train 
which was even now whistling in the distance 
up the river. She moved in a staggering and 
uncertain way, a little like an intoxicated 
person; and she did not cross the iron bridge 
which spanned the river just below the dam 
which held back the stretch of quiet water. 
The chance passer was behaving queerly 
for a woman who appeared so weak. She was 
turning off the path and going down to the 
water over on the other side, a hundred yards 
or so from Christina. A boat lay at the bank, 
and she stepped into it. She was doing some- 
thing mysterious with her dress—putting on 
some sort of cloak or robe; a queer thing on 
a warm day like this. 

Christina started to her feet in astonish- 
ment. It was Mrs. Silverthorn! The cloak 
she had put on was a royal purple color. The 
case was plain: The poor woman had es- 
caped from her attendants, and was coming 
to her old summer home; coming in state, in 
her royal robes. 

The boat was a canoe; and Mrs. Silver- 
thorn, with her face toward Christina, was 
paddling. But she was making uncertain 
headway. She swayed, as if too 
weak to stand safely, and the frail 
craft heeled over from 
side to side, and all the 
time made leeway toward 
the dam. She was in dan- 
ger of being drawn over it. 

Christina ran back along 
the bank to the shore, and 
down to the dam itself, 
where the stream, then 
flowing strongly after rains, 
poured over into the boil- 
ing water below. 


HE shrieked warnings 
to Mrs. Silverthorn, 
waving her hand upstream 
to indicate the way she 
should steer. The woman 
in the canoe looked calmly 
at her and ceased to pad- 
dle; as if it were beneath 
her dignity to accept sug- 
gestions from anyone. A catastrophe seemed 
certain now; and as Christina watched, the 
little bark swung about, headed for the dam, 
thrust its prow into the air as it reached the 
brink and heeled over, spilling the woman 
in her royal robes into the greenish water. 
Canoe and woman went down over the dam. 
That marvelous but sometimes damnable 
logic of the human mind which operates in 


= 






the midst of emergencies was at work in 
Christina’s. The woman had been too weak 
to manage her canoe; she was too weak to 
swim—and Christina’s personal problem 
was in process of solution! But at the same 
time another train of cerebration flashed 
through her brain. Just below the dam and 
between it and the bridge was the old Lithop- 
olis ford. Here the stream, at low water, was 
shallow, and was not so deep even now as to 
preclude rescue of the woman floating down 
the river. Christina drew her skirts above 
her knees so as to free herself for a sprint, 
ran like a deer down the bank, and rushed 
into the stream. 


HE royal purple of the robe was floating 

down toward her, and as it came she saw 
a pale face emerge from the flood as the body 
turned over in the swirl of the boiling water 
from the plunging downpour of the dam— 
but it was moving toward midstream. Chris- 
tina saw that she must go farther out into the 
current. As she did so the water rose higher 
and higher about her, and she felt as though 
she should surely be swept away. The purple 
robe came nearer and nearer. She threw 
herself toward it and clutched its hem; the 
drowning woman’s form came within her 
grasp, but as she tried to seize it the robe 
slipped from the shoulders and the body 
floated free! 

She gave up her foothold on the bottom, and 
plunged toward the form of her old enemy; 
she felt the skirts of the dress in her hands 
as she rose, seized the fabric, first in her fin- 
gers and then in her teeth; and now swim- 
ming, now wading, she drew her to shore. 

She picked the woman up in her arms; and 
as she did so, a great wave of pity filled her 
at the pathetic lightness of the weight. She 
carried her easy burden up the bank, and 
laid it down on the grass. Before the peo- 
ple who had seen the rescue from a distance 
could reach the supposedly drowned woman, 
Christina had brought her into a state which 
called for nothing more heroic in treatment 
than hot blankets and stimulating draughts. 

“T’ll take her home,” she replied to offered 
suggestions. ‘‘ Please, some of you get a doc- 
tor as quickly as you can—and get Doctor 
Eastman from Monterey. Tell him to bring 
a nurse. And ask him to get word to Judge 
Silverthorn that Mrs. Silverthorn is at Owen 
Gowdy’s cottage, safe, but ill.” 


HE was comforted somehow, as she felt 
the arms of Oliver Silverthorn’s wife about 
her neck in a clinging embrace as she carried 
her to the cottage. After she and Sallie had 
put her to bed, given her such treatment as 
seemed best, and covered with hot blankets 
the emaciated form, chilled blue and not 
reacting well to their remedies, Christina 
took her a cup of hot bouillon. The patient 
hesitated and looked up into Christina’s eyes. 
“Did you prepare this with your 
own hands?” she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Christina, 
remembering the delusion 
of persecution, “with my 
own hands. Nobody else 
had anything to do with 
t” 

She drank it avidly. 

The village doctor had 
come, approved their treat- 
ment, and departed before 
Doctor Eastman arrived 
with the nurse. Oliver, he 
said, had been notified at 
some place out of town 
where he had gone in the 
search for his wife. 

“She’s starving,” said 
he, after he had examined 
the patient; “and she evi- 
dently had a bad cold when 
she escaped. She doesn’t 
react well from the shock 
of her immersion. It would be a wonder if 
she did. She says.you’re the only lady in her 
court, Christina, who’s not in the conspiracy 
to poison her. She insists that she won’t take 
any food you don’t prepare and bring to her. 
So you see, by pulling her out of the river 
when you might have let her drown, you’ve 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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“A nother redskin 
bi.tne-—" 


MOMENT ago he was a 

ruthless savage, devastat- 
ing a paleface settlement. Now 
he’s only a rosy little boy—but 
he’s more than devastating that 
big bowl of tapioca cream! 

Go to it, son! You’ve a lot of 
hard playing and fast growing to 
do these next few years. And 
tapioca is the very thing to fur- 
nish the nourishment you need. 

Here’s why doctors say that 
tapioca is one of the best foods 
for children: Tapioca supplies 
twice as much energy-producing 
material as fresh eggs, and more 
than five times as much as milk! 
Like potatoes and cereals, tapioca 
is almost a pure carbohydrate. 
But it’s so easily digested that 
even young children and in- 
valids may eat all they want. 

Of course, any food that chil- 
dren eat should be the very best. 
And the best tapioca is Minute 
Tapioca. 


Here's why— 
Minute Tapioca is unlike most 
Tapiocas, in three important ways: 


First, Minute Tapioca requires 
no soaking. Secondly, it cooks 
in fifteen minutes. These two 
advantages are due to the scien- 
tific treatment Minute Tapioca 
receives at the factory. 


Lastly, Minute Tapioca is 
prepared for your table in a 
modern American factory with 
the same care you take with 
foods in your own kitchen. 


Special offer 

The new edition of the Minute 
Tapioca Cook Book is full of 
practical recipes that taste as 
good as they sound. One sec- 
tion tells “The Story of Minute 
Tapioca,” a fascinating travel 
tale. 


This interesting and helpful 
book will be sent free upon 
request. 


A generous sample of Minute 
Tapioca will also be sent if you 
will enclose two cents in 
stamps. 

Use the coupon below. Mail 
it to us today. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 112 VAN Buren StrrEET, ORANGE, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gslatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapina 





Name 


Minute Tapioca Company, 
112 Van Buren St., Orange, Massachusetts 


(Check one or doth of the following squares) 
C] Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. i 
C] Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. 
I enclose two cents in stamps. 
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Capillaction 


—Keeps aged skin healthy 
—Makes young skin beautiful 


OTH health and beauty in the body skin depend upon active 

circulation of the blood. In all aged skins, circulation is slug- 
gish. The skin does not throw off waste as it should. Its texture 
becomes coarse. Blackheads, dry and scaly spots, permanent dis- 
colorations and other blemishes appear. 


Young People May Have Old Skin 


Nor is it true that only those old in years have old skins. Many 
very young men and women have skin that is aging rapidly. And 
because of this aging of one of the body’s most important organs 
of elimination, the whole system becomes aged. Watch your body 
skin! Upon the blood circulation in its tiny capillaries depends 
much of a man’s health and nearly all of a woman's beauty. 


Capillaction Feeds the Skin 


A.corus induces capillaction. It stimulates the nerves of the 
blood vessels in the skin. Warm, pure, tissue-restoring blood flows 
in. The skin cells are replenished with nutriment. Clogged pores, 
sallowness, coarse texture disappear—removed by Nature—not 
by drugs. Atcorus, through capillaction, is a natural tonic for the 
nerves and blood vessels of the skin. Faithful use of ALcorus after 
bathing and exercise will keep young skins young—help aged 
skins to function properly. 


Ask for ALCORUB at Drug Stores 


Get a bottle of Atcorus and keep it in your bathroom. Get 
another and put it in your locker at the country club. After each 
morning bath or shower, use ALcorus as directed on the label. You 
will feel a pleasant glow—capillaction. Continue the 
treatment and your skin will soon show improvement. 







Your druggist will supply Atcorus. Be sure that the 
name is printed vertically on the label, and that it comes 
in a square glass bottle with finger-grips on two sides. 


VU. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


tFALCORUB 


For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 


© 1924 U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
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Thec Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 87) 


solved the problem that stumps them at the 
sanitarium—you’ve found a way to her 
stomach.” 

“Oh, doctor!” cried Christina, her face 
contorted in a passion of pity, threatening 
a storm of tears. ‘Did you notice how her 
flesh was wasted away? She’s the most 
pitiful thing I ever saw! There’s nothing to 
her poor, poor body! It almost broke my 
heart when I picked it up, and felt how light 
she is! The poor thing—how she’s tortured 
herself! I a friend of hers? I am, doctor, I 
am! And how bad I’ve been, to think hard 
of her in the past, when she was just a poor, 
tortured, sick woman, not to blame for any- 
thing she did or thought !” 


z= taking as much food as orders al- 
lowed, Mrs. Silverthorn was sleeping 
quietly when Oliverarrived. Christinaslipped 
out to meet him, and they shook hands as 
might a brother and sister. 

“‘T’m so glad, Chris,” said he, ‘that a way 
has been found, through your bravery, to 
keep her from starving herself any more! 
That’s even grander than your saving her 
from the water. It has been a daily and 
nightly horror to me, for months; and I was 
as helpless as though I had been in another 
world—as I was, so far as she was concerned. 
You have done a great thing, Chris!” 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Christina. “I want 
to do everything for her. Maybe now that 
she will take food, we can cure her mind.” 

Oliver shook his head. There was no pos- 
sibility of her ever being any better, he said; 
all the physicians were agreed as to that. 

The nurse watched the patient whenever 
she slept; but found it advisable to call 
Christina to her when she awoke. There 
followed weeks of care and anxiety. The day 
after Oliver’s arrival, Mrs. Silverthorn’s 
father, Mr. Lawrence, the railway president, 
came into the Lithopolis yards with his pri- 
vate car, which stood there while his daughter 
passed through the pneumonia which followed 
the accident at the dam. Christina was the 
sheet anchor of his hopesand Oliver’s. Because 
of the suspicion with which the poor woman 
regarded the nurse, she was with the patient 
night and day. Whenever Mrs. Silverthorn 
was offered food she said to the girl: 

“Did you prepare this with your own 
hands?” 

And Christina always answered truth- 
fully, “Yes, with my own hands.” 


HERE was a thirst in Christina’s soul 

now for self-immolation. She was try- 
ing to clear her conscience of past evils and 
perplexities. She yearned to perform for 
Vivien Silverthorn every menial duty inev- 
itably falling upon someone at every sick 
bed. She grew pale and hollow-eyed with 
anxiety. She could not bear to have any- 
one do for the patient things which she felt 
would be done better by her. The nurse 
was surprised at the girl’s devotion. They 
were all present when the physicians an- 
nounced their diagnosis of pneumonia. 

“She shall not die!” exclaimed Christina. 
“We'll pull her through!” 

‘She could not have lived many months,” 
said Doctor Eastman, “if this illness had 
not been brought upon her. She may 
weather the cape now. If she does, with the 
problem solved of getting her to eat, her life 
may actually be prolonged.” 

The frail bark did actually weather the 
cape, as Doctor Eastman said it might. 
Mrs. Silverthorn’s fever abated, she hovered 
for a day or so on the brink of a loftier cata- 
ract than the Lithopolis dam, and then she 
floated slowly out into safer waters. Not 
safe, but safer. The time came when Oliver 
and Mr. Lawrence succeeded in getting the 
permission of Doctor Eastman and Doctor 
Kentmyer to remove the patient from the 
home into which she had been carried from 
the water. Oliver expected as a matter of 
course to take her to her home in Monterey. 
There she could have Christina with her. 
Mr. Lawrence insisted that she would make 
more rapid progress in her old rooms in the 
Lawrence residence in Chicago. In this he 
was supported by Doctor Kentmyer. 

“How about Miss Thorkelson’s continued 
care of her?” asked Oliver. ‘‘She would be in 
her own home town in Monterey, you know.” 


“Mrs. Silverthorn would not live a fort- 
night,” said Doctor Kentmyer, “‘if robbed of 
Miss Thorkelson’s ministrations. Our des- 
tinies are in your hands, Miss Thorkelson. 
Would it be possible for you to go with us to 
Chicago?” 

“T would rather go there,” replied Chris- 
tina, who had shrunk from a sojourn of 
weeks and months in Oliver’s home. 

Mr. Creede, who in railway matters took 
his orders from Mr. Lawrence, rode in the 
latter’s car for a few hours as it moved east- 
wardly with Mrs. Silverthorn and her en- 
tourage, having first made sure that Oliver 
Silverthorn was not a member of the party. 
He greeted Christina with fatherly warmth. 

“Chris,” said he, “you're all right, my 
girl! You don’t know how many people of 
whom you never have heard will bless you 
for what you’re doing for Oliver’s wife. It’s— 
it’s—why, it’s marvelous!” 

“‘T wish it were ten times as much, N. V.,” 
said she, falling into her old form of address. 


H* PRESSED her hand affectionately as 
he left the train. After all, she thought, 
there was something attractive about the old 
skeezicks. She believed that he had actually 
forgiven her. As a matter of fact, he had. 
Life was too short, he often said, for the 
harboring of grudges. And how much better 
it was to be defeated by a woman than by 
an organization. If he could ever do any- 
thing for Chris, be hanged if he wouldn’t 
go out of his way to do it—but great snakes, 
0 hoped that story would never get out on 
im! 

As for Oliver, he went about the work of 
clearing up the business of his district judge- 
ship preparatory to leaving it for the higher 
position. Every Friday night he took pas- 
sage for Chicago; and returned on Sunday 
night, spending the week-end at the Law- 
rence residence in watching his wife grow 
weaker and weaker. 

Mrs. Silverthorn’s lungs had become af- 
fected; and the end was clearly to be seen. 
One Saturday night, between Christmas and 
the New Year, Oliver and Christina were 
watching by the bedside when the patient 
roused herself and spoke. ‘“‘I am going away,” 
said Mrs. Silverthorn. ‘If I have done any 
of you injustice, I ask forgiveness. Oliver, 
lean closer.” 

“Yes, Vivien,” said he, stooping over her. 
“You have not done any of us injustice. We 
love you dearly, devotedly.” 

“Tam glad to believe that,” said she—and 
stopped for breath. “This is the Lady 
Christina Thorkelson. She will succeed to 
my place when I am gone. You have now 
my permission to withdraw.” 

They withdrew only a pace or so from the 
bedside, and stood watching her as she held 
Christina’s hand. 

Presently Oliver from the other side of 
the bed took her other hand. She looked 
up at him and smiled; and he always loved 
to assure himself that it was a smile of un- 
derstanding and sanity. 

So they stood until the wasted hands grew 
cold, until the light came stealing through 
the windows—but not for her eyes. The 
Demise of the Crown had taken place. 

XXV 

[' EVER a well-intentioned fish is in duty 

bound to bite, it is in mid-October and ona 
Friday. On sucha day did Fremont McCon- 
key challenge Owen Gowdy to a contest in 
taking black bass and crappie and wall-eyed 
pike from the Lithopolis mill pond and the 
running river above it. 

“The loser,’’ said he, “to furnish the stuff 
and the cooking for a fish dinner—the fish to 
be the results of the catch. We'll have the 
dinner tomorrow evening, and invite our 
friends and neighbors. I’ll have it up at the 
Robbers’ Roost if I lose—which I won’t— 
and if you’re stuck, it’ll be down at your 
place at the dam. Is it a go?” 

It was a go. The editor of The Journal 
lost. On Saturday one might have seen 
Hannah Bemisdarfer, who had come in from 
Oscar’s farm for the purpose of giving them 
real Dunkard cookery, ruling Catherine 
McConkey and the whole ménage with a rod 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 

9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
11 Heinz Mince Meat 

12 Heinz Plum Pudding 

13 Heinz Fig Pudding 

14 Heinz Cherry Preserves 

15 Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 
16 Heinz Peach Preserves 

17 Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 
18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 

19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 

20 Heinz Black Raspberry Preserves 
21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 
22 Heinz Apple Butter 
23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 
24 Heinz Currant Jelly 
25 Heinz Grape Jelly 
26 Heinz Quince Jelly 
27 Heinz Apple Jelly 
28 Heinz Dill Pickles 


@H.J.H.Co'24 


FROM THE GARDENS OF THE WORLD |] & 


1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
2 Heinz Baked Beans without Tomato Sauce, with Pork—Boston Style 
3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat— Vegetarian 
: 4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
5 Heinz Peanut Butter 
6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 

7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 








TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD t : 


The vegetables, fruits and spices 
that go into Heinz 57 Varieties 
of good things to eat are gathered 
from the lands where each grows 
best—literally from the gardens 
of the world. 

So popular are the 57 Varieties 
and so great and widespread the 
demand that 195 Branch Ware- 
houses and Agencies are necessary 
to distribute them throughout 
every civilized country in the 
world. 


j. BSTHS CO a7 AH, 
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29 Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 

30 Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 
31 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed Pickles 
32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 

33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 

34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 

35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 

36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
37 Heinz Queen Olives 

38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 
39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 

40 Heinz Ripe Olives 

41 Heinz Pure Olive Oil 

42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 

43 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 

44 Heinz Chili Sauce 

45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 

46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 

47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 

48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup 


49 Heinz Prepared Mustard 
50 Heinz India Relish 
51 Heinz Evaporated Horse-Radish 
52 Heinz Cooked Sour Kraut 
53 Heinz Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 
56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
57 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 
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his wife came early, followed by Sam Snell. 

“The boys and wife will be here in a 
minute,” he announced. ‘‘Hello! Here come 
the Norsks.” 

The Norsks were Magnus Thorkelson, 
Carrie his wife, their small son, and Chris- 
tina; the latter looking much as when we 
first saw her, with a coat of tan on her face 
and neck, and the palms of her hands pol- 
ished by the handles of farm tools. Christina 
was a farm girl again, having gone to her old 
homestead directly after the funeral of Mrs. 
Silverthorn. The remainder of the Snell fam- 
ily strolled up as the Thorkelsons alighted. 

‘““We met someone down at the dam who 
hasn’t been in the county for a long time,” 
said Mrs. Snell. ‘‘Judge Silverthorn, it was. 
He’s moving into his cottage; but when we 
told him about the picnic, he said he’d run 
up in a little while.” 


HRISTINA’S face and‘ neck grew rosy 

under the tan; and she walked off by 
herself, looking at the asters and the bloom- 
ing cosmos. Oscar Bemisdarfer was driving 
into the grounds with Lyde, the two young 
Bemisdarfers, and aged Surajah Fewkes as 
Christina returned to the gathering-place 
on the lawn under the elms. 

It was becoming a gathering of some of 
the families which, in this community 
planted only yesterday, were called old: 
Holbrook, the son of that old Yankee who 
brought Finance to Monterey County; 
May Ashe Holbrook, his wife, whose refusal 
to marry Fremont McConkey had been such 
a turning-point in his life; Catherine, Fre- 
mont’s wife, for whose acceptance of him he 
now never ceased to be thankful, especially 
when he saw the sisters together; Jacobus 
Teunis Vandemark and his wife Virginia, of 
Vandemark’s Folly Marsh; Owen Lovejoy 
Gowdy, once the badge of shame of Rowena 
lewkes, but now equivocally famous, but not 
in the least infamous, as the claimant in the 
great case of Gowdy versus Gowdy; Sarah, 
his wife, the sister of Fremont McConkey, 
and one of the children of Alvin and Kate 
McConkey, now passed away; Magnus 
Thorkelson, who had saved Rowena Fewkes 
by making her Rowena Thorkelson and the 
mistress of his farm, the twin farm in county 
seniority of Rondout Levels, as Vandemark’s 
Folly had come to be called after the epithet 
“Folly” was rendered inapplicable by Cow 
Vandemark’s substantial success; Fremont 
McConkey, their host, now so far freed from 
his desk in The Journal office as to be able to 
take these vacations at Robbers’ Roost 
while his managing editor and son-in-law, 
Jim Scott, handled the publication—these 
and others of those pioneers, and their first- 
generation and second-generation descend- 
ants, who will in future ages be searched out 
as to their lives, marriages and deeds by 
genealogists and historians, and set upon 
pedestals as great individuals. 

The savory odors of baked fish and other 
viands seemed to act as a call to the visitors 


drew near. They were timing the dinner, 
said Catherine, for the arrival of Jim Scott, 
who would come with his young wife after 
the paper had gone to press—and for Oliver 
Silverthorn. As ihey waited, Scott and his 
wife drove furiously up, and stopped their 
steaming horses. The newcomers alighted, 
and Jim ran up on the veranda with a yellow 
flimsy paper in his hand. 

“News!” he cried. ‘‘ News! Sallie Gowdy, 
you are the one to read this first!” 

She took the paper, read it, turned pale, 
and flushed with delight. Then she sank 
back into her chair. 

“Well,” said Uncle Jake Vandemark, 
“how would it do to read it?” 

“This, good friends,” said Jim, “is a Des 
Moines dispatch that came in just in time 
for a scare head in the last edition: ‘The 
supreme court has just handed down its 
decision in the celebrated case of Gowdy 
versus Gowdy. The decision of the court 
below is affirmed. The opinion is unanimous, 
excepting that Silverthorn, J., took no part 
in the decision.’ Owen and Sallie Gowdy, I 
congratulate you! You are now the owners 
of Bluegrass Manor, of the Monterey State 
Bank, and of cattle and sheep on a thousand 
hills, and of lands, tenements and heredita- 
ments too numerous to mention! All join 
in three cheers and a tiger!” 


N THE midst of the three cheers, Christina 

kissed and hugged Owen and Sallie. She 
left the assemblage slapping each other’s 
backs, shaking hands, all talking, telling Paul 
Holbrook that he had made a good fight, or 
wiping tears from smiling faces. As she went 
toward the landing, she heard Sam Snell tell- 
ing them that he always knew Owen would 
win, and saying that N. V. Creede, in his ef- 
forts to make sure of what was already prac- 
tically certain, had acted like a man trying 
to put a hot flatiron on good eggs so as to 
be sure they’d hatch. She went down to the 
landing and sat on the plank platform of the 
wharf, looking down the quiet pond for some- 
thing she expected. 

That something seemed to be a boat. It 
seemed to be the boat carrying the Snell boys 
and the ice—and someone else. When she 
saw that someone else sitting on the thwart 
and straining forward as they came around 
the bend, she flushed and started to her feet. 
And as Oliver Silverthorn leaped from the 
boat to the wharf, ran up to Christina, 
looked for a moment into her eyes, and swept 
her into his arms, the Snell boys stared with 
astonishment, and left the ice melting in the 
boat as they followed Oliver and Christina 
up from the landing to the cottage. 

The rejoicing people failed to note their 
approach, until Virginia Vandemark joy- 
fully called attention to them. The two 
were walking shamelessly each with an arm 
about the other’s waist, each looking bliss- 
fully into the other’s eyes. 


THE END 


The Three Wise -Men 


(Continued from Page 4) 


She sat up in bed. Oh! Then that was 
what had been the matter all the time since 
things had been queer! She had thought 
mother was away; she had thought daddy 
was away; and all that time there hadn’t 
been any anything. She was alone where 
there wasn’t anything but Ingrid. ‘ 

Panic brought her to the floor. It was 
cold, and the room suddenly seemed much 
larger than before and as if there were no 
furniture in it. She did not want to call 
Ingrid; when daddy was away Ingrid liked 
to sleep late. But she did not want to stay 
in the room either. 

She was not very adroit about dressing 
herself; it took her a long time, but she 
could do it. It took her a longer time than 
usual because she kept thinking of all sorts 
of things—toy electric trains and hot choco- 
late, and mother and daddy at the foot of 


the bed laughing at her, and bright pennies 
in the toes of stockings, and little girls in 
white fur, and bus rides, and elevators that 
went up and up to the sky. = 

Elevators—to the sky. No; to the place 
where the white-haired gentleman was who 
helped people when they were in trouble. 
His name was Mr. Peck. He knew somebody 
who gave away children; he got things for 
people, too, because she had heard Nellie 
say—and something told her Nellie was talk- 
ing about mother—‘‘She thought Lawyer 
Peck could get her the divorce, but””—and 
then Nellie had remembered she was there 
and had stopped. 

Ann Elizabeth did not know what a divorce 
was; but if it were something mother had 
wanted it might be Anyway he knew 





(Continued on Page 93) 

















No. 1606. Price $16.00. 





Give Manning-Bowman gifts 


this Christmas 


COMMON sense insists that gifts be 
serviceable. Good taste demands that 
they be of unmistakable quality. 
Both suggest the choice of Manning- 
Bowman electric devices. Every 
woman who receives one appreciates 
its daily usefulness and recognizes 
its efficiency and fineness of work- 
manship. 


The waffle iron shown above is an 
ideal gift. It makes crisp, tender, 
delicious waffles right at the table 
without fuss, smoke or odor. Then, 
it is good-looking with its compact 
shape, graceful lines and heavy, du- 
rable finish. 


Before making out your Christmas 
list, see the Manning-Bowman waffle 
iron and other electric devices at 
hardware and department stores, 
electric shops, jewelry and gift shops. 
Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 
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Electric Pot 
Percolator, 
$13.50. Ask for 
No. 31392. 


Trade-mark 











Electric Table 
Stove, $12.50. 
Ask for No. 
1410. With 
waffle attach- 
ment, $16.50. 
Ask for No. 
1411. 





Electric Iron, 
No. 1446. Price 
$6.75. 


Quality ‘Ware 











—_— i 
Thee Invisible Woman 
(Continued from Page 88) 
of iron. Jacobus Teunis Vandemark and _ to gather about the cottage as six o’clock 
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BY FAMOUS COOKS 


One of the kitchen laboratories, Miss Farmer’s School 


of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 


andies from Mass Farmer's 


School of Cookery 


By ALICE BRADLEY—Principal, Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery; cooking editor, THE WOMAN’S HOME 


COMPANION; Author: * 


Raisin candies may well find a place among 
homemade and commercial sweets. Raisins are 
a valuable source of lime, iron and other min- 
eral salts; and they have traces of vitamines 
B. and C., none of which are found in sugar. 


Raisins add bulk and color contrasts to 
candy and may be used in a great variety of 
ways. Add them to your own candy recipes. 
Let the children use them in their first attempts 
at candy making; they are inexpensive. 


Here are several recipes for candies which 
have the delightful unusualness that is so desir- 
able in Christmas sweets. 


Raisin Bonbons 


Put in saucepan 
2 cups sugar and 
¥% cup water and bring slowly to boiling point, 
stirring until sugar is dissolved. Add 
4% teaspoon cream of tartar, wash down sides 
of saucepan with clean pastry brush dipped 
in cold water, cover the saucepan and boil 
three minutes. Remove cover and _ boil 
without stirring to 238 degrees F. or until 
candy forms a.soft ball when tried in cold 
water. Pour on a marble slab or a large 
platter which has been wiped with a damp 
cloth. When cold, work with a broad 
spatula or beat with a wooden spoon until 
creamy, knead until smooth, and cover 
with a damp cloth for half an hour. Flavor 
of the mixture with 
¥% teaspoon vanilla and make into small balls 
with a Sun-Maid Raisin in the center of 
each ball. Each raisin may be stuffed with a 
Bit of nut meat if desired. Let the balls stand 
over night or until firm. Put remaining 
fondant in a small saucepan, add 
¥% teaspoon vanilla or other flavor, place over 
hot water, keeping water below boiling 
point, and stir constantly until mixture is 
melted. It may be necessary to add a 
Few drops of cold water to the mixture. Re- 
move from the fire but leave over hot water. 
Drop the raisin balls one at a time in the 
melted fondant, press under the fondant 
with a bonbon dipper or two tined fork, 
then remove and place on a wax paper 
bottom side down and with bonbon dipper 
make a little mark on each bonbon. A bit of 


Raisin may be placed on the top of each bon- 
bon as a garnish. 

A bit of 

Color paste and different flavors may be added 
to the melted fondant, if desired. For in- 
stance, yellow color paste and lemon or 
orange extract may be used. Later on 
some pink color paste and raspberry ex- 
tract may be added, and before you finish 

¥% square of melted chocolate may be added 
to the fondant with enough cold water to 
keep the mixture of the right consistency. 
Reheat the mixture from time to time if it 
becomes too thick to work with easily. Each 
bonbon may be placed in a paper case after 
it has been dipped. 





Raisin Penuche 


Melt in saucepan 
2 tablespoons butter, add 
2 cups brown sugar 
1 cup white sugar 
1 cup thin cream and 
Few grains soda. Stir until sugar is dissolved, 
bring to boiling point and boil to 240 
degrees F. or until candy forms a firm ball 
when tried in cold water. Stir occasionally 
to prevent burning. Remove from fire, add 
1 heaping tablespoon marshmallow cream 
and pour on marble slab or large platter 
sprinkled with cold water, or leave in pan 
until cold. When cool add 
¥Y teaspoon salt and 
1 teaspoon vanilla and work with spatula or 
beat with a spoon until creamy. When 
firm knead in 
¥% cup Sun-Maid Raisins cut in pieces and 
¥% cup nut meats coarsely chopped, and press 
into a greased pan. When firm cut in 
squares. 


‘The Candy Cook Book,’’ “‘Cooking for Profit,’’ “‘For Luncheon and Supper Guests’’ 





Raisin Caramels 


Put 
1 cup sugar 

¥% cup corn syrup and 

¥% cup cream into saucepan, stir until sugar 

is dissolved, bring to boiling point, and boil 

until mixture will form a soft ball when 

tried in cold water. Stir gently and con- 

stantly to prevent burning, making the 

spoon reach all parts of the saucepan. As 

soon as candy forms a soft ball when tried 

in cold water add a second 

cup cream. Boil again until it forms a soft 

ball in cold water, add a third 

cup cream, and boil until candy will form a 

decidedly firm ball when tried in cold 

water. Add 

34 cup chopped Sun-Maid Raisins and pour 
caramels into a buttered pan. When cool 
cut in squares, and wrap in wax paper. 


Alice Bradley 


RK 


There 1S a difference in raisins 


There is a difference in flavor, sweetness, size, 
color and cleanliness. To make certain of the 
finest results, be sure that the raisins you use 
are Sun-Maids. 


For Sun-Maids are made from the tenderest 
and sweetest grapes, grown where they reach 
perfection—in the beautiful San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys of California. They come 
to you in sanitary packages,—raisins large, 
plump, juicy, with an inimitable delicacy ot 
flavor. Thoroughly cleaned and sterilized, they 
do not require washing before use. 


You can use these perfect raisins freely, for 
they are inexpensive now—cheaper than they 
have been in years. Buy a package today and 
try them in the recipes which Miss Bradley 
has given you here. 


{ F FR E E The new Sun-Maid cook book, 130 unusual and practical recipes, suggestions for afternoon teas, I 


luncheons, children’s dishes. 


Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle De Graf. Just mail the coupon. 


Sun-Marp Raisin Growers oF CA.trorniA, Fresno, CALIF. 





Sun-Maid Raisins 





THis i is the Sun-Maid Girl—an 
insignia of quality the world 
over. Look for her on products of 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 

California 





' 
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Just App 
Sun-MAID 
RAISINS 

to YOUR, 


Biscuit Dough 


Raisin biscuits 

Raisin roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and cinna- 
mon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Breakfast Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns 


Breakfast Cereals 


Oatmeal 
Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 


Pies 


Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, lem- 
on, butterscotch, peach, cran- 
berry, cocoanut 


Simple Puddings 


Rice, custard, bread, tapioca, 
cornstarch, brown betty 


Cakes 


Layer, tea, drop, spice, loaf. 
(Flour raisins slightly before 
adding to batter) 


Candies 
Raisin and nut balls (ground 
raisins and nuts made into 
balls and rolled in sugar) 
Raisin fudge, penoche, cara- 
mels 
Raisins dipped in sweet choco- 
late 
Nore: Practical recipes for these 
and many other delightful foods 
can be had by mailing the cou- 
pon below 


ceo v ?. &:.2 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept. A-112, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me “ Recipes with Raisins.” 
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The Three Wise Men 


(Continued from Page 91) 


somebody who gave away children; maybe 
he knew someone who gave away fathers and 
mothers and—and all. 

She knew that the busses came down the 
Drive. She even knew which corner they 
stopped on, but in her haste to get away from 
Ingrid and the apartment and the place where 
there wasn’t even any God, she forgot to 
cross the street; when a bus stopped right in 
front of where she was, she got aboard and 
climbed up to the top. 

At last the bus stopped in the park she re- 
membered; so she went down the narrow 
stairs. After she reached the ground the bus 
lumbered forward. 

Ann Elizabeth waited a moment; after all, 
she was not quite sure which way she and 
mother had gone. She walked out of the 
park—there was no river near this one—and 
she walked on and on. Sometimes she came 
to a corner that seemed like the one she and 
mother had turned, and to another and an- 
other; and at last she was back in the park 
again, which was not where Mr. Peck lived 
at all. She was tired and quite hungry. She 
sat down on one of the benches. 


ANY people passed her—men and 

women and children. Some had Christ- 
mas wreaths over their arms, some had bun- 
dles, some only newspapers; none of them 
looked at her very hard. A policeman walked 
back and forth several times; when he had 
passed her the fifth time he turned back and 
stood in front of her. 

“Well, little sister, ain’t you kinder lonely?” 
he asked. She looked at him a moment be- 
fore she answered; his eyes were laughy, but 
the rest of him was just a policeman. “Yes, 
sir,” she said. 

“Where’s your folks?” he asked. 

She flushed. “There aren’t any,” said she, 
and swallowed. 

“Why, you don’t say! How’s that?” The 
policeman leaned over her. 

“There isn’t any Santa Claus and there 
isn’t any God and there isn’t any father and 
mother,” said Ann Elizabeth. 

The policeman stared a moment. “TI guess 
you must be mistaken about that—about 
Santa Claus and all,” said he. 

“There isn’t any,” said Ann Elizabeth. 

“You bet your life there is,’”’ said the po- 
liceman. “I saw him this very morning. 
Don’t you ever see him where you live?” 

Ann Elizabeth shook her head. 

“By the way, where is it you do live?” the 
policeman asked once more. 

“T don’t think I live anywhere any more,” 
she told him. ‘We’ve been staying in an 
apartment. I slinked away from there.” 

“What for?” 

“To see Mr. Peck. My mother took me to 
see him once. He’s a lawyer, and he’s kind 
to people when they’re in trouble.” 

“Oh, I see! You're in trouble and you’re 
hunting up a lawyer. Is that it? Where does 
this Mr. Peck live?” Ann Elizabeth told 
him, with the help of much questioning, that 
she and her mother had got off the bus at 
this park and walked to a building where 
the elevator went up almost to the sky, and 
that Mr. Peck lived there. 


HE policeman eyed her a moment. “ Ever 

drink any hot chocolate, little sister? I 
guess it’s just about time to have some now, 
don’t you?” 

They went to a drug store and he lifted 
Ann Elizabeth on to one of the high stools; 
the man gave her a plateful of saltines twice, 
and while she was eating and drinking the 
policeman was looking through the tele- 
phone book. “Must be this one,” he said 
after a time. “‘Junius B. Peck. Peck and 
Lister, Attorneys at Law.’ That’s the only 
Peck they could a-walked to from here.” 

Then he shut himself into the telephone 
booth; when he came out he said, just to 
anybody, “Out to lunch. Back at three.” 
He stood looking down at Ann Elizabeth, 
who was feeling better. He seemed to be 
thinking; presently he said: “What say to 
hunting up that Santa Claus I told you 
about?” She slipped off the stool and put 
her hand in his; she looked up at him wist- 
fully. He seemed to know what to do. He 
seemed to know a good many things. But 
about Santa Claus —— 


They walked not more than three or four 
blocks; then he said, “Look there now! 
What’dI tell you?” Her breath came sharply 
and caught in her throat. Because just in 
front of them, across two lines of people hur- 
rying and scurrying, there was indeed Santa 
Claus. He was standing beside a large black 
kettle. But he was Santa Claus. Ann Eliza- 
beth shrank closer to the policeman’s side. 

“Come on. He won’t hurt you. Maybe 
he’ll let you shake hands with him.” 


ANTA CLAUS stopped shaking the rattly 

thing he held in his hand; you could see 

him smile under his long white beard. “ Hello, 
Bill! I mean, hello, old cop, you!” 

There was a lady standing near, shaking 
another shiny thing. It rattled and tinkled. 
The lady had on a blue dress, and a blue 
bonnet with a red ribbon across it. She 
turned when Santa Claus spoke, and when 
she saw Ann Elizabeth she smiled. ‘Have 
you told old Santy what you want for Christ- 
mas, little girl?” she asked. 

“‘T guess somebody must a-been telling her 
fairy tales,” said the policeman. ‘She 
thought there wasn’t any Santa Claus.” 

“What’s that? What’s that?” Santa 
Claus asked, in a gruff voice. 

“Ingrid said so,’’ Ann Elizabeth hurried 
to explain, “and that girl in the park. 
Please, may I see your reindeer?” 

“Well, now, I’m real sorry,” said Santa. 
“Last time I drove my reindeer down the 
Avenoo this here cop arrested me for tying 
up the traffic. Now I leave ’em to home.” 

Ann Elizabeth looked at the policeman. 
“Oh, Mr. Cop, what did you do that for? I— 
I’d like to—to see them so.” 

“But I didn’t take his pack of toys away 
from him,” said Mr. Cop. ‘“That’s some- 
thing, ain’t it now?” 

‘“Where are they?” she asked. 

The policeman went closer to Santa Claus 
and talked to him. 

“Sure I can,” said Santa. ‘Molly, ’'m 
going to take a turn off,” he added to the 
lady with the strange bonnet. 

Each of them took one of Ann Elizabeth’s 
hands, and after a while they came to a 
street that was more full of people than any 
other street. Most of them had forgotten 
their hats; that was probably because they 
were in such a hurry to buy things out of 
the carts along the sidewalk. Santa Claus 
stopped, dropped Ann Elizabeth’s hand, and 
waved both his own in the air. 

“Come, toys! Come, toys!” said he. 
“Come apples and oranges and candy and 
nuts—and—and toys!” 

“What did he do that for?” Ann Eliza- 
beth asked, looking up at the policeman. 

““That’s the way he makes his toys,”’ Mr. 
Cop told her. “Come and see.” 

“Can you make anything that way?” 

“You betcher life!” 

“Would you mind just making a father 
and a mother and—and God?” 


ANTA CLAUS stared; but Mr. Cop said, 
as though he remembered something: 
“Say, that’s right. She said there wasn’t any 
Santy and there wasn’t any God. Now she’s 
seen old Santy; haven’t you, little sister?” 
Ann Elizabeth nodded, her lips quivering just 
the least bit. ‘All right; now we'll take 
you where God lives. You come along.” 
They did not have to walk very far; they 
went up some steps, and when they were in- 
side the darkish place, Mr. Cop bent a knee 
and waved a hand in front of him. He led 
her up the aisle, Santa Claus following be- 
hind, a little awkwardly; his shoes squeaked. 
There was a white place, and lovely candles. 
“‘God’s in this place all the time,” Mr. Cop 
said. ‘But you can’t exactly see him.” 
“Of course not !” Ann Elizabeth agreed. 
‘But you can see the Blessed Saviour in the 
manger,” said Mr. Cop. “T’ll show you.” 
He did. They all three stood in front of it, 
and there was the Blessed Mother kneeling 
over the manger with her hand on her breast, 
and a man with a gray beard just back o:; 
her; and there were three younger men with 
long sticks in their hands stooping down; and 
there was the manger, and a perfectly darling 
baby in it. Not one of the people moved at 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Gas Flame Cooking 


for Gasless Homes 





Only the 
Nesco has the 
Rockweave 
Burner 


The ROCKWEAVE 
BURNER is a scien- 
tificmarvel. Usingker- 
osene, mixed with air, 
it makes its own gas 
which gives a clear 
blue, direct contact 
flame. The Rockweave 
Wick is non-burnable, 
needsnotrimmingand, 
with an occasional 
cleaning—a simple 
operation—will last a 
long, long time. 


RE you one of the millions of house- 
wives without gas for cooking? Then 
surely you must have wished, time and 
time again, for the cooking speed, the clean- 
liness and the comfort of a clear blue gas 
flame right under your skillet, kettle or oven. 


The genius of modern invention makes 
your wish come true. It has produced 
the Nesco, ‘‘the stove with the Blue Gas 
Contact Flame.” This oil cook stove with 
its wonderful ROCKWEAVE BURNER and 
ROCKWEAVE WICK brings to gasless 
kitchens all the labor-saving benefits of 
gas and at much less cost! 


Simply turn the handle on a Nesco and 
light with a match—no priming necessary. 
You soon have a clear blue gas flame that 
contacts with and spreads out under your 
utensil. It fries, bakes, broils, toasts clean, 
roasts, boils or simmers as you wish. The 
ROCKWEAVE BURNER burns twenty-five 
hours on a gallon of kerosene. The Nesco 
Stove does not smoke or smell. 


Get your Nesco now and begin to enjoy it! 
Made in several serviceable sizes and 
styles and sold by dealers in every state. 
If your dealer does not carry it accept no 
substitute, but write us and we will tell 
you how to get a Nesco. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


Milwaukec, Wisconsin 


INIESCO 


OIL COOK STOVE 


with the blue gas contact flame 
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A Foot of Comfort Means 
. y Miles of Happiness 





Fashioned 
Ci omfort—Style with Ease 


Here is something new: A smart 
stylish shoe that is really comfort- 
able. Many shoes have one or two 
points of merit. All the good fea- : 
tures that make for comfort, style, 
fit and wear—of all good shoes—are 
gracefully blended in 


The Seven Points of Merit 
that make Constant Comfort sure: 
1, Cushion insole that conforms with 
the natural outline of the foot. 


2. Flexible sole insuring glove-like 
freedom for woman’s active hours. 
Heavier sole for more comfortable 
walking. 

3. A toe and heel that give plenty of 


room and graceful style. 
4, Rubber heel to cushion every step. 
5, Reinforced moulded counter to 
prevent running over at the heel. 
6. A rigid steel shank giving needed 
support to the sensitive foot arch. 


7, Tite-fit ankle, holding the heel 
snugly and the stocking smoothly; 
preventing slipping and gaping. 
Ault-Williamson 
Shoe Company 

Western and Southern Branch 


414-A North 12th Street, 
Bt. Louis, Mo. 










BSS Eastern Sales Office &9 

Factory 
Dept. A. 
Auburn 

Maine 


The coupon below will bring 
our Style Booklet and Normal 


Foot Chart—FREE. Clip and Mail 





Avuit-Wiiuiamson Suoe Co. 

(Write nearest office, see addresses above.) 
Gentlemen: Send me your Book of Styles 
that will help me in buying proper shoes. 
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all. It was very beautiful. Mother 

had told her about the Baby in a 
manger, and Nellie had told her; but 

Ann Elizabeth had never expected to 

see him with her own eyes, any more 

than she had expected to take a walk 

with Santa Claus. Presently they had to go. 
When they were outside the policeman said, 
“There now! What’d I tell you?” 

Ann Elizabeth said nothing. 

“Didn’t I tell you I’d show you where God 
lived an’ all?” Mr. Cop persisted. 

“The one I meant takes care of you in the 
dark. He keeps your soul, and if you should 
die before you wake, you pray the re 

Santa Claus and the policeman looked at 
each other. “Say!” said the policeman, ‘I’m 
gonna beat it for this here Lawyer Peck’s 
office. This young one’s too much for me.” 

“I’m going with you,” said Santa. 

“Tt ain’t quite three yet,” said the police- 
man, ‘‘but maybe he’s back already.” 





NN ELIZABETH remembered the 

room; but the typewriters were all quiet, 

and there were no people passing in and out; 

but the girl with her hair tied on was still there. 

The policeman said something to her, and 

she told him: ‘Well, he ain’t supposed to be 
here at all. It’s Christmas Eve.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Cop, “and this here’s 
Santy Claus, and Ann Elizabeth, and me. 
So you just tell him we’re here and would like 
to see him. It’s important.” 

Just then Mr. Peck himself opened the 
door, and looked at Ann Elizabeth and held 
out his hand. ‘Hello, hello!” said he. 
“What’s all this?” Then he led them all 
three into his room and closed the door. 
“And what are you doing down here on 
Christmas Eve, my dear?” he asked. 

“There wasn’t any Santa Claus, and there 
wasn’t any God, so there wasn’t any father 
and mother,” Ann Elizabeth explained. 
“My mother said you were kind to people in 
trouble. So I thought maybe you would get 
me a divorce.” 

Mr. Peck sat down by his desk and drew 
her close to him; he held both her hands. 
“What makes you think you want a divorce, 
Ann Elizabeth?” he asked. 

“Tt’s what my mother wanted when she 
was in trouble,” she told him. “You can 
give me one, can’t you? Because you know 
where they give things away—even chil- 
dren. Please, will you give me a divorce or 
something?” 


“Perhaps it had better be something,” — 


said Mr. Peck. ‘What do little girls want 
most, on Christmas Eve?” 

‘Candies and nuts and oranges and toys,” 
said Santa Claus. 

“Tt wouldn’t matter so much about 
those,” said Ann Elizabeth, “if there was 
only a father and a mother and—and all.” 

“Ts there a father and a 
mother?” Mr. Cop asked, speak- 
ing pointedly to Mr. Peck. 

Mr. Peck nodded. “I represent 
the mother,” he said. ‘The de- 
cree is not final as yet, but the 
court gave the child re 

“T see,” said Mr. Cop. 





ND Santa Claus said, “It’s a 
cruel business, takin’ it all 
in all.” 

“Tt is,” Mr. Peck agreed, “es- 
pecially in a case like this. By 
the way, Ann Elizabeth, where is 
your father?” 

“TI guess —I guess maybe — 
there isn’t any,” she said very 
low. ‘‘Nor any mother, nor 
any a 

“Sure there is,” declared Santa Claus. 

“T rather think you’ve been mistaken, 
Ann Elizabeth,” Mr. Peck told her. He 
talked a while with the policeman and with 
Santa Claus; their talk did not particularly 
interest Ann Elizabeth. 

Presently Mr. Peck took her on his knee. 
““Where do you live now, Ann Elizabeth?” 
he asked, and the policeman took out a note- 
book and pencil. 

“T don’t exactly live there,” she explained. 
“Tt’s an apartment. Ingrid is there. It gets 
very dark sometimes.” 

Santa Claus shuffled his feet; Mr. Peck 
coughed and said, “I see.” 

Just at that moment the telephone rang, 
and Mr. Peck put the receiver to his ear. In 
a moment he said to the policeman, ‘“She’s 
on the line now!” When he had finished 
talking into the telephone he stood up and 


The Three Wise Men 


(Continued from Page 93) 


talked some more to Mr. Cop and Santa 


Claus; then he shook hands with them and 
gave them each a long cigar. 

Ann Elizabeth did not know what it was 
all about. They were all three smiling, and 
then Mr. Cop shook hands with her, and the 
Santa Claus bent over her. ‘Don’t you ever 
stop believing in Santa Claus, Ann Eliza- 
beth,” said he. ‘‘You saw what I done to 
make oranges and toys grow. Well, I’m 
going to grow you some’n’ better’n that before 
tomorrer morning. You just wait and see.” 

She looked at him, wide-eyed. When they 
had gone she asked Mr. Peck, ‘Where shall 
I wait?” 

““We won’t wait,”’ said he. ‘Sometimes 
it’s better to do just what you have done, 
my dear—go out and hunt for what you 
want. So we won’t wait.” 

Outside the building they got into a taxi. 
Ann Elizabeth was very thoughtful. 

“Are we going to get the divorce?” 

“We are not,” said Mr. Peck. ‘“Some- 
thing quite different.” 

When the taxi stopped in front of the 
apartment house she shrank back into the 
corner of the seat. “I think I’d rather not 
go back in there,” she said. ‘I—I’d rather 
live somewhere.” 

“T think you'll find that you do live here, 
my dear,” said Mr. Peck. 

And when he had paid the man they went 
in together. She held his hand very tight. 
And then the door of the apartment opened 
and—and —— 


ND—mother was there! She had been 
crying. She knelt down in front of Ann 
Elizabeth, and her arms felt just the way 
they used to; it all came back, and it was 
warm, and comforting the way the dark is 
when you know that 
“How did you find her?” mother was cry- 
ing to Mr. Peck. ‘My baby! I couldn’t 
stand it—Christmas Eve—I couldn’t stand 
it! I had to come—I don’t care—I had to 
come! And she wasn’t here! My baby!” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Peck. “ Perhaps we had 
better go inside.” 

Mother picked her up and carried her in- 
side, and Mr. Peck closed the door. Mother 
held her on her lap and began to take off her 
coat; Ann Elizabeth was very quiet. 

Mother put her hand under her chin, and 
turned her face up, and kissed her, and 
looked at her. “Oh! What have they done 
to my baby?” she cried. ‘‘Look! She’s so 
thin, so white! They haven’t done her hair 
right! Oh, she’s like a little dead thing!” 








“H’m,” said Mr. Peck. “I think that 
something within her came very near indeed 
to being a dead thing.” 

“What do you mean?” cried mother. 

But before he could answer, Ann Eliza- 
beth sat up straight and said: ‘‘Oh-h!” 

Because there, in the doorway, was daddy. 
In his arms were ever and ever so many bun- 
dles. He looked at Mr. Peck. “It’s Christ- 
mas Eve,” he said. “I ——” 

Then he saw mother with Ann Elizabeth 
on her lap. He dropped the bundles on a 
chair. Some of them rolled off to the floor. 
He stood there as though he did not know 
which way to go. He just stood there. He 
was looking at mother, and when Ann Eliza- 
beth turned her face up to her she saw that 
mother was looking back at daddy, looking 
and looking. Then mother pressed her face 
down on Ann Elizabeth’s hair and cried. 


iia... 


Daddy came a little way toward 

them—not quite all the way. But 

Ann Elizabeth was suddenly very 

happy. She had met Santa Claus, 

shaken hands with him, taken a walk 

with him, seen how he made his 

toys; then mother had come back, and then 
daddy had come back. 

She slid off mother’s lap and stood in 
front of Mr. Peck, and smiled at him, 
“Thank you for the divorce,” she said. “I~ 
I’m ever so much obliged to you.” 


ADDY madea strange sound and mother 
stood up. They were ali looking at 
Mr. Peck. 

“What does she mean?” cried mother. 

Mr. Peck waited a moment; then he said: 
“Everything that her faith had clung to had 
slipped away from her. They told her there 
was no Santa Claus; her father and her 
mother were not here—not anywhere. She 
reasoned that if there were no Santa Claus, 
no father, no mother, then there was not 
even—God. Her mother had come to see me 
when she was in trouble; she must have 
heard someone say her mother wanted a 
divorce.” 

“Qh—I——”’ mother began. 

But Mr. Peck held up his hand. “TI think 
better of the world than I did yesterday,” he 
went on, “and I think worse of it. A little 
child in trouble, a little child with its illu- 
sions shattered, stumbles upon friends; in 
this case they were a Salvation Army Santa 
Claus and a policeman off duty. But that 
little child in trouble had to run away, had to 
seek for what should have been at hand, 
sheltering her, guarding her from the shock 
of that disillusion. She had heard that her 
mother, when she was in trouble, came to me 
for a divorce. So she came to my office— 
with her friends—and asked me to get her—a 
divorce.” 

Mother was twisting her hands together. 
Daddy’s hands were fists; he had turned 
partly away from everybody. 

“How old is she? Five—six—seven?” 
Mr. Peck asked. 

“T’m going on seven,” said Ann Eliza- 
beth. Nobody else seemed to want to say. 

Mr. Peck put his hand on her head. 
“Going on seven,” he repeated. “And all 
the stability she knew how to reach out for 
was—=a divorce.” 

“Please!” said daddy. 
say anything at all. 


Mother did not 


R. PECK took his hat off the table. 

From the doorway he said: “I won- 
der—I do wonder whether anything in all 
this world is worth shattering a little child’s 
illusions for? Jealousy, pride, anger, distrust, 
revenge—and look at that little thin hand! 
Look at those eyes!” He went out. 

Presently mother said, ‘I never 
did that—that thing you accused 
me of.” 

And daddy said: “I know it, 
Elizabeth. I think I knew it all 
the time. But I couldn’t bring 
myself to se 

Ann Elizabeth was thinking 
very hard. 

“T—I couldn’t stay away,” 
said mother. “‘I ——” 

Daddy reached out his hand, 
back of him, and mother took it. 

“T think,” said Ann Elizabeth. 
“T think a 

Suddenly daddy turned and 
had her in his arms and was giv- 
ing her a bear hug; and mother 
had one of the thin hands pressed 
to her lips again. 

“T think,” said Ann Elizabeth, and waited 
a moment until she could think it clear. She 
laughed iust a little. “There is a Santa 
Claus! And there is a father—and a mother. 
So I think there is a God! But about this 
Santa Claus now—do you think he’ll drive 
his reindeer over the roof and come down the 
chimney tonight?” 

She shook her head. “Oh, no. I guess you 
don’t know; but things are different now. 
Mr. Cop arrested him for driving his rein- 
deer through the street. And there isn’t any 
chimney here. This is an apartment, you 
see. But”—she laughed again—“I guess 
he’ll find us somehow; don’t you? I guess 
he’ll know we live here now; don’t you?” | 

“T think it’s more than likely,” said 
daddy. 

And said mother: “Isn’t it nearly a little 
girl’s bedtime?” 
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DonpGeE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE-A SEDAN 


To say that the Special Type-A Sedan 
looks as good as it really is, is simply to 
pay a just and deserved tribute to the coach- 
work and the special equipment. 


The appointments were determined in the 
usual Dodge Brothers way—strictly ona 
basis of quality and not of cost. 


Five Balloon-Type Tires 
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—. . o 


Lbs pillow untuk yo Ir skin has been 


thoroughly cleansed 





wipe away the blur of each day 
in ‘‘three golden minutes’’ 


NIGHT comes again—and bed time. And I wipe 

away the blur of the day just ended in “three golden 
minutes” I call my own. Then my skin is ready for real 
beauty-giving rest, and in the morning it is fresh looking 


radiant for the new day. 


For in this fragment of time I remove the day’s dirt 
from my skin with a cold cream I have found that cleanses 
and revives the skin, and smooths away little tired lines all 
at the same time; one that’s so pure, doctors prescribe it— 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 


Let your own “three golden minutes” bring you new 
beauty. Wipe away each day’s blur for six nights in succes- 
sion. See how naturally your skin rests and how it begins to 

take on new clearness and radiance. Then you, too, 





HOW TO USE THOSE 
“THREE 
GOLDEN MINUTES”’ 
Smooth a cool, restful 
coat of Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream all over your face 
and neck with your fin- 
ger tips oF with cotton 
wrung out of cold water. 





Il Leave the perfect 


lodged and to allow it 
to revive your skin, 


I I I Wipe off the cleans- 

ing cold cream and 
the dirt that clings to it, 
with upward strokes of 
a soft cloth. Then if you 
wish—dash cold water 
over your face to close the 
clean pores. 








And there you are—with 
your skin pore-clean... 
soft and relaxed as a 
child’s . . . ready now. 
for a night of real 
beauty-giving rest. 











cream on for a minute 
to sink deep in your pores 
where the unseen dirt is 


—__ will make it your rule never to let your face touch its 
smooth, white pillow at night until your skin has been 
thoroughly cleansed with this perfect cold cream. 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream—the white 
package with the red bands—can be had at any department 


or drug store. Generous sized tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c. 
table jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 


For a refreshing skin-surprise there’s a 
tube waiting for you—Free. Send the coupon below. 


phamsiells 


Dressing 


“Try-It-Yourself”’ 


PERFECT 


COLD CREAM 


December, 1924 














Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 4014 
214 West 14th St., New York. 


Please send me the free trial tube of the Perfect 


Cold Cream you offer above. 


Name 


Sides timenk saci deutsstkienveceneast State 
In Canada: Daggett & Ramsdell, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. 








Brigham Young 


(Continued from Page 11) 


commit adultery, and so on, but when he 
came to teaching the things of God he was as 
dark as midnight. And so I lived until, finally, 
I made a profession of religion. I thought to 
myself I would try to break off my sins and lead 
a better life and be as moral as I possibly could; 
for I was pretty sure I should not stay here al- 
ways. Where I was going to I did not know, but 
I would like to be as good as I know how while 
here, rather than run the risk of being full of 
evil. [From Journal of Discourses, Vol. XIV, 
p. 197 

Meanwhile, in his twenty-second year, 
Brigham Young joined the Methodists. How- 
ever, he was not so active in their work as his 
brothers and his father were. Before joining 
the Methodists he had at various times at- 
tended meetings in Mendon of the Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, New Lights, Baptists, 
Freewill Baptists, Wesleyans, Reformed Meth- 
odists and Quakers, “‘and was more or less 
acquainted with almost every other ism.” 


How Brigham Young Got the Book 


E WAS, he said, looking for something 

more than just conformity. “TI felt in 
those days, after I had made a profession of re- 
ligion,that if Icould see the face of a Prophet, 
suchas had lived on the earth in former times, 
aman that had revelations, to whom the heav- 
ens were opened, who knew God and His char- 
acter, I would freely circumscribe the earth 
on my hands and knees; I thought that there 
was no hardship but what I would undergo, 
if I could see one person that knew what God 
is and where He is, what was His character, 
and what eternity was. .’ This would 
appear to be a large order, but the opportu- 
nity of fulfilling it in some measure was soon 
after offered to Brigham Young when Samuel 
H. Smith, a brother of the Prophet, Joseph 
Smith, Jr., arrived in Brigham’s neighbor- 
hood, selling the Book of Mormon. 

Samuel Smith was the book agent for his 
religious brother, and in the course of his 
difficult task of distributing a new Bible he 
tried to sell a copy of it to the Rev. John P. 
Green, of Livonia, New York. The Reverend 
Mr. Green told him to come back in a few 
weeks after he and Mrs. Green had had a 
chance to inspect the new Bible, and when 
Smith returned, Mrs. Green told him that 
her husband had 
decided not to buy. 


conclusion: “I knew it was true, as well as 
I knew that I could see with my eyes, or fee] 
by the touch of my fingers, or be sensible of 
the demonstration of any sense. Had not this 
been the case, I never would have embraced 
it to this day.” 

But there were other considerations that 
brought Brigham Young to his final conclu 
sions. His financial condition was not good 
at the time, and he was undoubtedly shrewd 
enough, skeptical enough, and well enough 
acquainted with the progress of religious 
speculation in his neighborhood to realize 
that as a business proposition this new reli 
gion might be worth looking into. Another 
influence was that of his family and his 
friends. His brother Phineas and his father 
were convinced of the truth presented by the 
Book of Mormon, and his father was actually 
baptized into the new church a few days be- 
fore Brigham was. With his brother Phineas 
and his best friend, Heber Kimball, Brigham 
visited a branch of the new church at Colum- 
bia, Bradford County, Pennsylvania. They 
spent a week investigating the religion in 
action. When he returned home to Mendon, 
Brigham Young had become convinced of 
the truth of Mormonism, and he started for 
Canada, where his brother Joseph, whose 
opinion on religious matters Brigham re- 
spected more than anybody’s except his 
own, was preaching Methodism. Joseph was 
four years older than Brigham, and he was 
considered the theological expert of the fam- 
ily; it is natural that Brigham should con- 
sult him before doing anything about this 
new opportunity to embrace salvation. 


Brigham Meets the New Prophet 


N MARCH, 1832, the two brothers returned 
from Canada, and on April fifteenth, when 
he was thirty years old, Brigham Young was 
baptized into the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. His father and his brother 
Joseph had both been baptized a few days 
before. Brigham Young said later of his 
baptism: “TI recollect the Sunday morning 
on which I was baptized in my own little 
mill stream; I was ordained to the office of 
an Elder before my clothes were dry upon 
me.” A few months after their baptism Brig- 
ham Young and his 

friend, Heber Kim- 





“Tt was impressed 
upon my mind,” 
Samuel Smith said 
some years later, 
“to leave the book 
with her.’’ He 
made Mrs. Green a 
present of the Book 
of Mormon, asking 
only that she and 
her husband would 
ask God for a sign 
that it was the 
truth. They did so 
and soon afterward 
were baptized. 
Mrs. Green was a 
sister of Brigham 
Young. She 
showed the new 
Bible to her brother 
Phineas, who took 
it home to study, 
and soon afterward 
Phineas began to 
preach the new re- 





The Ange! Moroni Delivering the Guided Plates to joseph ‘Smith, 


ball, went to Kirt- 
land, Ohio, to meet 
the new Prophet of 
God, JosephSmith, 
Jr. Brigham Young 
put in writing 
many years later 
the details of this 
memorable meet- 
ing: 


We went to his 
father’s house and 
learned that he was 
in the woods chop 
ping. We immedi 
ately repaired to the 
woods, where we 
found the Prophet, 
and two or three ol 
his brothers, chop 
ping and hauling 
wood. Here my joy 
was full at the privi- 
lege of shaking the 
hand of the Prophet 
of God, and receiv 
ing the sure testi- 











ligion. He showed 
the book to his 
brother Brigham, 
who said later that 
he first saw it two 
or three weeks after 
it was published in 1830. Brigham Young 
pondered over the Book of Mormon for two 
years. He adopted toward this new dispensa- 
tion the same skeptical attitude he had used 
toward all the other sects. The more he 
wrestled with it, the truer it seemed, and, so 
he says, he found it impossible to discern its 
errors. “I found it was trom eternity, passed 
through time, and ifto eternity again. When 
I discovered this, I said, ‘It is worthy of the 
notice of man.’ Then I applied my heart to 
wisdom, and sought diligently for understand- 
ing.”’ Andeventually he came to thisemphatic 


ANGEL MORONI 
GOLDEN PLATES 


MORMON CONCEPTION OF HOW THE 


mony, by the spirit 
of prophecy, that he 
was all that any 
man could believe 
him to be as a true 
prophet. He was 
happy to see us and 
bid us welcome. We soon returned to his house, 
he accompanying us. In the evening a few of the 
brethren came in, and we conversed upon the 
things of the kingdom. He called upon me to 
pray; in my prayer I spoke in tongues. As soon 
as we arose from our knees, the brethren 
flocked around him, and asked his opinion con- 
cerning the gift of tongues that was upon me. 
He told them that it was the pure Adamic lan- 
guage. Some said to him they expected he 
would condemn the gift Brother Brigham had, 
but he said, ‘‘ No, it is of God.”’ [From History 
of theChurch, Vol. I, footnotes, pp. 295, 296, 297.] 
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Pat-a-Cake — Pat-a-Cake 


For Christmas Cheer 


* 


HE baker man never brought such delights to the 
Christmas feast as the modern housewife bakes in 
PYREX Transparent Ovenware. 


Cookies or cakes, plum pudding or mince pie, and 
other good things for Christmas, are better by far when 


~" PYREX 


Which also suggests the happiness that goes with a gift of 
PYREX—so useful every day throughout the year, and 
for countless years to come. 





Special Gift Sets attractively boxed, as well as single pieces, 
are sold at all dealers——not forgetting Pyrex Tea Pots. 


No home can have too much PYREX. 





A PRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y., U.S. A. 
ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF OVEN GLASSWARE 
Write Dept. ‘‘L’’ for the ‘Experts’ Book on Better Cooking’”’ 











Illustrating Pyrex Oblong 
Cookie or Biscuit Pan, No. 234. 
At all dealers’ in U. S. 


An Ideal Gift for Children 


PYREXETTE—a set of genuine Pyrex dishes 

smaller than mother’s,—covered casserole, pie plate, 

bread pan, pudding dish, two custard cups. Nested in 

attractively colored box with recipes. Actual size 

164% x 934, packed for safe mailing. Price $2.00 ; . 

east of Mississippi, $2.25 in West, $3.00 in Canada. r tal Hy Py ; y eid yi. 
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Chiffon stockings can wear. 
Here is a chiffon-weight with 
a lisle-lined foot that does 
wear. Pure dye silk in all the 


attractive shades for winter 
and early spring. 


Mc Callum OyJers 
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this slightly heavier than sheer weight stocking which 
is suitable for both evening and street wear. All the 


$3 All the delicacy of the evening dress itself is found in 
fashionable shades. 


the Christmas Shopper 


They will appeal to every feminine person 
on the Christmas list—and every one with 
a Christmas list. They are created for 
long wear, yet with all the loveliness you 
expect from McCallum stockings—at prices 
planned especially for the thrifty shopper. 


Ce stockings that are lovely—and dur- 
able! McCallum has created several 
new styles in stockings, with the very par- 
ticular object of combining beauty with wear. 
And these new stockings do most certainly 
wear—and they are most assuredly attractive, 
as you expect McCallum stockings to be! 


They have sheen and lustre, they are 

evenly tinted and flawless in texture — and 

their coloring, whether deep or 

Sas silat tik Dia dainty, lasts and lasts, through 
ing of exquisite quality and long wear and frequent laun- 


beauty. In all fashionable 


shades, of course. dering. In other words, they 
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are as lovely as stockings must be to bear 
the distinguished name of McCallum. 

Very important, too, is the delightful mod- 
esty of their prices — for at two, two-and-a- 
half, and three dollars these charming 
stockings represent truly remarkable value. 

The pictures on this page give you some in- 
dication of the five most popular McCallum 
styles for winter and early spring wear. 


$750 MCCALLUM HOSIERY CO., NORTHAMPTON, 


Ale Callum 





SILK 


HOSIERY 


YOU JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM 
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50 For the women who prefer 

heavier weight stockings for 
street wear, this style is most 
desirable. Pure silk, dip-dyed 
—very thoroughly and beauti- 
fully to give real lustre and depth 
of tint through and through— 
and reinforced with lisle at all 
the vital places. 


new styles in stockings 


The assortment includes all-silk, silk-and- 
lisle, dipped and yarn-dyed stockings —in 
chiffon, medium and heavy weights. They 
are of the finest silk, and reinforced with 
lisle at the vulnerable heels and toes, tops 
and bottoms. 


This entire group of McCallums, which is 
a rare combination of beauty and durability, 
includes every color and weight that would 
be demanded for daytime wear or for eve- 
ning wear. Ask at your favorite hosiery shop 
for the five McCallums shown—you’ll want 
to really see these stockings to appreciate 
them fully. 


If your dealer hasn’t McCallum stockings, 
send us his name and we will 
arrange to supply you. We will Just midway between the s} - 


chiffons and the really h 


> i charg stocking is this medium-u 
also send oy without charge, style, suitable for all mani of 
the McCallum de luxe Hosiery _ sewice. Dip-dyed, lisle at the 
toe and heel, top and sole. All 


Style Book. McCallum colors. 


MASS. 
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Brigham Young had picked up this divine 
gift of tongues while on his visit to the 
branch of the new church in Pennsylvania 
and had used it effectively while preaching 
in New York. It consisted of a babble of in- 
coraprehensible sounds which were supposed 
to be the spirit of God resting upon the 





= 


speaker, and these sounds were inte rpreted 
by another person in the congregation as 
soon as the speaker had uttered them. 
Joseph Smith, Jr., was born at Sharon, 
Vermont, two days before Christmas in 
1805. He came into an ultra-poor family, 
where there were 
already three chil- 


| Brigham Young 


(Continued from Page 96) 


twenty. It was the first time in my life that I 
had made such an attempt, for amidst all my 
anxieties I had never as yet made the attempt 
to pray vocally. 


After he had looked about to make sure 
that he was alone and had kneeled in prayer, 
he ‘‘was seized upon by some power which 
entirely overcame me, and had such astonish- 
ing influence over me as to bind my tongue 
so that I could not speak. Thick darkness 
gathered around me, and it seemed to me for 
a time as if I were doomed to sudden destruc- 
tion.’’ He prayed fervently to God, and then: 

“Just at this mo- 
ment of great alarm, 





dren older than he, | 
and where there 
were destined to be | 
six more before he | 
was a man. When | 
he came to write 
the Book of Mor- 
mon, Joseph Smith 
accounted himself 
a direct descendant 
of the original 
Joseph of Israel. 
The Second Book 
of Nephi of the 
Book of Mormon 
contains the predic- 
tion that a descend- 
ant of the Jewish 
Joseph will one day 
arise, who will also 
be named Joseph, 
and who in the lat- 
ter days will save 
theworld by his rev- | 
elations of the will i| 
of the Lord. | 
| 


JourNAL. 


When Joseph 
Smith was ten years 
old his father 
moved the family 
to Palmyra, Wayne 
County, New York, 
where he bought 
and cleared a farm, 
which he lost be- 
cause of his in- 
ability to pay the 
last installment on | 
it. He then moved 





A Christmas Gift 
Mist 
Without a Worry 


OULD you like to 

avoid all trouble and 
worry and save dollars of ex- 
pense in the purchase of air. 
Christmas gifts for your 
women friends? Then send 
to each a year’s subscription 
for Tue LapieEs’ 


By ordering early your 
wishes will not only be given 
preferred attention, but you 
will be relieved of all details 
relative to wrapping and 
mailing—free to turn to 
other holiday planning. 

Our service includes a 
lovely card of notification 
mailed in your name to arrive 
in the Christmas mails. 


I saw a pillar of 
light exactly over 
my head, above the 
brightness of the 
sun, which de- 
scended gradually 
until it fell upon 
me. When the light 
rested upon me, I 
saw two personages, 
whose brightness 
and glory defy all 
description, stand- 
ing above me in the 
One of them 
spake unto me, call- 
ing me by name, 
and said, pointing 
to the other, THIS 


IS MY BELOVED 
Home 


SON, HEAR 
HIM.” 
“Well Off” 


S SOON as he 

could talk, 
Joseph asked the 
two glorious per- 
sonages which of all 
the religious sects 
in the United States 
he should join, and 
he was told that 
| they were all wrong 
and all corrupt. 
“When I came to 
myself again,’’ 
Joseph wrote, “I 








to a smaller farm 
in the neighboring 
village of Manchester. Joseph Smith re- 
ceived few educational opportunities. He 
knew how to read and to write imperfectly, 
and he understood elementary arithmetic. 
But the most important events of Joseph 
Smith’s youth were his religious experiences. 
When he was fifteen years old there was 
stirring religious excitement in his neighbor- 
hood. Revivals were flourishing. People 
changed their religions with the arrival of 
new preachers. 

Joseph was very much disturbed by this 
religious excitement, and the result of it on 
his adolescent mind was perplexity and mel- 
ancholy worry for his salvation. 


First Religious Experience 


FEW years before he had been a rough 

boy, with battered hat, ragged clothes 
and mussed yellow hair, joining in Yankee 
practical jokes with other farm boys as he ran 
barefooted about Palmyra and Manchester. 
ut now vague forebodings of the future were 
beginning to disturb his placid mind. He 
las left an interesting record in writing of his 
lirst religious experience at the age of fifteen: 


While I was laboring under the extreme diffi- 
culties, caused by the contests of these parties of 
religionists, I was one day reading the Epistle of 
james, first chapter, and fifth verse, which 
reads, “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 

if God, that giveth unto all men libe rally, and 
upbraide th not; and it shall be given him.” . 

\t length I came to the conclusion that I must 
cither remain in darkness and confusion, or else 
{ must do as James directs, that is, ask of God. 
{ at length came to the determination to ask of 
God, conclv Jing that if he gave wisdom to them 
that lacked wisdom, and would give liberally 
ind not upbraid, I might venture. So, in ac- 
cordance with this my determination to ask of 
God, I retired to the woods to make the attempt. 
[t was on the morning of a beautiful clear day, 
early in the spring of eighteen hundred and 


found myself lying 
on my back look- 
ing up into heaven.” He finally recovered 
strength enough to stagger home, for his 
vision had left him limp, and when he en- 
tered the house he leaned against the fire- 
place, dazed. His mother anxiously asked 
what was the trouble, and he answered: 
“Never mind, all is well—I am well enough 
off.” 

After his vision Joseph began to argue 
with visiting clergymen, but he was always 
reviled, and whenever he dared to tell of the 
vision he was informed that visions were 
things of the past. But Orson Pratt, one of 
Joseph Smith’s main adherents in later years, 
argued that angels were often in the habit of 
visiting the earth. Two angels, he pointed out, 
had taken dinner with Abraham; Jacob had 
wrestled with one all of a night; several 
stayed with Lot and his wife at their house; 
Moses, Joshua, Manoah, Gideon, David, 
Daniel, Zechariah; Joseph, the husband of 
Mary; the Shepherds, the Apostles, Philip, 
Paul and Cornelius had all been visited by 
angels, and Orson Pratt saw no reason there- 
fore why two angels should not visit Joseph 
Smith, Jr., in the year of 1820, at the town of 
Manchester, Ontario County, New York. 

After this first stirring vision, with a charm- 
ing sense of irresponsibility, Joseph Smith 
continued his everyday life of odd jobs, 
money digging, loafing and dreaming, until 
September 21, 1823. He had yielded to 
various temptations— “tothe gratificationof 
many appetites offensive in the sight of God,” 
was the way he put it. Although he does not 
specify in detail what these sins were, he tells 
us that they were grievous enough. On that 
night, when he went to bed, he prayed fer- 
vently. A light suddenly filled the small 
bedroom, until “it was lighter than at noon- 
day.” A personage appeared beside Joseph’s 


(Continued on Page ror) 
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“going Fane 3 
Safety lies in WEED CHAINS. 


Put them on with the first drop of 
rain or flake of snow to safeguard your 
own life as well as the lives of others. 


The few moments required to attach 
WEED CHAINS are not worth con- 
sidering when one realizes that 
neglecting to put them on may mean 
unending sorrow and regret. 


Your accessory dealer carries WEED 
CHAINS in sizes to fit all tires— 
Balloon, Cord or Fabric. 


Insist on the genuine, time tested WEEDS. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: 
Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco Pittsburgh ™ 
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It blues as it cleans 


La France is a remarkable 
solvent of dirt. It dissolves 
every sticky, greasy particle 
of soil so it can be easily 
rinsed away. Use it with 
soap of any kind or brand. 


Every Monda 
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LA FRANCE MFG. CO. 
125 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 





I enclose 10 cents for full-size package of 
La France. 


Name ae 


Street Address___ 


City. 





State. 











y a million women 


are happier because of La France - 


UNDAY nights they take the hamper of soiled 
clothes into the laundry, just as you do. They 
separate the white and colored things, just as you 
do. They put the white clothes to soak with a cup of 
soap dissolved in the water, just as you do. But they 
do one thing more. They dissolve two tablespoonfuls 
of La France with their soap! 


On Monday morning, when they go into the 
laundry, they find the washing practically done. They 
merely have to rinse the clothes in clear water, wring 
them and hang them out to dry. While hanging out 
the white things, they soak the colored clothes in more 
water, soap and La France. Ten or fifteen minutes sees 
these ready to rinse and dry. 


And their clothes are beautiful—beautifully clean, 
beautifully sweet smelling and beautifully white. 


And (more good news!) La France is as mild and 
harmless as milk. It will not injure the finest fabrics 





It does away with two 
operations in washing 





How to use La France: 
try this joyous, easy way of washing. Order a package 
of La France from your grocer. Dissolve two table- 
spoonfuls with one cupful of your regular soap, soap- 
powder or soap-chips. La France with soap completely 
melts dirt and loosens it from the garments. A good 
rinsing in warm water leaves the clothes white as 
snow. 





or the tenderest skin. But, oh, what a big, big help 
it is to wash-day. No more rubbing and scrubbing on 
the wash-board. No special bluing water and the extra 


Next Monday you . 


wringing, for La France blues as it washes! Two 
operations saved by La France—(1) rubbing and (2) 
bluing! 

A million women, every Monday night, are happier 
because of La France. They are not exhausted by 
slaving all day over the tubs. Their fingers are not 


rubbed raw on the wash-board. On their faces is the | 


smile of satisfaction of work well done. In their hearts 
is that warm glow of womanly pride that comes from 
the knowledge of a basketful of bewitchingly white, 
clean clothes that smell of sunshine and spring 
blossoms. 


If he cannot 
supply you, fill out and mail us the coupon above, with 


Ask your grocer for La France. 


10 cents in coin or stamps, and we will send you a 


full-size package of La France. La France Manu 


facturing Company, 125 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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bed, and the curious thing about him, the 
thing which first attracted the voung man’s 
attention, was that he was “standing in the 
ir, for his feet did not touch the floor.” “He 
had on a loose robe of most exquisite white- 
ness his hands were naked, and his 
rms also, a little above the wrist; so, also, 
were his feet naked, as were his legs, a little 
ibove the ankles. Not only was his 
robe exceedingly white but his whole person 
vas glorious beyond description, and _ his 
countenance truly like lightning.” 

The visitor called Joseph by name and in- 
troduced himself. He was, he said, a mes- 
senger from God, and his name was Moroni. 
‘He said there was a book deposited, written 
upon gold plates, giving an account of the 
former inhabitants of this continent, and the 
source from whence they sprang. . . . 
\lso, that there were two stones in silver 
bows—and these stones, fastened to a breast- 
plate, constituted what is called the Urim 
and Thummim—deposited with the plates; 
and the possession of these stones were what 
constituted Seers in ancient or former times, 
and that God had prepared them for the pur- 
pose of translating the book.” While the 
angel was talking, Joseph was visited with a 
visionary picture of the place where the 
plates were buried, so that he should know 
it when he finally saw it. 

After the angel had finished speaking, the 
light in the room began to concentrate 
around his figure, until everything in the 
room was very dark, except his blinding 
whiteness. ‘When instantly I saw,” wrote 
Joseph Smith, “as it were, a conduit open 
right up into heaven, and he ascended up till 
he entirely disappeared, and the room was 
left as it had been before this heavenly light 
had made its appearance.”’ Joseph lay in bed, 
“musing and marveling greatly at 
what had been told me by this extraordinary 
messenger.” Suddenly the room began to 
grow light again, and Moroni returned. “He 
commenced, and again related the very same 
things which he had done at this first visit, 
without the least variation.” A third time 
he returned and repeated what he had said 
twice before, adding that Satan would tempt 
Joseph in every way in order to persuade 
him to get possession of the valuable plates 
before the time was ripe, but Moroni warned 
Joseph not to yield. The cock crew, and day 
began to break. 


The Angel Appears Again 


SHORT time afterward Joseph was 
working with his father in the fields, 
when he suddenly fainted. While uncon- 
scious he saw the same angel, who delivered 
his: heavenly message a 
fourth time, and added that 
Joseph might tell it to his 
father if he wished. Joseph 
told his father everything, 
and the son wrote that 
Joseph Smith, Sr., was sure 
that the messages were from 
God, and he urged that 
young Joseph proceed at 
once to where the plates 
were buried. This was near 
the Smith farmhouse, near 
the towns of Palmyra and 
Manchester, and was known 
as the Hill of Cumorah. 
After removing some earth 
and the large stone which 
covered the hiding place, 
Joseph found the plates in 
a golden box, with the Urim 
and Thummim lying next 
to them. As he was about 
to take them away, God’s messenger sud- 
denly appeared and told him that the time 
was not yet come, and that it would not 
come until four years after date. He made 
an appointment with Joseph to meet him 
every year at Cumorah Hill until the end of 
four years. These annual appointments with 
the angel Joseph Smith kept sedulously. 
This is the version of the incident which 
Joseph Smith gave in the history of it which 
he wrote for his church, but the neighbors 
said that he told them a different story, ac- 
cording to which he was knocked down twice 
when he first went to get the plates. When 


Brigham Young 
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he inquired why he could not have them, he 
saw a man standing over the spot where they 
lay, who seemed to Joseph to be a Spaniard 
with a long beard extending down to his 
breast; his throat was cut from ear to ear, 
and the blood was streaming down. This 
weird character told Joseph that he could 
not get the plates alone, but must get them 
in the company of his wife, whom he had not 
yet met. Joseph’s father also told this story 
and added concerning the gold bible, “I 
weighed it, and it weighed thirty pounds.” 

Meanwhile, the Smith family was finding 
it ever more difficult to earn a living, and the 
young prophet was compelled to continue at 
menial labor until such time as God should 
see fit to relieve him. One of his jobs was dig- 
ging in search of a silver mine at Harmony, 
Pennsylvania, for one Josiah Stoal. 

While there, when he was twenty years 
old, Joseph met Emma Hale, the daughter 
of a prosperous farmer, Isaac Hale. Joseph 
visited the Hale house often and finally 
asked Isaac Hale for permission to marry his 
daughter. Isaac Hale refused. Soon after- 
ward Joseph and Emma went secretly into 
the state of New York and were married. 


The Golden Plates Unearthed 


HE time finally arrived for unearthing 

the golden plates, and on September 22, 
1827, Joseph Smith met the angel of God at 
Cumorah Hill, and they were delivered into 
his hands, to be kept until the angel called 
for them. On the night when the golden 
plates of the Book of Mormon were deliv- 
ered to Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, who 
lived about fifteen miles away, saw strange 
lights in the heavens, although it was a dark 
night with no moon. He described the 
phenomenon many years later: “I gazed at 
it in company with my wife. The light was 
perfectly clear and remained several hours. 
It formed into men as if there were great 
armies in the West; and I then saw in the 
Northwest armies of men come up. They 
would march to the Southwest and then go 
out of sight. It was a very remarkable oc- 
currence. It passed on, and continued per- 
haps about two hours.” 

The work of translating the golden plates of 
ancient history and prophecy into the printed 
pages of the Book of Mormon began soon 
after those plates were delivered into Joseph 
Smith’s care, and in this work Joseph was as- 
sisted by a neighbor, Martin Harris. Harris 
never saw the plates, for he was separated 
from the prophet by a curtain and took down 
Joseph Smith’s words. They were working 
at the house of Isaac Hale, Joseph Smith’s 
father-in-law, in Harmony, Pennsylvania. 

Harris begged to be al- 
lowed to take as much of 
the manuscript as had been 
finished to show his doubt- 
ing wife and thereby con- 
vince her once for all that 
there were plates, and that 
there would be a_ book. 
Joseph Smith inquired twice 
of the Lord whether he 
should intrust the manu- 
script to Harris to take to 
Palmyra, and the Lord an- 
swered in the negative. But 
Harris was insistent. Joseph 
asked God a third time, at 
the request of Martin Har- 
ris, and the Lord answered 
in the affirmative. God said 
that Martin Harris could 
take the manuscript, if he 
promised to show it to no 
one except his wife, his 
brother, Preserved Harris; his father and his 
mother, and his wife’s sister, Mrs. Cobb. But 
what man could resist the temptation to 
show a new Bible? Joseph Smith always 
maintained that it was because Martin Har- 
ris violated this solemn covenant that the 
calamity which ensued was visited upon 
them. Martin Harris took the 116 pages of 
manuscript which had been completed and 
left for Palmyra. Joseph Smith awaited his 
return to Harmony impatiently, and when, 
after three weeks, he did not return, Joseph 
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Your teeth may be sound 
—how about your gums? 


T IS EASY enough to keep 

teeth clean. A few minutes’ 
care morning and night—that 
is all.you need. 

But it is quite another thing 
to keep your gums firm and 
healthy. And it is to soft and 
unhealthy gums that dentists 
trace many tooth troubles. 


The soft food we eat and 
the hasty way we eat it deprive 
the gums of the rousing stim- 
ulation that coarser food and 
slower eating would give 
them. Consequently, tooth 
troubles, due to weakened 
gums, show a decided and 
alarming increase. 


How Ipana stimulates the gums 


Gums that are cheated of work 
and exercise grow soft, logy, 
congested. And when “pink 
toothbrush” appears, you may 
be sure that worse troubles are 
on the way. 


The dental profession is 
awake to this situation. Many 
authorities now stress the fact 
that surface cleanliness of the 
teeth, alone, is not enough. 
Thousands of dentists have 
written to tell us how they 
strengthen soft and tender 
gums by the use of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 


Massage is good for gums 


In stubborn cases many den- 
tists prescribe a gum massage 
with Ipana after the regular 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


<a 


cleaning with Ipana and the 
brush. For Ipana contains zira- 
tol,anantisepticand hemostatic 
known and used by dentists 
throughout the country. The 
presence of ziratol makes Ipana 
an effective agent in strength- 
ening soft gums and in keep- 
ing them firm and healthy. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if 
they have a tendency to be 
soft or inflamed, go to the drug 
store today and buy your first 
tube of Ipana. Before you have 
finished using it you cannot 
fail to note the difference. You 


will be delighted with its fine, | 


grit-free consistency, its delli- 
cious flavor and its clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
for ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below. 






y / \ 


a ee ST ee 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. $12 
42 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 


Name 





Address. 
City. i aS 








Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
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hurried to Palmyra. Martin met Joseph at 
the house of Joseph’s father, and Martin re- 
luctantly admitted to the Prophet that he 
had lost the manuscript. 

Before long the Lord gave Joseph Smith, 
Jr., a revelation in Harmony, Susquehanna 
County, Pennsylvania, in which He told him 
to take up from page 117 and not to 
worry about the 116 lost pages, 
which had been stolen by his 
enemies to confound him. 
Smith and Harris both be- 
lieved that Mrs. Martin 
Harris had stolen the 116 
pages, and that she had 
burned them, but, tanta- 
lizingly, she refused to 
admit or to deny the accu- 
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scribe to Joseph’s dictation. David Whitmer 
in an interview published in the Chicago 
Tribune of December 15, 1885, gave this de- 
scription of the method of work: 


After prayer Smith would sit on one side of a 
table and the amanuensis, in turn as they be 
came tired, on the other. Those present and not 

actively engaged in the work seated 
themselves around the room and then 

the work began. After affixing the 
magical spectacles to his eyes, 
Smith would take the plates 
and translate the characters 
\ one at atime. The graven 
\ characters would appear in 
succession to the seer, and 
directly under the charac 
ter, when viewed through 
the glasses, would be the 
translation in English. Some- 





sation. Her only answer to 
all her husband’s threats 
and entreaties was, “Joe Smith may peek 
for it.” It might be thought that since 
he still had the golden plates, and since he 
still had the Urim and Thummim, Joseph 
Smith could begin at the beginning and re- 
translate the lost pages, but he was afraid 
that after he had published the Book of 
Mormon the 116 pages would be made pub- 
lic, and it would be discovered that they 
were not exactly the same as those contained 
in the Book of Mormon. 

When he began to translate the golden 
plates again, he was assisted by Oliver Cow- 
dery. Cowdery had been a schoolmaster and 
a blacksmith, and in the course of his travels 
in New York State he met Joseph Smith’s 
father, who told him of the gold bible. Cow- 
dery visited Smith at Harmony, Pennsyl- 
vania, and two days after his arrival Joseph 
and his new amanuensis began to translate. 
However, differences of opinion arose. There 
was one, for example, about John the Apostle. 
Another difference of opinion arose concern- 
ing baptism for the remission of sins. Smith 
and Cowdery went into the woods to inquire 
of the Lord, and a messenger appeared from 
heaven and told Joseph to baptize Oliver 
and Oliver to baptize Joseph. He also com- 
manded them to “lay hands on” each other 
and ordain each other into the Aaronic priest- 
hood. The messenger soon proved to be no 
other than John the Baptist, who, since he 
knew more about baptism than any one else, 
had been sent from heaven to enlighten them 
on the subject. He said that “he acted un- 
der the direction of Peter, James and John, 
who held the keys of the Priesthood of Mel- 
chisedec,”’ which priesthood, the highest of 
all, would be conferred on Smith and Cow- 
dery in due time. When they came up out of 
the water after baptism, they felt spiritual im- 
provement. ‘We were filled,” wrote Joseph 
Smith, “with the Holy Ghost, and rejoiced 
in the God of our salvation.”” They immedi- 
ately began to prophesy many things to each 
other, but what these were they did not say. 


Brothers Converted 


OON afterward Smith and Cowdery be- 

gan to make converts, but only among 
members of the Smith family. Joseph’s older 
brother, Hyrum, and his younger brother, 
Samuel Harrison Smith, visited him, and after 
special revelation from the Lord for their 
benefit, became convinced of their brother’s 
divine inspiration, and thereafter became his 
enthusiastic followers. 

In June of 1829 Smith and Cowdery went 
to Fayette, Seneca County, New York, where 
they were invited by Peter Whitmer and his 
sons to board with them free of charge. One 
of the Whitmer boys also offered to help them 
in their writing. Gradually the divine trans- 
lation was finished. The actual writing ap- 
pears to have taken about seven months, 
from December, 1827, to February, 1828, 
from April 12, 1828, to June 14, 1828, and 
from April 7, 1829, to June 11, 1829. Taking 
the first edition of 588 pages as a guide, this 
allows about two or three pages each day. In 
order to insure privacy to the proceedings, a 
blanket, which served as a portiére, was 
stretched across the Whitmer family living 
room, to shelter the translator and the golden 
plates from the eyes of any who might call 
while the work was in progress. Sometimes 
Emma Smith, sometimes Oliver Cowdery 
and sometimes Christian Whitmer acted as 


times the character would be 
a single word, and frequently 
an entire sentence. In translating the charac- 
ters Smith, who was illiterate and but little 
versed in Biblical lore, was ofttimes compelled 
to spell the words out, not knowing the correct 
pronunciation, and Mr. Whitmer recalls the 
fact that at that time Smith did not even know 
that Jerusalem was a walled city. Cowdery, 
however, being a school-teacher, rendered in- 
valuable aid in pronouncing hard words and 
giving their proper definition. 

Joseph Smith once said that he could see 
the printed characters, which he translated 
into the Book of Mormon, just as well with 
his eyes shut as with his eyes open. When- 
ever he was asked in what language the char- 
acters were engraved, Joseph always replied, 
“Reformed Egyptian.” 


The Three Witnesses 


T LAST Joseph Smith and his earthly 
collaborators finished their translation; 
they secured the copyright of the book in the 
name of “Joseph Smith, Jr., author and pro- 
prietor,” and made arrangements for print- 
ing five thousand copies for three thousand 
dollars. 

The manuscript was guarded carefully. So 
that there might be no danger of loss by fire, 
Oliver Cowdery took only a few pages each 
day to the printer’s shop, and on these trips 
to the printer he was accompanied by a 
bodyguard. 

Meanwhile, the people of Palmyra organ- 
ized a mass meeting and pledged themselves 
before it was printed not to buy the Book of 
Mormon after it was published. This caused 
the printer to cease work until he was assured 
that he would receive his money. 

Daniel Hendrix, who read proof on the 
Book of Mormon, testified that the penman- 
ship of the manuscript was good, but that the 
grammar and spelling were hopelessly inac- 
curate, and that punctuation and paragraphs 
were entirely missing. 

Many impartial non-Mormons have won- 
dered what became of Joseph Smith’s golden 
plates of the Book of Mormon after he had 
translated them into English. Joseph Smith 
always said that the same angel of God who 
had given them to him took them back again. 

Toward the end of their work Joseph Smith 
and his assistant translators discovered a 
notation on the golden plates that they were 
to be shown to three witnesses, who would 
thereafter testify before the world that they 
had seen real gold plates. It seemed to 
Oliver Cowdery, Martin Harris and David 
Whitmer that they had earned this privilege, 
and they requested Smith to ask God if He 
was willing that they should be The Three 
Witnesses. Accordingly, Joseph Smith re- 
ceived a revelation in June, 1829, that if Oliver 
Cowdery, Martin Harris and David Whitmer 
would remain faithful they would see the 
golden plates, the Urim and Thummim and 
the Sword of Laban. The second paragraph 
of this revelation is significant. ‘And it is,” 
said God, “by your faith that you shall ob- 
tain a view of them, even by that faith which 
was had by the prophets of old.” It is a 
question whether the three men were to ac- 
cept the plates by faith or to see the plates as 
a reward for their faith. 

A few days later the four retired to the 
woods to seek fulfillment of this revelation. 
They prayed but received no answer. They 
prayed again, separately and in rotation, but 
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Salad Fork 
Individual 


Ice Cream Fork 


ITHOUT, bright winter sky. Within, 
glow of hearth . . . gayness of holly 
and mistletoe . . . laughter . . . and 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” in keeping with 
life’s happiest moments! Naturally this 
finest silverplate is selected for gifts at 
holidays, weddings and anniversaries. Constantly it graces 
well-set tables everywhere. For more than three-quarters 
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Grape Fruit Spoon 


of a century the most fastidious hostesses have appreciated 
its beauty and durability. To-day, as always, it represents 
the peak of good taste! Your dealer has ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” 
in a number of patterns (the Anniversary is illustrated) 
and in a variety of pieces to encourage correct table setting. 
For further illustrations of the Anniversary and other 
patterns, write for folder Z-28. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


<5 INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
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Here is a potato salad in which SteERo bouillon 
and flavoring cubes make a world of difference. 


A Little 


By Mrs. Jane Starr GRanT 


Let me take you with me to the kitchens of a 
famous hotel. Meet mv friend the chef—he of 
Watch his lieutenants at 
work on dishes that bring captains of finance, 


the fabulous salary. 


well-known professional people, epicures of 
sorts, miles out of their way to taste. 


is the secret?” you ask him. But he shrugs 


shoulders. He is unable to tell you how he has 


brought the preparation of food to an art 
science, a religion. 


OU notice a salad dressing being 

made. A mysterious little cube is 
dropped into boiling water and set aside 
to cool. Again you see the same sort of 
cube being dissolved and mixed in with 
some green peas. “Is that one of the 
secrets?” you wonder, and the wonder is 
that it is. 


Chefs long ago discovered that the 
flavor of beef made many kinds of food 
more delicious. In the STEERO bouillon 
and flavoring cube they now find this 
flavor in a convenient form and so per- 
fected that everywhere it is becoming as 
great a necessity as pepper and salt. 


I find that now, not only chefs, but all 
sorts of people are doing away with the 
old idea of soup “‘stocks”’ kept in crocks. 
The new way, the little SreEro bouillon 
and flavoring cube, is spreading to the 
kitchens of rich and poor. The piquancy 
of its flavor makes it so popular, it is my 
opinion. This flavor is a wonderful blend 
of just the right kinds of beef, fresh vege- 
tables, fat, and spices, prepared according 
to the formula of expert chefs. 


What is it that you like so much in 
tender, juicy roast ‘beef? The flavor! A 
little of this flavor makes a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of food much more delicious. 
Use Sreero bouillon and flavoring cubes 
in the preparation of gravies and sauces, 
vegetables, soups, macaroni and spa- 
ghetti, eggs and omelets, fish and other 
sea food, salads and salad dressings, poul- 
try and fish dressing, meats and left-overs, 
souflés, jellies, and game. In fact, there 
are so many dishes that these cubes im- 
prove that thousands of women have 
made for them a permanent place in 
their kitchen cabinets. 


y 


“What 


Many a collection of left-over vegetables 
has become a savory soup, thanks to the 
piquant flavor of these remarkable cubes. 


(ube 


But it Makes a Dozen ‘Dishes 
Cfar More Tempting 





all 
his 


he 


Only a small cube, but it holds the concen- 
trated flavor of rich beef, fresh vegetables, 
and fragrant spices. 


HE Tribune Institute, the well- 

known domestic science ’ department 
of the New York Tribune, made a study 
of STEERO bouillon and flavoring cubes. 
It says that they “are a great aid to the 
delicatessen frequenter. A slice of roast 
beef can be procured and a very excellent 
gravy made from the extract of beef and 
poured over it.” One of these cubes 
added to any cream or white sauce made 
with milk, gives an indescribably deli- 
cious flavor, and a richness as though 
made with pure cream. 


This same quick, simple addition of a 
cube or two makes vegetables taste 100 
per cent better. I find this to happen 
both when I serve the vegetables in their 
own juice and when I use a cream dress- 
ing. From potatoes au gratin to boiled 
spinach, the little cube makes a world of 
difference. 


ELICIOUS bouillon can now be 

made in a moment with the STEERO 
bouillon cube. You unwrap it, drop it 
into a cup, pour boiling water on it and 
your bouillon is ready to serve. It makes 
a welcome extra course for the unexpected 
luncheon or dinner guest, an easily pre- 
pared variation of the soup course on 
your daily menu, and is just the thing 
when you need a drink that is hot and 
tasty but not sweet. 


free— STEERO bouillon and flavoring 

“cubes. | want you to try STEERO bouil- 
lon and flavoring cubes. I want you to taste the 
delicious bouillon they make. I want you to see for 
yourself what a wonderful flavoring agent they are 
in dozens of different dishes. I want to send you a 
sample package. Mail me the coupon and I will 
personally see that you get the free sample. If you 
wish the 64-page SteERo Cook Book, send ten 
cents with the coupon. 








A 


Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
American Kitchen Products Co. 
Dept. F-15, 281 Water St., New York City 


Send me the free sample package of STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 
O Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enc!osed roc). 
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received no answer. Then Martin Harris sug- 
gested that he withdraw, for he felt that his 
profane presence was the obstacle. He with- 
drew, and the remaining three prayed again, 
“and, ” wrote Smith, “had not been many 
minutes engaged in prayer, when presently 
we beheld a light above us in the air, of ex- 
ceeding brightness; and behold, an angel 
stood before us. In his hands he held the 
plates which we had been praying for these to 
have a view of. He turned over the leaves 
one by one, so that we could see them, and 
discern the engravings thereon distinctly.” 
They heard a voice “from out the bright light 
above us,” saying: ‘These plates have been 
revealed by the power of God. The transla- 
tion of them which you have seen is correct, 
and I command you to bear record of what 
you now see and hear.” 


“With the Eyes of Faith” 


OSEPH SMITH then went to seek Martin 

Harris, whom he found at some distance, 
“fervently engaged in prayer.”” He asked 
Joseph to join him, and after they had prayed 
together they received the same vision and 
the same message as the others had just 
received. Mormons have explained that 
because Martin Harris lost part of the trans- 
lation he was not forgiven without an extra 
prayer. According to his mother, Joseph 
Smith returned from the woods very happy 
that he had witnesses besides himself to bear 
the burden before the world of the authen- 
ticity of the golden plates. 


Prof. Woodbridge Riley has contended’ 


that the vision of The Three Witnesses is 
“that form of hallucination which may occur 
either in the normal state, or be induced in 
the state of light hypnosis. . The ideas 
and interests which were uppermost in the 
mind were projected outward. Harris had 
received the first ‘transcription of the gold 
plates’; Whitmer had been saturated with 
notices of ancient engravings; Cowdery, for 
weeks at a time, had listened to the sound of 
a voice translating the record of the Nephites. 
When that voice was again heard in the 
grove, when the four sought ‘by fervent and 
humble prayer to have a view of the plates,’ 
there is little wonder that there arose a 
psychic mirage, complete in every detail. 
Furthermore, the rotation in praying, the 
failure of the first two attempts, the repeated 
workings of the prophet over doubting Har- 
ris, but serve to bring out the additional 
incentives to the hypnotic hallucination. 
Repetition, steady attention, absence of mis- 
trust, self-surrender to the will of the princi- 
pal—all the requisites are present, not as 
formule but as facts.’”’ (The Founder of 
Mormonism. A Psy- 

chological Study of (a) 

Joseph Smith, Jr., by 
I. Woodbridge Riley, 
pp. 227, 228.) 

Martin Harris was 
questioned by a law- 
yer in Palmyra con- 
cerning his view of 
the golden plates: 
“*Did you see the 
plates, and the en- 
gravings on them 
with your bodily 
eyes?’ Harris replied, 
‘Yes, Isaw them with 
my eyes—they were 
shown unto me by the 
power of God and not 
of man.’ ‘But did 
you see them with 
your natural — your 
bodily eyes, just as you see this pencil case 
in my hand? Now say no or yes to this.’ 
Harris replied, ‘Why I did not see them as I 
do that pencil case, yet I saw them with the 
eye of faith; I saw them just as distinctly as 
Isee anything around me, though at the time 
they were covered over with a cloth.’” 

This Testimony of The Three Witnesses 
was followed by a testimonial of eight addi- 
tional witnesses. 

This was in conformity with the policy of 
the early Mormons to make everything as it 
was in the early days of the Christian religion. 
The total number of witnesses, eleven, is 
the same number as those who bore witness 





to the original Christian miracles. The eight 
additional witnesses saw the plates without 
any special spiritual manifestations on the 
part of God, and they had the plates in their 
hands, according to their testimony: 


Tue TESTIMONY OF EIGHT WITNESSES 


Be it known unto all nations, kindreds, 
tongues, and people, unto whom this work sh ull 
come, that Joseph Smith, Jr., the Author and 
Proprietor of this work, has shown unto us the 
plates of which have been spoken, which have 
the appearance of gold; and as many of the 
leaves as said Smith has translated, we did han- 
dle with our hands; and we also saw the engrav- 
ings thereon, all of which has the appearance of 
ancient work, and of curious workmanship. And 
this we bear record, with words of soberness, 
that the said Smith has shewn unto us, for we 
have seen and hefted, and know of a surety, 
that the said Smith has got the plates of which 
we have spoken. And we give our names unto 
the world, to witness unto the world that which 
we have seen: and we lie not, God bearing wit- 
ness of it. 

CHRISTIAN WHITMER, 
JacoB WHITMER, 
PETER WHITMER, Jr. 
JoHN WHITMER, 
Hiram PAGE, 
JosepH SMITH, SEN., 
Hyrum SMITH, 
SAMUEL H. SMItu. 


Concerning this testimonial, which Pro- 
fessor Riley said “has the suspicious uni- 
formity of a patent-medicine testimonial,” 
Mark Twain wrote: 


And when I am far on the road to conviction, 
and eight men, be they grammatical or other- 
wise, come forward and tell me that they have 
seen the plates too; and not only seen those 
plates but ‘“‘hefted” them, I am convinced. | 
could not feel more satisfied and at rest if the 
entire Whitmer family had testified. 


Those who were not. Whitmers were 
Smith’s father and his two faithful brothers. 
The only outsider, brought in to make up the 
necessary eleven, Hiram Page, was the man 
who went to Toronto to sell the Canadian 
copyright of the Book of Mormon. 


cA Story of the Wanderers 
Fo peeing all three of the main wit- 


nesses to the authenticity of the golden 
plates were either expelled from the Church 
or left it in anger a few years after their 
testimony was given, each of them retained 
his superstitious belief in the Book of Mor- 
mon’s divine origin, and each of them 
maintained that belief on his deathbed. 
Newspapers awaited the deaths of these men 
eagerly, in the very earnest hope that as 
they were dying they would confess to fraud, 
and numerous at- 
tempts were made 
after their apostacy 
to persuade them to 
reveal the truth. All 
such attempts were 
unsuccessful. 

The Book of Mor- 
mon is the story ol 
the wanderings of 
three ancient peoples. 
One of them, the Jare- 
dites, came directly 
from the Tower ol 
Babel, and the other 
two came originally 
from Jerusalem or 
thereabout. These 
people after pro- 
longed sufferings, dis- 
sensions and wars 
finally arrived on the 
American continent. The two tribes from 
Jerusalem were headed by one Lehi, who led 
his people forth about the year 600 B.C. 
He died in the wilderness and bequeathed the 
leadership of the expedition to his youngest 
son, Nephi. But the other brothers disputed 
their father’s will, and the family split into 
the Nephites, advocates of the youngest son, 
and the Lamanites, followers of the eldest 
son, Laman. There was constant war be- 
tween these two peoples, and finally the 
wicked Lamanites wiped out their righteous 
brothers, after both tribes had arrived in 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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“It is so easy to make and so attractive 
—but just wait until you taste it” 


JELLO 


‘America’s most famous dessert 
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is NEW COCONUT in cans os 
makes the most delicious Xmas Candies 


T is so easy to make homemade candies! 

So much cheaper than to buy the kind 
you like! And it’s a big part of the fun 
of Christmas! 


You can make them so inexpensively 
and with sure success with this new coco- 
nut—so finely cut, so dainty, and as tender 
and moist as if fresh from the shell. 


This is because Baker’s Coconut South- 
ern-Style is packed moist, in sealed tins 
which preserve indefinitely all the tender- 
ness and flavor of the fresh nut. 


HERE are a few recipes for you to try. 
They are easy—tested for certain re- 
sults—as good to look at as to eat. 


They make a delightful Christmas pack- 
age—and they give to your Christmas 
table just the festive air you want it to have. 


Other candy recipes will be found in 
the new illustrated recipe book that will 
be sent free on request. 


Other kinds of coconut, too 


Franklin Baker makes three kinds of 
coconut: 


Dry Shred (Premium), in cardboard 
boxes. 
Fresh-Grated-With-The-Milk, in sealed 


tins. (Blue can.) 


Southern-Style, moist, but without the 
milk, in sealed tins, as described above. 
(Yellow can.) 


FREE RECIPE BOOK-—Send today for our new 
illustrated recipe book. It contains, in addition to 
many fascinating new coconut dishes, colored 
illustrations showing how these dishes can be most 
attractively served. Address Franklin Baker Co., 
Dept. R1, 15thand Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


y 





+ 
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UNCOOKED COCONUT CANDY 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style; 1 tablespoon 
butter; 1 lb. confectioners’ sugar; 1 whole egg; ! 


teaspoon vanilla, 


9 


Cream butter until very soft. Beat in gradually 1 
cup sugar. Add unbeaten egg and beat until light and 
creamy. Beat in remaining sugar, vanilla and coco- 
nut. Dust a platter with powdered sugar and knead 
the candy until it is a smooth creamy loaf. Form in 
balls, color any shade with candy coloring matter, 
and set in a cool place for an hour. 


COCONUT MAPLE CREAMS 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style; 1 lb. pow- 
dered sugar; 1 cup maple syrup; 1 cup cream; 
\% |b. marshmallows (if convenient). 


Put sugar, eyrup and cream in a sauce pan and boil 
gently until it forms a soft ball in ice water. Remove 
from fire and stand in a cool place until the bottom 
of the pan is cold to touch. Now begin to beat, 
adding coconut and chopped marshmallows grad- 
ually, and continue beating until it becomes a creamy 
mass, too thick to stir. Quickly drop by teaspoons 
onto oiled paper or pour into a buttered pan. 


COCONUT CANDY BROWNIES 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style; 2 cups 
brown sugar; % cup cream; % cup butter; 
¥% teaspoon vanilla. 


Boil sugar, cream and butter together until it forms 
a soft ball when dropped in ice water. Remove from 
fire, add vanilla re coconut and beat until thick 
and creamy. Drop by spoonfuls on a buttered dish. 


BAKERS COCONUT 


Southern-Style 
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America. In 420 A.D. the whole American 
continent was in possession of the Lamanites, 
from whom, according to the Book of Mor- 
mon, the American Indians are descended. It 
was the task of Joseph Smith, Jr., to redeem 
the continent, which, by the way, is the 
Promised Land, for the righteous Nephites. 
thus the Book of Mormon has an unhappy 
ending, but it offers the promise that every- 
body will live happily forever after the time 
of the proper redemption. 

Before they were annihi- 
lated the Nephites had kept 
accounts on metal tablets of 
their wanderings and their 
wars. Mormon, who was the 
last of his race, and who 
lived in about 400 A.D., was 
commanded ‘by God to take 
care of all the plates de- 
posited by his ancestors from 
the time of the first Lehi. He 





in church since manhood and in Sunday- 
school since childhood. Besides retaining 
all the old rites and privileges, Mormonism 
added some highly attractive promises of 
eventual monopoly of righteousness in an 
alleged Promised Land. Thus a convert to 
the Book of Mormon was asked to give up 
nothing that was a habit and was offered 
much additional advantage. Such a proffer 
was certain to be attractive to a man who 
believed in orthodox Chris- 
tianity, for he had nothing 
to lose, and, if the Mormons 
were right, he had much to 
gain. It was very worth while 
taking a chance. It is not 
surprising that Mormonism 
eventually drew off many 
thousands of pious Christians 
from the old sects. The rea- 
sons why it did not get more 
of them was, as we shall see, 


SS 





was also appointed by God 

to be editor of these plates, and it was the 
abridgment of them which he made that 
Joseph Smith, Jr., found deposited in the 
Hili of Cumorah near Palmyra, New York. 
Mormon died before his work was finished, 
but his son, Moroni, carried it on and even- 
tually completed it. When he was asked 
the meaning of the name Mormon, Joseph 
Smith was not content to let it rest as a 
proper name. 

He said that it was derived from the Eng- 
lish “more” and the Egyptian ‘‘mon,” the 
latter meaning good, and that therefore 
Mormon means “more good.” 

In the first edition the Book of Mormon 
took 588 closely printed pages to tell its sim- 
ple story. The book is padded with material 
from the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment and with predictions of ruin and ac- 
counts of famine. It is one of the dullest 
books in world literature and, according to 
one writer who was a faithful Mormon for 
many years, even many devout Mormons 
have been unable to read it through con- 
secutively. Mark Twain said of it: “It is 
chloroform in print. If Joseph Smith com- 
posed this book, the act was a miracle—keep- 
ing awake while he did it was, at any rate.”’ 
Sir Richard F. Burton, who took a great in- 
terest in the Mormons and who spent some 
time among them in Salt Lake City, was un- 
successful in his attempts to read all of the 
Book of Mormon. 

Had Mormonism scrapped entirely all the 
elements of Christianity, it would have died 
in America in less than a year. One of its 
great attractions was that it allowed those 
who became convinced to retain almost 
every belief they had been taught to accept 





the rapidity with which those 
sects fought with fiery propaganda and po- 
litical persecution any efforts of this ignorant 
upstart to progress at their expense. 

The fact that Joseph Smith was unedu- 
cated is the greatest argument used in his 
favor by his followers and against him by his 
detractors. Once devout Mormons accepted 
by faith the idea that he was divinely in- 
spired, they were able to point with pride to 
his lack of education as proof that he was a 
miracle. But there is nothing in the Book of 
Mormon that could not have been written 
by an uneducated man, and the claim that 
Smith was incapable of writing the Book of 
Mormon is weakened by his later literary 
performances. His revelations are as fin- 
ished, and far more interesting, than the 
Book of Mormon, and during the ensuing 
years he was the author, or, as he preferred 
to call it, the translator, of the Visions of 
Moses, a revised translation of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the Book of Abraham. 
It is true that he then had assistants, but 
they were useful mainly to correct grammar, 
for the mark of his personality is indelible in 
his revelations. 

Whatever else he was, Joseph Smith was 
not commonplace. As a boy he was con- 
spicuous for his lack of conformity to the 
ordinary ways of making a living on a farm 
by the sweat of his brow, and, we shall see 
that as a man he was conspicuous as a 
prophet, a general, a lover and a self- 
constituted candidate for President of the 
United States. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the first installment 
of a history of Brigham Young and the Mormon 
Church. The next will appear in an early issue. 
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All Recipes Printed Here Have Been 
Successfully Made in Our Own Home 
Demonstration and Testing Kitchen 








“Christmas dinner again.’’ And 

we do not say it disparagingly since 
we know it can come but once each year; 
it is more an exultant note in contempla- 
tion of the very climax of festivity and 
joy. However, cheerfully as we may say 
it, there is that ‘‘again”’ touch and that 
is the thing we want toobscure. Items on 
the best of Christmas dinner menus are 
pretty well stipulated in advance, but 
there are no restrictions upon the manner 
in which the feast is to be served. We 
have a shining new suggestion in the form 
of a prelude to the dinner proper. Miss 
‘Aflizabeth Madison, of Oakland, California, sponsored its 
Yprerelease recently at a dinner party of forty-five guests; 
Jind they were so happily surprised and genuinely affected 
“Vihat a decision was forthcoming to share with other parties, 
"jyeat and small, this bit of Christmas spirit. Here it is in its 
‘jnost elaborate form and you can see that it is a simple 
/Jihing at that—impressive because it is not overdone. It 
“Jproves an ideal way of creating a spirit of comradeship. 


The Seneschal Leads the Table (ompante 


UITE informally assemble your guests at one end of the 

dining room if the table is round or square, for the pro- 
wssional will move all the way around such a table. It will 
Follow only one side of a refectory table, so the guests can be 
“Yined along the other side of it. The table is set completely 
41s to flowers, silver and napery, when the guests enter. 
yong or chimes silences them in cheerful vein and soft Christ- 
mas music is played throughout the speeches. The Senes- 
i thal—high steward—steps into the room. Dressed in 
: traditional steward garb he has the pompous air of a man of 
' 
7 


(Christmas again! Which means 














ifairs, though friendly withal. He says impressively: 


Good friends and comrades here well met, 
d Pray watch and see our table set! 


‘jthen stands aside and beckons in the Table Companie. 

The members of this processional walk with light high 
_jsteps no matter how solemn their mien. A woman dressed in 
"}simple, flowing lines as the Spirit-of-Flame leads the company 
and says in straightforward manner as she reaches the table: 


Flame is a heavenly mystery. 
) Flame’ s birth and death no eye may see ; 
| But, like eternal Christ Child's might, 
\ltis: Herein may all find light. 


A Bearer-of-Candelabrum — or 
| whatever special light you choose for 
F the ends of the table—follows the 
' |Spirit-of-Flame, holding his lighted 
candles low and gazing down beyond 
‘them. All the candle bearers may 
jwear choir robes or white Grecian 
\‘lips. This first one stops at the 
head of the table and says softly: 


| Candles mean hospitality 
)) And hope and friendly amity. 
| When sitting at the table's head 
) They're like a grace that's gently said. 








Then he sets the candelabrum in place 
)ind the first Bearer-of-Small-Candles 
places a single candlestick in silence. 
These single candles are lifted with a 
| graceful, sweeping movement above the 
heads of the bearers, held there for a 
second, then lowered slowly to the table. 
: It makes a nice 
pause before the 
next verse, given 
by the Bearer-of-Broken-Bread, who 
wears a baker’s costume. 

He carries the bread, which can 
well be Italian loaves partly cut for 
breaking, on a silvery bread tray held 
just below his eye level. His voice 
radiates hospitality as he says: 


Friends only sit where bread is broken. 
I bid you at this board be free 
In friendship's goodly jollity! 





Bread is the faithful comrade’s token: 
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He then sets the bread in place with a flourish. A second 
Bearer-of-Small-Candles puts a candlestick at a designated 
place near the bread tray and moves on in silence. 

The next speaker is the Bearer-of-Salt, also a man; his 
part is somewhat more intricate than the others. The salt 
may be in individual containers, in which case it is best to 
serve them along only one side of the table during the pro- 
cessional—the other containers can be in place before guests 
enter. Or it may be in two or more saltcellars belonging to 
sets, then it is easiest to place the complete sets. In either 
case, the salt is carried on a silver tray held high over the 
bearer’shead. He is dressed asa chef, is pompous, and speaks 
with emphasis: 


The salt means worth and authority ; 
I hold it high that all may see! 
When in the table’s open space 

The silver salt we carefully place, 

It means that all the guests around 
In equal dignity abound! 


He puts down each cellar or individual container with a period 
punctuating the deed; and the third Bearer-of-Small-Candles 
silently prepares the way for the final Bearer-of-Candelabrum, 
who is of rather serious demeanor as he walks and as he 
begins to say: 


A candle on the table 

Brings luck from June to Michaelmas. 
May luck exceeding and good cheer 
Wait on each wight now standing here! 


But he grows more and more amiable until 
that final toast is spoken in almost ardent 
goodwill. In that spirit, he lifts his right 
hand and wafts the guests to their places. 
There is a tap of the gong or chimes and 
lively music breaks forth and continues 
while the guests and the pageant partici- 
pants are taking 
their places at 
the table. That 
is the ceremony 
complete. You 
can add or elimi- 
nate as many 
silent candle 
bearers as you 


like, but keep the whole 
thing as simple and as 
brief as is appropriate. 
The number of persons 
in the Companie is de- 
pendent upon the num- 
ber of guests. The best 
method for determin- 
ing the number re- 
quired is to set your table in advance so it is as you 
want it to be for the dinner. Place the candles most 
carefully and thus the length of the procession will be 
determined for you. If you decide to include fewer 
candle bearers than those suggested above, follow 
this order of elimination: First Bearer-of-Small- 
Candles, third Bearer-of-Small-Candles, second 
Bearer-of-Small-Candles. 
Aside from its adaptability to gatherings of all sizes up 
to fifty guests, this little prelude has special recommenda- 
tions for the Christmas dinner in that persons of all ages 
can participate. The young folks home from college and 
boarding school will take the speaking parts with satisfac- 
tion, although the very old could appropriately carry the can- 
delabra. Children make adorable Bearero-of-Senal-Candies 
when trained to the spirit of the celebration. Everything 
may be interpreted according to the personality of the hostess 
and the nature of the gathering. The one indispensable ele- 
ment is hospitality—kindly hospitality through the Christ- 
mas joy is the message rather than any heavy churchliness. 
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All Lapies’ Home Journat Recipes 
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Standard Measuring Cups and Spoons 











Even though the old-time Christmas 
dinner favorites will probably be the most 
popular as always, the hostess with a love 
of the ‘“‘something different” in cookery 
as well as in entertaining will want to in- 
troduce just a few new notes into her 
menu this year, or at least she will wish 
to embellish the old methods so that they 
appear new. 

The choice of the piéce de résistance of 
the Christmas dinner varies, as a rule, 
with the traditional customs in different 
communities and families. Many feel 
that the Christmas dinner would be al- 
most, if not actually, a complete failure 
if roast goose were not served for the main dish. Others con- 
tend that nothing can take the place of the time-honored tur- 
key, especially when there is a comparatively large gathering. 

Be that as it may, a dis- 
tinct novelty may be intro- 
duced by selecting a recipe 
for stuffing which is 
European in its origin and 
decidedly out of the ordi- 
nary. Almond Stuffing with 
Currants, it is called, and is 
prepared as follows: Crumb 
a pound loaf of stale white 
bread in the usual manner, 
add one cupful of finely 
chopped blanched almonds, 
half a cupful of melted but- 
ter or margarine, two well- 
beaten eggs, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful each of mace and 
nutmeg, and salt, pepper 
and paprika as required to 
give the whole a pungent flavor. If 
the turkey is a very large one or if 
two or more fowl are to be needed, 
this quantity will have to be doubled 
or possibly trebled. Always remem- 
ber that a fowl should be well stuffed 
so that it will look plump and pompous when it 
emerges from the hot oven ready for the table. 

The garnishing of the Christmas fowl should, 
as always, be simple so that the carver will have 
plenty of space on the platter to place the pieces of meat as 
he carves. Sprigs of fresh parsley and bright red radishes, 
cut in fanciful forms if desired, carry out the season’s colors 
in a simple fashion. 
































Uary the Menu With an I. nnovation or Two 


HE following menu contains enough of the old favorites 
to satisfy the most sentimental, with a sufficient number 
of innovations to make it of interest: 


CHRISTMAS DINNER MENU 
Grapefruit and Maraschino Cherry Cup 
Concordia Consommé 
Celery Cheese Sticks Hot Toasted Crackers 
Roast Turkey, Almond Stuffing With Currants 
Pickled Cauliflower Giblet Gravy 
Panned Sweet Potatoes White Potato Croquettes 
Sifted Hubbard Squash Browned Onions 
Savory Spinach 
Italian Loaves Date Graham Bread 
Apple and Pepper Ring Salad 
French Dressing 

Mincemeat Patties With Whipped Cream 

Christmas Cakes Japanese Jellies 
Black Coffee 


Serving the two varieties of potatoes gives an opportunity 
fora choice. The other vegetables selected here offer variety 
in kind, color and texture, all factors which should be con- 
sidered in menu-making. ; 

Again the Christmas colors are carried out in the salad, 
for bright red apples are used. Core and slice them rather 
thinly in rings without paring. Place alternate rings of ap- 
ple and green pepper, both marinated in French dressing, 
on beds of lettuce. 

Instead of the usual bonbons serve Japanese jellies made 
with several different fruit flavors including also some fla- 
vored with mint. Directions for making these confections 
as well as Christmas cakes and cookies may be found on 
another page of this department. 
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Pudding 


-* Creole sauce 











| ee ghee made this way— 
with the longed-for flavor 
of real old-time molasses : 


. Mix in the following order 14% 
cups flour, 14% cups stale bread 
crumbs, %% lb. seeded raisins, %4 
lb. currants, %4 lb. suet finely 
chopped, 14% cups sugar, 1 cup 
Brer Rabbit Molasses, 3 ozs. can- 
died orange peel finely cut, 1 tsp. 
grated nutmeg, 1 tsp. mace, 6 eggs 
well beaten and 2 tsp. salt. Turn 
the mixture into a thickly floured 
square of unbleached cotton cloth, 
tie securely, allowing room for the 
pudding to swell, and cook for 5 
hours in a kettle of boiling water. 


Serve with Creole Sauce made 
by boiling 1 cup Brer Rabbit 
Molasses with two tablespoons 
butter for about 5 minutes and 
adding juice of 2 lemons as 
sauce is taken from the fire. 
Oh Boy! 

Free Recipe Book: Send to 
Dept. J-3, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., for the Brer 
Rabbit book of delicious mo- 
lasses recipes. 


Two Grades — Gold Label and Green Label 


Brer 
Rabbit 
Molasses 

















ue EVERYDAY French luncheon 
NS or dinner does not as a rule include 
+ ps vy a pudding. The habit of pudding 

“i eating is beginning to come into 
= fashion in France, and doctors very 
strongly recommend it on account of the 
digestibility of “le podin anglais,” which 
they seem to think must invariably be a 
bread and butter pudding made with many 
eggs. But the custom is by no means general 
yet and, asa rule, you will find that the menu 
in a French home consists of soup, the main 
dish with vegetables. a rather substantial 
savory, fruit and coffee. 

It is of these savories that I want to tell 
you, as it seems to me that they are little 
known and they are too good to be thus left 
in obscurity. In America you will like to use 
them very often, I think, as the main dish 
for luncheon or supper. They are substantial 
enough for that purpose and should become 


very popular. 


BEGNETS AU PARMESAN. Bring three cup- 
fuls of milk or, if preferred, two cupfuls of 
milk and one of water, to a boil. Sift into 
this six tablespoonfuls of semolina or farina 
and let it cook until thick, stirring constantly. 
Mix one tablespoonful of flour with two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water and stir this 
into the farina mixture. Add half a cupful of 
chopped cooked ham, tongue or crisp bacon 
together with three-eighths teaspoonful of 
salt and a few grains of Cayenne pepper. 
Stir all hard over the fire for five minutes; 
it should be thick and difficult to stir. Turn 
it out into a buttered shallow dish and smooth 
the top; the mixture should be about one 
inch thick. Let it get perfectly cold and then 
cut it in rounds, using a small tin cutter. 
Roll the scraps into tiny balls. While the 
mixture is cooling get ready the deep fat and 
frying basket. Have ready also three dishes, 
the first containing grated Parmesan or other 
good cheese, the second egg beaten slightly 
with one tablespoonful of water, and the 
third, fine dry bread crumbs. Brush the little 
balls and cakes with the beaten egg, roll them 
in the grated cheese, brush them with egg 
again, and roll them in the crumbs. Fry them 
very crisp and brown in deep fat which must 
be heated to 390° F. Drain on crumpled 
paper and dish piping hot and gar- 
nish with parsley. 


TIMBALE DE MACARONI is 
quite a novelty in pies. Select 
a plain, round cake pan of 
about three pounds capacity; 
one that hasa shifting bottom 
will prove convenient when 
turning out the timbale. But- 
ter this tin liberally and line 
it with good plain or flaky 
pastry. Prepare enough pas- 
try so that there will be suffi- 
cient for covering the pie as 
well. Break a cupful of mac- 
aroni into tiny bits and boil 
it in salted water until it is 
quite soft. Drain well. Peela 
cupful of small mushrooms or 
larger ones sliced and cook them 
in two tablespoonfuls of butter for 
about ten minutes. Stirthe drained mac- 
aroni into the mushrooms and add half 
a cupful of lean diced tongue or ham or 
finnan haddie, all of which must be 
cooked beforehand. Season with half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of Cayenne 
pepper, and if you want to be quite 
correct, a wee grate of garlic, but do not 
use this unless you are quite sure your 
family likes it, for it is a taste that 
“stays by you.” Grated onion may be 
used in place of the garlic. Cover the 
pie with the pastry in which vent holes 
have been cut. Bake in a hot oven— 
450° F.—until nicely browned. Turn 
the timbale out on a hot chop platter 
and pour over it two cupfuls of me- 
dium thick white sauce, to which have 


C french Savory Dishes that 
(colette Makes 


By Marie Jacques 


been added for seasoning one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of 
pepper, a dash of Cayenne pepper and 
one-quarter cupful of grated cheese. 
Eat hot. 





Gonoguis are the dainty French version 
of what they call “dumplings” in England. 
Colette often gives them to me when she 
thinks me tired or not quite well. She says 
they are so nourishing and so very easy to 
digest. To make them, bring to a boil one 
cupful of milk, add six tablespoonfuls of 
flour smoothed in a very little cold milk, and 
stir all until the mixture is so thick that it 
can be formed into balls. Take the pan off 
the fire and keep beating constantly while 
adding the yolks of two eggs, one after the 
other. Beat the first egg yolk in well before 
adding the second so that the paste is not 
thinned at all. Then add one-quarter pound 
of grated cheese, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Have 
ready a pan of boiling salted water such as 
would be used for poaching eggs. Take up 
the paste in wee lumps between two teaspoons 
and drop them into the boiling water. When 
they rise to the top they are done. Take 
them up with a skimmer, draining them very 
well, and lay them in a large flat dish. Pour 
over them enough well seasoned medium 
thick white sauce to coat them well—about 
one cupful. Sprinkle the surface with grated 
cheese and brown in a hot oven or under a 
broiler flame. If wished, the cheese may be 
omitted when making the paste and the 
gonoquis served quite plain with tomato 
sauce or a good brown gravy. Once when we 
had child visitors, Colette made the gono- 
quis with a little sugar instead of any other 
flavoring and poured hot sirup around them 
inthedish. They madea fascinating pudding. 


Risotto is one of the staple foods of the 
Italian peasantry. I am very fond of it made 
with olive oil, but perhaps you would prefer 
butter or margarine. To serve four people 
allow half a cupful of rice, three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter or oil, two large onions, half a 
cupful of grated cheese and two or more 
cupfuls of clear soup or meat stock. Slice 
the onions and cook them in the butter or oil 















The French method for preparing gonogui 
makes a dish which is noted for its delicacy 
Shape the paste between two teaspoons an 
drop the little balls into boiling salted water. 
When they float remove them with a skimmer. 


Ri,.c 


for about five minutes, taking care that they 
do not brown. Add the rice and let it take up 
all the butter it will. Then add a cupful of 
the liquid and let simmer until it is a soft, 
thick paste, adding more liquid as needed. 
At the last moment, season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of 
pepper and the half cupful of grated cheese. 


PoMMES AU LArRpD is, I believe, a Belgian 
dish. Cut into dice one pound of pared pota- 
toes and one pound of lean bacon. Pare also 
one pound of tart apples, core them and cut 
them into very thin slices. First try out the 
bacon over a slow fire until it gives off so much 
fat that the potatoes may be added. Cook 
very gently until the potatoes are quite 
tender—about fifteen minutes. Then raise 
the heat so that the whole will become well 
browned. Season with a generous dash of 
Cayenne pepper and turn onto a hot dish, 
keeping it hot in the oven while cooking the 
apples. Use the same pan in which to cook 
the apples. If there is a little bacon fat left, 
so much the better; if not, add butter or 
margarine as required. Fry the apples, stir- 
ring briskly all the while, until they are nicely 
browned and soft. Sometimes Colette sea- 
sons them with red pepper and sometimes 
with sugar. I prefer the pepper myself, but if 
the dish is really Belgian or South German, 
sugar is probably correct. Pile the hot crisp 
bacon and potato in the middle of a heated 
dish. Around this arrange six or eight little 
pieces of bread which have been fried in but 
ter and kept very hot. Put a good spoonful 
of the fried apple on each piece of bread. 


GuICHE LORRAINE is a sort of sa- 









Place the cooked gonoquis in a shallow buttered baking 
dish and coat them with nicely seasoned medium thick 
white sauce. Sprinkle the tops with grated cheese and 
brown them in a hot oven or beneath the broiler flame. 


vory custard pie, generally 
served hot, but still more deli 
cious, I think, when it appears 

cold the second day. Linea 

pie pan with good flaky pas 

try. Cut in small piece: 
enough lean ham or tongu 

to make half a cupful. Cool 
three-quarters cupful o! 
peeled, chopped mushroom 

in two tablespoonfuls of but 
ter until they are quite 
tender. Drain off any sur 
plus fat and add a generous 
dash of Cayenne pepper. Lc| 
the mushrooms get quite col! 

and then arrange them, t: 
gether with the ham, in th 
pastry-lined pie plate. Beat five 
eggs with one cupful of thick cream, 
adding one-eighth teaspoonful of peppe! 
and one-quarter teaspoonful of salt 
Pour this over the ham and mushroom 
and bake like an ordinary custard pie 10 
an oven heated to 450° F. for fifteen min 
utes to set the pastry and then at a re 
duced heat of 325° F. until custardis firm. 


GuicueE SourF if isa most magnificen' 
looking affair. Use the preceding recipe, 
only beat the whites of the eggs sepa- 
rately to a stiff froth and fold them into 
the cream and egg-yolk mixture. Then 
the custard will rise up into an enormous 
puff ball, and if you are quick enougl 
you can generally transport it from the 
oven to the table in time for the guests 
to admire it before it sinks back. 
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Cfrom soup to—cake 


Swans Down helps to make the meal delicious 






Cream of Tomato Soup 
Roast Beef with Yorkshire Pudding 
Mashed Potato — Brown Gravy 
Creamed Carrots and Peas 

Asparagus Tips and Pineapple Salad 

Mayonnaise Dressing 

Ice Cream Sandwich 

Coffee 


aes Jad 


Without doubt you know that Swans Down 
Cake Flour gives even the simplest inexpensive 
cake a soft, feathery texture as delightful as it is 
remarkable. But do you know that there are 
dozens of other uses for flour where Swans Down 
adds just as greatly to the daintiness and tastiness 
as it does in cake? 

In any tempting menu such as the one above, 
Swans Down Cake Flour can be used in preparing 
many dishes to give that extra flavor and delicacy 
which invariably transform “good” food into 
“simply delicious.” 


Eliminate lumps — with Swans Down 


You need have no “lumpy” soups or sauces— 


just thicken them with Swans Down. Gravy, too, 
Swans Down makes unusually smooth and creamy, 
while at the same time it seems actually to bring 
out the good rich flavor of the meat. 





You'll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, Colo., $1.50 in Canada) 
for complete set of Swans Down Cake Making Utensils, such 
as we ourselves use. We buy in carload lots and sell to you 
for exactly what they cost us. Just send a dollar bill. Money 
refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Set consists of: 
8% in. patented Angel Food tin 12 in. spatula 
8 in. heavy square tin Sample package Swans Down 
Aluminum measuring cup (enough for one cake) 
11 in. slitted wood mixing spoon Copy of famous ‘Cake Secrets” 
Set aluminum measuring spoons (usually costs 10c) 


Items in this set not sold separately 
No orders accepted for shipment outside United States or Canada 


For hot breads—Swans Down 
is perfect 


Hot breads of all kinds from Yorkshire 
pudding and dumplings to baking powder 
biscuits, mufhns, and Parker House rolls—Swans 
Down Cake Flour transforms into a snowy fluff 
of pure deliciousness. 


As one enthusiastic Swans Down user re- 
marked, “Eating a Swans Down biscuit is like 
biting into a fleecy cloud.” To appreciate just 
how unusual this soft fluffiness is you'll have to 
try Swans Down for yourself in one of your own 
favorite recipes. 


Good news for salad makers 


You need never again despair at the thought of 
making a “batch” of mayonnaise. No need now 
to wonder breathlessly, “Is it going to curdle?” 
It is not—if as you beat, you add from time to 
time sifted Swans Down Cake Flour, in all about a 
level tablespoonful to a pint of dressing. 


With Swans Down Cake Flour you can actu- 
ally “bring back” an oil dressing that has already 
separated. Perhaps no other test proves more 
plainly how fine and smooth and even in texture 
Swans Down Cake Flour itself is. 








For custards and fillings — 
use Swans Down 


In custards, puddings, pie fillings, cooked salad 
dressing or ice cream—even frostings and creamed 


Neatly boxed, 
makes a much 
prized Christ- 
mas gift. 


candies such as fudge—results are just as delight- 
ful. Swans Down Cake Flour gives a more tempt- 
ing consistency, with the added advantage that 
there is no “flour taste” to mar the delicate flavor 
of candy or dessert. 


This pure wheat flour is so airy and feathery — 
twenty-seven times as fine as bread flour—it can 
be used to put the fluff in a fluffy meringue or 
omelet. Whipping in a little Swans Down not 
only adds ““body”’; it increases the quantity as well 
as the quality, thus decreasing the amount of egg 
required. 


For cake and. pastry — of course 
Swans Down 


The crisp, flaky crust of patty case, tart, or 
good old-fashioned pie, is food for the epicure 
when made with Swans Down Cake Flour. As 
digestible as it is tempting, and as tasty as any 
filling you can put into it. 


Many women who value Swans Down Cake 
Flour above all else because it practically elimi- 
nates failure in cake-making, never think of keep- 
ing any other flour for general cooking. 


You'll find the sanitary carton convenient to 
handle and to store, while for the hundred and 
one daily uses for which flour is required, Swans 
Down Cake Flour is unsurpassed. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2212 First Ave., Evansville, Indiana 
Established 1856 





A delicious dessert 
easy to make— sponge 
cake and ice cream 
topped off with choco- 
late sauce, whipped 
cream, and a cherry. 
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What would you do without it ? 


BIG DAVENPORT before a glowing 

fireplace. Firelight dancing on the 
walls. Daddy and you and Betty and Bob 
watching the flickering flames. 


Daddy looks at his watch. “Time for all 
little children to be in bed,” he says. “Five 
minutes to get there, and five cents to the 
one who is first.” 


Then, while Betty’s fat fingers fumble 
with buttons and Bob’s quick hands tug 
at stockings, you open up the big daven- 
port, smooth out the covers, give the pil- 
lows a pat, and two tired children are off 
to sleep, snuggled in the soft depths of the 
Kroehler Davenport Bed. 


What would you do without it? How 
would you ever manage, in your limited 
space, if you couldn’t have a Kroehler 
Davenport Bed? By day it holds the 
place of honor in your living room, a dis- 


tinguished, beautiful, richly upholstered 
davenport, with hidden quality that makes 
it a permanent investment. By night it 
is the snuggest, roomiest bed in the world, 
a haven of rest and comfort for tired 
youngsters or weary grown-ups. 

It takes the place of an extra bedroom— 
without increasing your rental or the 
purchase and upkeep costs of your home. 

The Kroehler Davenport Bed is not a 
substitute for a bed. It is a bed, with 
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strong, yielding springs and thick, soft 
mattress, and with ample room, when 
closed, for sheets and blankets. 


But it is also a luxurious piece of living 
room furniture; just like any other fine 
davenport in appearance; completely 
concealing beneath low, easy lines, its 
double purpose. 


Its charming overstuffed and period de- 
signs and chairs to match, with their rich 
upholsteries of silk damask, tapestry, mo- 
hair, Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern 
Velour, of leather or Chase Leatherwove, 
harmonize with any decorative scheme. 


Leading furniture dealers everywhere 
sell Kroehler Davenport Beds for cash or 
on easy payments. Prices meet any re- 
quirement. Look for the Kroehler name 

late on the back. Fill out the coupon 
lelow for booklet and dealer’s name. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


‘Davenport “Bed 





KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 
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CENTERPIECE DESIGNED BY GABRIELLE ROSIERE 


A simple centerpiece for the Christmas table consists of a star made of sprays of 
holly arranged over a wooden base and slightly raised in the center to hold a 
large red candle. On each of the five points arrange a candle smaller in size. Com- 
ports filled with cakes, nuts and bonbons may be placed between the star points. 


C filling the Christmas (ooky Jar 


By HENRIETTA JESSUP 


it’s alas a great help to 
al have on hand a well-stocked 
i} cooky jar. Cookies and 
tiny cakes make excellent 
Bi ““munchers”’ and are always 
: available for afternoon tea 

: service or evening party use. 
¥ hen, too, a dainty basket or box containing 
an attractive assortment of fancy cakes makes 
a charming gift for the person who hasn’t the 
facilities for baking at home. Such a gift car- 
ries with it a personal touch, a real token of 
friendship, and has the added advantage of 
not being too expensive. 

The decoration of the little cakes may be 
elaborate or simple. An easily made icing con- 
sists of sifted confectioner’s sugar stirred into 
the unbeaten white of an egg and flavored 
with vanilla, lemon or orange juice, strong 
coffee, maraschino sirup, maple sirup, cara- 
melized sugar or melted chocolate. 





Spiced Honey Nuts 
14 Cupful of Honey 1% Cupfuls of Pastry 
44 Cupful of Butter or Flour 
Margarin 2 Teaspoonfuls of 


'4 Cupful of Sugar Baking Powder 

x Egg 1 Cupful of Chopped 

¢ Teaspoonfuls of Nut Meats 
Cinnamon 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


REAM the butter and add the sugar 

gradually, stirring until well blended. 
Add the egg well beaten, the honey, and the 
flour, baking powder, salt and cinnamon 
sifted together. Beat thoroughly and fold in 
the chopped nuts. Drop from a small spoon 
on a greased baking sheet, leaving a space of 
about two inches between each cooky, be- 
cause the mixture spreads in baking. Bake 
at 375° F. for about fifteen minutes. 


Fudge Squares 


'¢ Cupful of Butter or 1 Teaspoonful of 
Margarin Vanilla 

1 Cupful of Sugar \% Cupful of Chopped 

2 Eggs Beaten Walnut Meats 

'¢ Teaspoonful of Salt 2 Squares (2 ounces) 

'g Cupful of Pastry of Unsweetened 
Flour Chocolate 


REAM the butter and sugar together 

thoroughly, then add the chocolate 
which has been melted over hot water. Stir 
in the rest of the ingredients except the nuts. 
Mix well and spread the mixture very thin 
in the bottom of a well-greased dripping pan. 
Sprinkle with the chopped nut meats. Bake 
at 375° F. for about half an hour. Cut in 
squares without removing from the pan. 


((ocoa -Macaroons 


\{ Teaspoonful of Salt 
Sugar 3 Egg Whites, Un- 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cocoa beaten 


4 Cupfuls of Powdered 


IFT the sugar, salt and cocoa together and 
work the mixture into the egg whites 
until a smooth stiff paste is formed. Sprinkle 
the pastry table with powdered sugar and roll 


or pat the paste to a thickness of a quarter of 
an inch. Cut in tiny rounds or squares and 
lay on a baking pan which has been sprinkled 
with a mixture of flour and powdered sugar. 
Bake in an oven heated to 425° F. for ten 
minutes. Remove from pan at once. 


Date Kisses 


lg Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Chopped 


2 Egg Whites 
1 Cupful of Powdered 


Sugar Nut Meats 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of Finely Cut 
Cocoa Stoned Dates 


EAT the egg whites until they are very 

stiff; fold in the rest of the ingredients 
and mix well. Drop from a teaspoon onto a 
greased baking sheet. Bake at 325° F. about 
half an hour or until they are very dry. 


Fig Squares 


2 Cupfuls of Figs Cut 
in Small Pieces ing Powder 

1 Cupful of Sugar 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 

3 Eggs 1 Teaspoonful of 

1 Cupful of Pastry Flour Lemon Juice 


1 Teaspoonful of Bak- 


DD the sugar to the beaten egg yolks. 
Stir in the figs and the lemon juice. 
Then add the dry ingredients sifted together. 
Lastly, fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Spread the mixture thinly in a greased drip- 
pingpan. Bake about half an hourina 350° F. 
oven. Cut in squares without turning from 
the pan and roll in powdered sugar. 


Ginger Cakes 
¢ Cupful of Butter or 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Margarin 1'4 Cupfuls of Pastry 
1 Cupful of Sugar Flour 
2 Eggs 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
16 Cupful of Milk Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Ginger 
REAM the butter and the sugar, adding 
next the yolks of the eggs beaten. Mix 
and sift the dry ingredients and add them to 
the first mixture, alternating with the milk. 
Fold in the egg whites beaten until stiff. Fill 
tiny greased muffin pans half full with the 
mixture and bake about twenty minutes at 
375° F. Ice tops with plain vanilla icing, 
and ornament with fanciful bits cut from 
preserved or candied ginger. 


Tea Cakes 


¥4 Cupful of Butter or 2 Teaspoonfuls of 


Margarin Baking Powder 
1 Cupful of Sugar \%{ Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Eggs 4% Cupful of Milk 
134 Cupfuls of Pastry 1 Teaspoonful of 
Flour Vanilla 


¥% Cupful of Citron Cut in Tiny Pieces 


REAM the butter and sugar together, 

then add the eggs unbeaten one. ata time, 
beating well after each addition. Dust the 
citron witha little of the flour. Stir in the 
sifted dry ingredients, alternating with the 
milk. Add the floured citron and mix thor- 
oughly. Fill small greased muffin pans half 
full and bake about twenty minutes in a 
375° F. oven. 





Send today for 
free booklet 


Tuis booklet offers some 
practical suggestions of 
help to mothers and 
children, pointing out an 
easy way to teach good 
manners or correct bad 
ones through interest in 
dolls. It shows a number 
of Betty Lee’s pretty 
sisters. Send the coupon 
today. 


* * * 


Betty Lege is 20 inches 
tall and costs $7.50. She 
has two bigger sisters, 
just like her, Alice Lee 
who is 23 inches tall and 
costs $10, and Barbara 
Lee who is 29 inches tall 
and costs $15. They wear 
the sweetest organdie 
frocks, trimmed with 
baby Irish lace. If your 
dealer does not carry them 
write to us and we will 
see that you get what 
you want through him. 


EF FANBEE 


The doll your child would choose 


Every little girl wants SBetty [ec 
for ?-hristmas 


HE most perfect thing about Betty Lee 

is her precious adorable face—pink, 

impled cheeks, wee red mouth, big blue 

eyes with real eyelashes that go fast 

asleep. And dimpled arms and legs—just 

like a baby’s—soft curly hair Ae a soft 
round body to hug. 


She won’t wear out 


But the next-to-best thing is that like a 
real baby Betty Lee won't wear out. You 
can wash her face, dress and undress her, 
drop her on the floor. Of course she 
doesn’t /ike being dropped, but it isn’t 
likely to hurt her much. She is made 
that way—to last until daughter grows up. 


For character-building play 


Betty Lez is so life-like she teaches gentle 
care and kindness. She wears clothes that 
can be taken off and put on again, washed 
and ironed. Her floppy legs dance with 
you like a real person. She really loves 
you and says ‘“‘Mamma’”’ in the prettiest 
way. Everything to a little girl that a 
real baby is to her mamma—yjust as ab- 
sorbing and just as much loved. 


Betty Lee is an Effanbee Doll—of course. 
If you want to know all about her, and 
her flocks and flocks of pretty sisters (all 
sizes and from very pel cose. prices up to 
$25) just drop into any good department 
or toy store and ask for Effanbee Dolls— 
the ‘Dolls with the golden heart.’’ You 
will know them by their darling little 
golden heart necklaces. 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
Dept. 8, 45 Greene Street, New York City 








DOLL FOR MY CHILD'S AGE.” 


Name__ 


i. FLEISCHAKER & BAUM Dept. 8 os 
45 Greene Street, New York City 


Please send me your free booklet, “THE PROPER 
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TAMBOUR No. 18 
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In thousands of America’s most beautiful 
homes there will be a subtle but all-im- 
portant change. In living room, den, 
boudoir, and dining room there will be 
an added note of that quality which in- 
terior decorators define as VITALITY. 


5 3 & 
A Seth Thomas Clock gives a 
new decorative beauty, a mellow 
harmony, to the room which it 
is destined to adorn. 

In giving a Seth Thomas Clock 
to one for whom you care, you 
are enriching the life not only of 
one person but of everyone who 
lives in the same house. 


fas in every detail of design and decoration, lend- 
admirably to this mirrored Adam interior. 


How will your home 
look the day after Christmas? 





Picture your favorite room with- 
out a clock. Then add to it a Seth 
Thomas Clock of the same period, 
blending with the color scheme 
... authentic in design, perfect 
in craftsmanship, with the deep, 
rich color of a rare antique. 

You feel the difference, don’t 
you—a transformation in your 
favorite room? 

It will be the same for every 
room of your house. At your 
jeweler’s there is a Seth Thomas, 
reasonably priced, that will 
make itself instantly at home. 


SETH THOMAS 


_ CLOCKS © 


Prices are 10% higher in the Far West 
30% bigher in Canada 


SENTINEL No. 2 


oy rg rery bewgg * 9 inches high, 
20% inch 


ase. Silvered dial, $20. 
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CHIME No. 95 
Two-tone mahogany case. 11 
inches high. Compact chime 
movementsoundsevery quar- 
ter hour. Silvered dial, $50. 
Withraisedbronzenumerals, 
$55. Mahogany bracket, $4. 





SALEM 
Replica of Old New England 
shelf clock. Half hour strike. 
Oak or mahogany finish. 
Decorated dial. 13 inches 
high, 9% inch base, $15. 

















Concordia @ la mode beef is an excellent stand-by to have on hand during the influx of the big 
family which the Christmas season happily brings to many of us. It may first be served hot, and 
then cold, preceded by the delicious consommé which is its by-product. 


Meat Dishes for the Floliday Season 


By FLorENCE Tart EATon 


or implied budget allowance, there must 

be a little swb rosa management at holi- 
day times, in order that the budget be not 
too seriously disarranged or—almost worse !— 
that we have no guilty feeling in regard to 
the liberal expenditure demanded by the 
main feast. 

This is not always as difficult as it might 
seem; for a clever manager may, with a bit 
of extra work or by serving an inexpensive 
novelty or some simple old favorite, psycho- 
logically delude her family as to her econom- 
ical practices. 

Household necessities—or, in fact, any- 
thing—will never again, I fear, seem cheap 
to us older housekeepers, whose memories 
firmly retain the old prices; but there are 
still comparatively inexpensive food prod- 
ucts, and of these we may avail ourselves in 
planning and preparing some of the pre- and 
post-Christmas meals. Following are a few 
suggestions as to inexpensive—comparative, 
remember !—meat dishes that may be con- 
cocted for such occasions: 


|: ONE keeps house according to a stated 


Concorp1A A LA Move BEEF. Purchase 
five or more pounds of bottom round of beef 
in a chunk, lard it with small fingers of fat 
salt pork on both sides, dredge with pepper 
and salt and brown all over in a hissing hot 
deep kettle or frying pan containing no fat. 
The last five minutes add four or five small 
onions whole, a carrot, half a turnip and 
a couple of pieces of celery, all diced, and stir 
them carefully while they also brown slightly. 
Cover with boiling water, after removing to 
a deep kettle if browned in a frying pan, add 
two cloves, half a bay leaf, two or three sprigs 
of parsley and half a cupful of tomato juice or 
a single tomato chopped. Cover, set in a good 
oven, and let cook slowly four hours or more 
until very tender. Turn once, and occasion- 
ally rinse and scrape off the brown that will 
form on the sides of the kettle, to melt and 
improve the color and flavor of the broth. 
To serve, lift out on a hot platter and garn- 
ish with mounds of cooked, chopped and 
seasoned beets and carrots and potato balls 
sprinkled with chopped parsley—all very 
hot. Pour off most of the broth, leaving just 
enough for gravy, retaining the diced vege- 
tables; thicken with flour and butter melted 
together. Next day remove the cake of fat 
from the clear broth poured off, strain 
through double cheesecloth, season more 
highly if wished, and there will be a perfectly 
delicious consommé which may be extended 
a bit with hot water or tomato juice or other 
clear soup stock if desirable. 


Savory Roast. Purchase two to two and 
a half pounds of half-inch-thick round steak; 
pound, push together, and spread with a 
dressing made as follows: Put two slices of 
salt pork, one onion, one piece of celery and 
one sausage, if available, through the meat 
chopper, add half a cupful of' dry bread 
crumbs, a quarter of a teaspoonful each of 
sage and black pepper, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Add a beaten egg and moisten 
with water, tomato juice or stock to make it 
a consistency which will just drop from a 


spoon. Roll up, tie together and sew up the 
ends; sprinkle with minced pork and dredge 
with salt and flour and set in a hot oven to 
sear over; then cover and roast until very 
tender, uncovering to brown, after which 
baste frequently with melted butter and 
water. Make pan gravy as usual. Serve in 
thin slices. Serve with creamed onions, 
scalloped tomatoes and mashed potatoes. 


RAveEtto Meat Pre. Fill a large baking 
dish with pieces of various left-over cooked 
meats—such as fresh pork, beef, lamb and 
fowl, adding at intervals two or three quar- 
tered hard-cooked eggs, eight to ten small 
onions, two carrots latticed or diced, a couple 
of pieces of celery diced, and a cupful or so 
of potato balls or cubes, all cooked. If the 
dish is very large set a small cup in the 
middle. Sprinkle with salt and combine 
lightly but liberally with brown sauce, or any 
good left-over gravy, into which have been 
stirred a few dried mushrooms, soaked, 
diced and cooked five minutes in butter. 
Fresh or canned mushrooms may be used. 
Cover all with fine pie crust and bake at 
450° F. until the crust is a rich brown. Pre- 
cede with a carrot soup and accompany with 
shredded cabbage and chopped apple, mixed 
and dressed with mayonnaise to which a little 
chili sauce has been added. 


BAKED Ham Prquant. Select a one-inch- 
thick slice of ham weighing about two 
pounds; soak to freshen, if needed. Lay ina 
shallow baking dish, sprinkle with brown 
sugar, add a two-inch layer of thickly sliced 
apples, sprinkle liberally with brown sugar, 
dot with butter, cover, and bake at 400° F., 
an hour or longer, uncovering the last part 
of the time. Serve with browned sweet po- 
tatoes and creamed turnips. 


Pork Cuops DE Luxe. Order T-bone chops 
cut thin; sprinkle them with salt, dip in fine 
bread crumbs, then in seasoned egg to which 
half as much water has been added, then 
again in crumbs, and sauté slowly until a 
rich brown on both sides in any good fat or 
drippings; remove to dish. Make a highly 
seasoned, slightly thickened gravy in the 
frying pan, scraping off all the brown; 
return chops to it, and just simmer for an 
hour, covered. Remove carefully to a hot 
platter and pour sauce around. Serve with 
plain “tossed” potatoes and apple sauce. 


BRAISED TONGUE. Boil a fresh tongue 
slowly for about two hours, skin, trim and 
put in a casserole. Melt four tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour and stir until 
browned; strain in a pint of the water in 
which tongue was cooked—or use any good 
stock—add a pint of hot, strained, canned 
tomato or purée, two tablespoonfuls each of 
minced carrot, onion and celery, one tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, a dash of 
cayenne pepper, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Place tongue in a large casserole, pour sauce 
over it, cover, and cook at 350° F. until very 
tender—two hours or so. Serve tongue ona 
platter with sauce poured around—all very 
hot; tongue is also delicious cold. 
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Tempting Hints For 
Holiday Cheer 


ET the children and grown folks revel to 
their full in the home-made Candies of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. Make the Christ- 
mas Dinner more memorable with one of those 
rare salads and desserts that are made only 
with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. Here area few 
choice selections from the famous Knox book 
that has brought delight to millions of homes. 


French Dainties 

4 level tablespoonfuls Knox Acidulated Gelatine 

11% cups boiling water 4 cups granulated sugar 
1 cup cold water 

Soak gelatine in the cold water ten minutes. Place 
sugar and boiling water on fire and when sugar is dis- 
solved add the soaked gelatine and boil slowly fifteen 
minutes. Remove from fire and divide into two equal 
parts. To the one part add one-half teaspoonful of 
the Lemon Flavoring found in separate envelope and 
two teaspoonfuls lemon extract. To the other part add 
one-quarter teaspoonful Lemon Flavoring and one 
teaspoonful extract of cinnamon, cloves or whatever 
flavor preferred. If peppermint is desired use one- 
half teaspoonful only. Any coloring desired may be 
added. Pour into bread tins, which have been dipped 
in cold water, to the depth of three-fourths inch, and 
let stand over night. Turn out, cut in squares and 
roll in powdered or fine granulated sugar. 

NOTE—If the Plain Sparkling package is used 
add three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice to take the 
place of the Lemon Flavoring and lemon extract when 
making lemon dainties. 


Christmas Candy Supréme 
14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

2 squares chocolate 14 cup Sultana raisins 

3 cups sugar 14 cup candied cherries 

1 cup sour cream ¥ teaspoonful cinnamon 

Y{ cup chopped English walnut meats 

Soak gelatine in two tablespoonfuls cold water ten 
minutes. Melt chocolate in saucepan placed in larger 
saucepancontaining boilingwater. Addsugarandsour 
cream alternately, while stirring constantly. Bring to 
the boiling point and let boil until the mixture forms 
a soft ball when tried in cold water. Remove from 
fire, add gelatine, and when it has dissolved add cin- 
namon, raisins, cherries, cut in small pieces, and nut 
meats. Beat until creamy and turn into buttered tins, 
having mixture about 14 inches deep. Cool, remove 
from pan, and cut in slices for serving. The mixture 
may be put in individual tins and when unmolded, 
insert in top of each a sprig of holly. Omit fruit in 
this recipe and you have Somerville Fudge. 


Christmas Plum Pudding 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

1 cup cold water 1 cup seeded raisins 

1 pint milk 1 cup sugar 34 cup dates 

11% squares chocolate 1% cup nuts 

% teaspoon vanilla ¥% cup currants 

3 egg whites Salt 
Soften gelatine in cold water ten minutes. Melt choco- 
late with partof the sugar; add a little of the milk, mak- 
ing a smooth paste. Put remainder of milk in double 
boiler, add chopped fruit. When boiling, add melted 
chocolate, sugar, salt, and soaked gelatine. Remove 
from fire; when mixture begins to thicken, add va- 
nilla and nut meats, and lastly fold in beaten egg 
whites. Turn into wet mold decorated with whole 
nitit meats and raisins. Chill, remove to serving dish 
and garnish with holly. Serve with whipped cream, 
sweetened and flavored, or with a currant Jelly sauce. 


Cranberry Salad 
14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

1 pint cranberries 11% cups water 

34 cup celery, diced 1 cup sugar 

4 cup nut meats, chopped Salt 
Cook the cranberries in one cup water twenty min- 
utes. Stir in the sugar and cook for five minutes. Add 
the gelatine, which has been softened in one-half cup 
cold water ten minutes, and stir until dissolved. 
When mixture begins to thicken, add celery and nuts, 
and turn into pan, which has been rinsed in cold 
water, and chill. When firm, cut in squares, place a 
whole nut meat on top of each square and serve on 
lettuce leaves with a garnish of salad dressing. 


Prune Oriental Cream 
i envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4% cup cold water \% pint heavy cream 
4 cup scalded milk % cup milk 
Whites of two eggs \% cup chopped figs 
144 cup sugar % cupcooked prunes, cut in pieces 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, dissolve in 
scalded milk, and add sugar. Strain into a bowl, set 
in pan containing ice water, and stir constantly until 
mixture begins to thicken; then add whites of eggs, 
beaten until stiff, heavy cream, diluted with milk and 
beaten until stiff, prunes and figs. Turn into a wet 
mold, the bottom and sides of which are garnished with 
halves of cooked prunes, and chill. Remove from 
mold to serving dish, and garnish with whipped cream 
(sweetened and flavored with vanilla,) forced through 
a pastry bag and tube, and chopped pistachio nuts. 
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French 
Dainties 





Festive Dishes 
For Festive Days 


Home-made candies, rich plum pudding, 
glorious desserts and salads of fruits. All 
so easily made with 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality For Health’’ 





Do not spend all Christmas morning in the kitchen. 
Make your Dessert and Salad with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine the day before and be free to enjoy the 
day. Also make your candies a day or two ahead 
and pack in attractive boxes tied up with ribbons 
and send to your friends as Christmas gifts, or tie 
them on the Christmas tree, or give them as favors 
at the Christmas dinner. 
















Books that Are Prized by 5-Million Women—Free 


Books of original recipes, for every home meal—every social occasion 
—will be sent upon receipt of your grocer’s name, also special candy 
recipes for Christmas. An important health book of beneficial diets 
for infants, underweight children, dyspeptics, invalids, convalescents, 
etc., will be included if 4c is enclosed for postage. 





Charlies B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
113 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
\ 
y) 


i} GELATINE j 


Both of these packages contain the same plain 
Sparkling Gelatine, but the ‘*‘Acidulated’’ has 
an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 
not mixed with the gelati 
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Syrian girl. The candies 
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PV ELOCR escveetmeats and Bonbons With a Foreign Flavor 
HE most interest- By Caro.ine B. Kine Coconut MARSHMAL- 
"Ti rage — or very fine. a 
t Q 
ever sensbeed was a es cugiel of ‘deskoeaned =. — 
of unusual dainties pre- conut through the food @ 
sented to me by a young chopper, and add it to i 


N far-off England, pur- 
pling lavender blossoms 
yield their precious fra- 
grance, drop by drop, that 
you may enjoy the exqui- 
site luxury of Yardley’s 
Lavender Soap. 


Sweet Lavender, with its 
lovely memories, isever the 
choice of gentlewomen. In 
Yardley’s Lavender Soap 
there is the dainty, cling- 
ing Lavender fragrance in 
delightful combination 
with rich, creamy lather 
which beautifies and 
soothes. 















Yardley 5: 


Old G Ley 
Lavender Soap 


35c the Tablet 
$1.00 box of 3 Tablets 


H.R. H. The Prince of Wales 


Imported direct from London, 
where it has been used by great 
people since 1770. 

The Charming Lavender Series also com- 
prises Lavender Water; Face Powder; 


% 


and bonbons were so for- 
eign in appearance and 
in taste, so unique and 
novel, and withal so very 
tempting and delicate, 
that I was charmed with 
them at first glance. Of 
course I wanted to know 
at once how they were 
made, and what ingredi- 
ents were required to pro- 
duce them. After some 
experiment and much 
questioning I contrived 
to master several of the 
methods for making these 
candies, and found that 
I had at my command 
innumerable new ideas 
for luncheon sweetmeats 
and party confections, for 
the new candies offered 
many possibilities as to 
color schemes and un- 
usual combinations. 
The ordinary kitchen 
utensils are all that one 
requires for making these 
pastes and similar bon- 
bons, but one must have 
a candy thermometer if 
one is to achieve success. 
Such a thermometer is 
not very expensive and 
will prove a wonderful 
help in boiling jellies, 
icings and other sweets, 
so it should not be re- 
garded as a luxury but a 
necessity in any kitchen. 
A generous sized double 
boiler will prove a great 
factor toward success too. 
The marshmallow bon- 
bons come first because I find them so very 
useful in my own entertaining, for the varia- 
tions are legion. For the plain marshmallow 
foundation, soften one and a half tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated gelatin in three-quarters 
cupful of cold water. Place in a saucepan 
over a slow fire three-quarters cupful of 
water and one pound or two cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar; immerse the thermometer in the 


time the soaked gelatin should be placed 
over hot water to become thoroughly melted. 
When the sirup has reached the proper de- 
gree, pour it gradually over the gelatin, beat- 
ing the mixture vigorously and constantly 
with a large rotary egg beater. Add a tea- 


dipping process. 





Use a large rotary beater for whipping the marshmallow mixture to the whiteness and 
fluffiness desired. Candied fruits, nuts and color pastes help to make the variations. 





When making toasted almond marshmallows, a candy dipper as shown facilitates the 
Roll each bonbon in the minced nuts immediately after the sirup dip. 


When it is light and white and fluffy, spread 
it in shallow pans which have been sprinkled 
with cornstarch mixed with powdered sugar. 
Set ina cool place but not in the refrigerator, 
and cut in squares when firm. To make a 
clean cut use a knife dipped in hot water. 
Roll each square in the finest of sifted con- 
fectioners’ sugar, and the bonbons are ready 
to serve. No egg whites are required with 


on the foreign appearance of which I spoke. 


MAcAroon MarsHMALLOwS. Flavor the 
marshmallow foundation with vanilla and 
almond extracts combined. Dip each square 
in egg white beaten just slightly with a little 


the paste while beating 
it. Cut into squares be- 
fore it has stiffened too 
much and roll in chopped 
coconut. 


TOASTED ALMOND 
MARSHMALLOWS call for 
half a cupful or more of 
finely chopped blanched 
almonds which have been 
toasted lightly in the 
oven before chopping; 
also a heavy sirup made 
by boiling two cupfuls of 
sugar, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of cream of tar- 
tar and half a cupful of 
water to 230° F. without 
stirring. Place the pan 
containing the sirup over 
hot water while dipping. 
The marshmallows are 
made in the usual way, 
cut, and allowed to stand 
for several hours to be- 
come thoroughly dry on 
the outside. Then dip 
them in the prepared 
sirup and roll in the 
toasted almonds and place 
on waxed paper to dry. 


RAINBOW MARSHMAL- 
Lows. When one is de- 
sirous of carrying out 
certain color schemes in 
bonbons the marshmal- 
low paste may be made 
in the usual way except 
that different flavorings 
and colorings are added. 
For a pink luncheon, 
flavor it with a few drops 
of extract of rose or rose 
water, adding the flavor cautiously; then 
while beating add a very little vegetable color 
paste, selecting the rose or carmine. To add 
the coloring stir it in with a toothpick, just 
an atom at a time until the desired effect 
is obtained. If liquid coloring is used add 
drop by drop. For a very festive occasion 
place a candied rose on each marshmallow, 
or crumble the petals and sprinkle just a dot 


(Q a 2 sirup and bring slowly to the boiling point; this recipe, as the gelatin and corn sirup when of the powder on the surfaces of the marsh- 
{} aye OD cook to 220° F., then add half a pound or well beaten will supply the fluffiness which all mallows. 

og. about one cupful of white corn sirup and good marshmallows should possess. Appropriate for other affairs are violet or 

¥ cook to 245° F. or until the mixture will spin Now for the variations of this recipe, for it pistachio marshmallows. Use vanilla flavor- 

By Appointment to a very long threads and is very heavy. Mean- _ is the variations which make the candy take _ ing for the first, color with violet-color paste 


and use candied violets for decoration. For 
the second, flavor the bonbons with pistachio 
extract, color them faintly green and roll in 
finely chopped blanched pistachio nuts. 
Mint marshmallows, flavored with a few 
drops of oil of peppermint and tinted a 


Compacts; Face Cream; 'Talcum Powder; A , : ‘. gg. | - 
Bath Salts; Shampoo Powder; Sachet. @ spoonful of vanilla and continue the beating powdered sugar, and roll it in macaroon delicate green, are also very attractive. 
Ideal Packages for first with the egg beater and then witha large crumbs which have been reduced almost to 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS spoon when the mixture becomes too heavy. a powder by rolling or grinding. (Continued on Page 119) 
Obtainable at the best stores in all cities. ) 


Send toc for a dainty trial tablet of the 
incomparable soap to 
YARDLEY & CO., LTD. 
15-19 Madison Square North, 
New York City. 
Canadian Depot: 184 Bay Street, Toronto 








The simplest way to finish off the Japanese jellies is to cut the mixture 
into squares after it has set and roll each piece in sifted powdered sugar. 








To make gum drops from any Fapanese jelly mixture, form molds in a 
bed of cornstarch with a large-size thimble and fill, Finish as directed. 
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Paneled Loving Cup 
Coffee Set 


Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps 


Waffle Iron 
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Let This 


SANTA CLAUS 
Present Your Gift 


Let this Santa Claus, just as he smiles at you from this page, 
present your gift and the Christmas greeting that goes with it. He 
will add to the appreciation of the Grecian Urn Percolator Set, 
the useful Waffle Iron, or any of the other beautiful, practical 
Westinghouse Appliances you may select. 


Worthwhile gifts every one of them—the table appliances so 
helpful each day at meal time, the convenient Cozy Glow, the 
Electric Iron, the Warming Pad for the emergency. And surely 
she understands the superiority of the Westinghouse Curling Iron! 

Quality is evident throughout the Westinghouse Line, from the 
artistic design of each individual appliance to the durability that 
prepares them for hard daily usage. 


It will pay you to shop early—where they sell Westinghouse 
Electrical Appliances. 
Santa, a novel figure, just six inches tall, is specially constructed to hold in his 


hands your personal gift card. He is given free with each Westinghouse pur- 
chase to make the actual presentation for you on Christmas Day. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities + Representatives Everywhere 
Tune in with KDKA—KYW—WBZ—KFKX 





Westinghouse 
Curling Iron 


© 1924, by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
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Sliced Oranges and 
Dates stuffed with 
Walnuts. 


‘Ten 





Sliced Oranges, Bananas 
covered with Lemon 
and rolled in ground Nuits. 


5-Minute’ Salads 
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Combination 





uice 


All Healthful, Delicious 
All Ideal Luncheon Foods 


HE are ten delicious fruit salads for busy 
women. You can make any one of them in five 
minutes, by the clock, from the time you begin to 
ot gy the materials until you set the dish on the 
table. 


“Quick, delicious and varied”—that was the re- 
uirement that we set out to fulfill in these luncheon 
oods. 


Each is different, so you can change frequently 
from one to the other and always have something 
new and good. 


And, of course, they are very healthful— for here 
are fruits, vegetables and nuts in a balanced combi- 
nation. And something fresh and uncooked in every 
one of them, bringing a very desirable “summer 
freshness” to the winter meals. 


Fresh vitamines, natural fruit-salts and acids, and 
the delicate and healthful fidre of vegetables and 
fruit. There could be scarcely anything better for 
men, women or little folk. 


“We eat too much cooked food, especially in win- 
ter’’, is the statement of practically all food author- 
ities. 





California Oranges 
are Easy to Peel, 
Slice and Separate 


So these delicious dishes offer you and your family 
a most attractive and most effective improvement in 
your meals, 


And all these advantages in addition to the time- 
saving convenience of five-minute preparation! 


A good rule is to serve at least one daily as a 
regular diet-habit. 


Just try one now—the dish illustrated, large, 
above, according to recipe given. Then try the 
others which are equally delicious. Save time in 
this convenient way, and better every menu to the 
whole family’s benefit. 

* * * * 


To be sure of oranges that are uniformly good, 
always ask for SUNKIST. They are the carefully 
graded oranges from California. The skin comes 
away readily, the segments separate easily. And the 
inner orange is practically seedless and so firm and 
tender that it is ideal to slice or cut. 


California produces the only orange that you can 
get the year ’round, so form the habit of ordering 
California Sunkist for all your orange uses. 
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Fruit Salad 


Orange segments or half-slices, . 
sliced bananas, sliced red apples. 
Arrange with head lettuceand gar- - 
nish with walnut halves. 
with your favorite dressing. 


Serve 





Sliced Oranges 





Segmented Oranges, garnished with Cream 


Cheese Balls rolled in grated Orange rind. 





Sliced Oranges and Canned Peaches gar- 


nished with halved Walnuts. 





ery tips. 


! Mail This tifully illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. Each dish pictured in 
colors. Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most at- 
tractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 
For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any advertis- 
ing on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with proper amount (stamps or money 
order). Offer is good at these prices in both United States and Canada. 
oO 24 Sunkist Recipe oO Complete Box and File--75c 
Cards--10c (Including above 24 cards) 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 212 Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Name. 


Send 10c with this coupon and we will send you a set of 24 beau- 





Street 





Sliced Oranges, 
diced Celer and 
pe mixed with 

ayonnaise and 
garnished with Cel- 
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eyweetmeats and Bonbons With a 
Foreign Flavor 


(Continued from Page 116) 





A delectable frosty appearance may be given the jellies by brushing over the top surface with a 
heavy sirup. The use of a pastry brush prevents a too thick application of sirup. 


Nut MARSHMALLOWS are very novel. They 
are easily made by adding half a cupful of 
chopped or shredded nut meats of any kind 
to the marshmallow paste while beating it. 
It is not necessary, either, to follow always 
the prescribed vanilla flavoring, even in mak- 
ing the plain paste. The nuts blend particu- 
larly well with coffee and caramel flavoring in 
the foundation. For a coffee flavor, substi- 
tute for half the water called for in the foun- 
dation recipe a strong coffee infusion and 
proceed as usual. To impart a caramel flavor 
heat two tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar 
until it just changes color, then melt it in 
the water which is to be used in making the 
candy. Add a little vanilla also. 


Tutti-Fruttr MARSHMALLOWS. Whip 
half a cupful of finely chopped candied pine- 
apple and cherries mixed and two table- 
spoonfuls of blanched and chopped almonds 
into the marshmallow paste before pouring 
it out. These and many of the other marsh- 
mallows which I have described may be 
thoroughly dried on the outside and dipped 
in coating chocolate, or in fondant tinted in 
any desired shade. Thus treated they pre- 
sent a new feature for the tea table or party. 


JAPANESE JELLIES are another form of 
paste candies; they are truly delicious and so 
easy to make. For them it is necessary to 
purchase from a drug store a package of 
agar-agar, which comes in granulated form. 
This is a sort of Japanese seaweed or vege- 
table gelatin, which has long been used in a 
medicinal way but is not so well known in the 
cookery field. It is used largely in confec- 
tionery shops and is very necessary for the 
making of some types of candy. The Japa- 
nese jellies call for the following ingredients: 
14 Ounce (144 Cupful) 

of Granulated 
Agar-agar 


1 Pound of Granulated 
Sugar 
4 Pound (about 1 
Cupful) of White Flavoring 
Corn Sirup Coloring 
1 Pint of Cold Water 


Soak the agar-agar in the water for two 
hours or longer, then place it over the fire and 


stir until well dissolved, when it must be 
strained through a piece of cheesecloth. 
To this add the sugar and corn sirup, and 
cook the mixture to 220° F., or until it will 
spin a thread from a fork which has been 
dipped into it. Flavor and color as desired 
and pour the mixture into shallow pans which 
have been dusted with a mixture of powdered 
sugar and cornstarch, or rinsed in cold water. 
For flavoring, use the grated rind of half a 
lemon or orange together with about a table- 
spoonful of tiie juice. Extracts of any flavor 
or other fruit juices such as raspberry or 
strawberry may also be used. When the 
lemon or orange rind is used it should be tied 
in a bit of cheesecloth and boiled in the sirup, 
then it may be removed when it has done its 
work. Tint these jellies in various ways and 
make them as varied as possible. Pepper- 
mint, clove, cinnamon, sassafras, wintergreen, 
rose and other flavors will be suitable. Color 
them red, pink, yellow, green, violet or 
orange, according to the flavor used. 

When the jellies are cool they may be 
merely cut in squares and rolled in sifted 
powdered sugar, or before they are removed 
from the pan the surface may be brushed 
over with a heavy sirup such as used for coat- 
ing the marshmallows above. Then sprinkle 
thickly with powdered sugar, and cut in 
squares. This gives them a delectable frosted 
appearance. A more intricate way of coating 
them entirely is done by dipping the cut 
squares in the heavy sirup which has been 
allowed to partially cool covered with a damp 
cloth. After coating them in this way, place 
them on waxed paper to dry. 


HoMEMADE GuM Drops. Use the same 
formula as for Japanese jellies. Form them 
by spreading a shallow pan with an inch 
layer of cornstarch, then with a thimble or 
similar implement press molds into the 
packed starch, and into these pour the paste. 
When cold, dip for a moment into the heavy 
sirup described for dipping the marshmallows, 
then into coarse granulated sugar or pow- 
dered rock-sugar crystals. Use any flavoring 
and coloring desired. 


Then immedi- 
ately sprinkle 
powdered 
sugar thickly 
over the sirup. 
Let harden a 
short time be- 
fore cutting 
into squares. 





PA 


The Face Powder of Quality 


Used by Women of Refinement for Three Generations 


rtoire 0 


New Requisites ! 
for the T silete : 


A full line of Lablache Toilette 
Requisites are now available 
to the millions of discriminating 
women, who, for generations, 
have known the exquisite charm 
and superior excellence of {a- 
blache Face Powder. These fit- 
ting companions of Lablache 
Face Powder, in fragrance, dain- 
tiness and quality, are now on 
sale everywhere. 
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If your druggist or favorite store 
does not have the NewLablache 
Requisites, write us direct 


ET STRATE OREO BEE 











(giving your dealer's name) and 

we will send you a sample of 

Lablache Powder so that you 

may realize its distinctive 

Zs Changeable Lipstick 
ae Price, 50c 
$i Double Compact Powder Compact Triple Compact ag 
$4 2 inches 2% inches 2 inches 
WY Powder and Rouge Extra Thin Purse Size Powder, Rouge and 
SB ponds Resi’ so pneate OLS Price, $175. Powd | 
UP owder Refill, ic rice, .75. Powder ' 
¥ with Puff Refill, 0c with Put Frigg: $1.75. Fowder i 
op New Glove Rouge Vanity HexagonEyebrowPencil i 
12 Orange, Medium, Dark rown and Black : 
, Price, 50c Price, 35¢ 





BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


PARIS Dept. 132—125 Kingston Street, BOSTON 


eR ? 
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Do you give “just gifts” —or gifts that 
show real thought back of them? 


OR Christmas giving, Buster 
Brown Hosiery reflects real 
thought—for it is indeed a gift that 
wears. 

Boy-wear is Hosiery’s acid test— 
and since Buster Brown Hosiery 
has for twenty years maintained its 
leadership for boy-wear, it must be 
good for adult wear! Buy Buster 
Brown Hosiery for the entire 
family—keep the family stocking- 
budget low and the darning basket 
empty! 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK 
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Solid Silver Gift ‘Pieces 
In Louis XIV for Christmas 








Match Up Your Solid Silver for Christmas 


Put on your Christmas list the additional pieces you would 
like for your table. 


Or if your service is not Solid, start new with a set of 
Sterling — Solid Silver which you know in your heart will 
alone satisfy the demands of good taste, and by which your 
guests will in large measure appraise your social success. 
Gifts of Solid Silver from $2.50 upwards 
Your jeweler will also show you 


D’ORLEANS LA FAYETTE 
PAUL REVERE COLONIAL 


The newest Towle pattern. LOUIS XIV 























Send for Booklet‘‘J.”’ It will aid you in matching up your Solid Silver this Christmas 














TOW LE 


Solid Silver 
Lady Mary Mary Chilton 


eat Saas «Gay Gale NEWBURYPORT ~ MASSACHUSETTS 





Lady Constance 
Soup Spoon 
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Virginia Carvel 
Salad Fork. 
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PHOTO. BY ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


If you are blessed with any Old Leeds ware, display it to advantage, for it is prized in 
this day. Luscious grapes and a handful of plums offer color contrast here. 


(canapés and Peek-a-Boo Sandwiches 


By RACHEL F. DAHLGREN 


ma )HE distinguished wife of a Polish 
#4) nobleman, a refugee in this coun- 
=A Wasd| try, used to serve with afternoon 

t ae tea, canapés or “open-face” sand- 
ae) wiches in the form of a slice of 
buttered bread, crusty and not too aristo- 
cratically thin, with a layer of sliced tomato 
and shredded onion, generously salted and 
peppered. Very good they were, too, and 
her tea was delicious and her conversation 
memorable. But canapés and peek-a-boo 
sandwiches may be quite elegant affairs, 
more ornamental than ordinary sandwiches, 
and equally appropriate for the afternoon 
tea, the holiday reception, or for the first 
course at dinner or luncheon. 

The bread for canapés should be about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and usually, though 
not always, the crusts are removed and the 
bread is lightly sautéd in butter. It may be 
cut in any shape desired, and butter thins or 
saltines used sometimes for variety. The 
foundation is then spread evenly and rather 
thickly with some savory preparation, and 
garnished with a flourish of mayonnaise, a 
star of rosy beet, a ring of finely chopped 
pepper, or any like pretty device. Canapés 
of this sort are served on a doily-covered 
platter or plate and eaten from the fingers. 

At a luncheon, where forks are to be used, 
hot canapés may be featured. For a hand- 
some occasion, choose one of the following: 






CHICKEN CaAnapfs. To half a cupful of 
aspic jelly made from chicken stock, which is 
cool but not yet set, add half a cupful of 
mayonnaise. Cut cold roast chicken in very 
thin slices, coat them with the aspic mixture 
and arrange on triangles of bread which have 
been sautéd in butter and allowed to cool. 
Garnish the chicken with bits of pimiento 
and make a border or ring of the aspic glaze, 
using a pastry bag and tube. 


Liver CANApEs. Simmer half a pound of 
calf’s liver until so tender that it is easily 
pierced with a straw. Put it through the food 
chopper twice, rejecting all stringy portions, 
and then rub to a paste with a fork, season- 
ing with one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful each of celery salt and 
paprika, a tablespoonful of melted butter, 
and enough seasoned tomato sauce to make 
it the consistency of mayonnaise. Spread on 
finger-strips of rye bread sautéd in butter and 
garnish with sliced stuffed olives. 


Hort Oyster CANAPf£s may be used appro- 
priately to open a company luncheon or 
dinner. Stamp bread in ovals about four 
inches long, brown lightly in butter, and 
sprinkle a bit of chopped onion and parsley 
in the center of each. Drain and dry large 
oysters, lay one on each canapé, season with 
salt, pepper and lemon juice, and top each 
with a tiny square of sliced bacon, pinned 
down with a toothpick. Set under a broiler 
flame or in a hot oven just long enough to 
curl the oyster and crisp the bacon. Remove 
picks and serve on individual plates, cov- 
ered with paper doilies, garnished with 
parsley and a section of lemon. * 


Ham Canapésare a universal favorite in the 
sandwich family, so should not be omitted. 
Mix together one-quarter cupful of deviled 
ham or boiled ham chopped fine and seasoned 
with mustard, tabasco and kitchen bouquet, 
and one-third cupful of thick tomato sauce. 
Spread the mixture on diamonds of hot but- 
tered toast, cover with grated cheese and then 
with buttered cracker crumbs, and set in the 
oven to brown very lightly. With deviled 
ham, the ready grated Parmesan and canned 
tomato sauce or paste at hand, this is a good 
last-minute dish. 


PEEK-A-Boo SANDWICHES are novel enough 
to give their maker a reputation for origi- 
nality. They may be a little larger than the 
foregoing, and the bread is not sautéd, but 
spread evenly with thoroughly creamed 
butter; half of the slices should have a round, 
heart-shaped or star-shaped opening stamped 
out of the center with a tiny vegetable cutter. 
A light dough prepared as for rolls and baked 
in one-pound baking-powder cans is particu- 
larly nice for the purpose, while for sweet 
peek-a-boos, rusk dough may be baked in the 
same dainty cylindrical loaves. After the 
sandwiches are made and put together in 
pairs, each “peephole” is appropriately 
garnished with some tempting morsel. Any 
sandwich filling may, of course, be used, but 
it should be choice rather than of the common 
or garden variety. The following recipes will 
serve as examples of this variety of sandwich: 


SALAD PEEK-A-Boos. Put through the 
food chopper half a cupful each of celery and 
cold chicken together with three olives. Mix 
with mayonnaise dressing to make the proper 
consistency for spreading, adding seasoning 
as required. Garnish the center of each with 
a ball of cream cheese, slightly flattened and 
dusted with paprika. 


PeaNut PEeEK-A-Boos. Crush freshly 
roasted shelled peanuts quite fine with a 
rolling pin, salt lightly, and mix to a paste 
with stiff whipped cream. Spread on buttered 
whole-wheat bread, and garnish each with 
three steamed seedless raisins arranged like 
a clover leaf. To steam the raisins place 
them in a strainer over the teakettle, cover- 
ing them with the teakettle cover. Steam 
them until they are round and plump. 


RaAIsIn PEEK-A-Boos are a good selection 
when a sweet sandwich is desired. Avoid 
the cloyingly sweet, however. Mix chopped 
raisins with an equal quantity of orange or 
quince marmalade. Add a few drops of 
lemon juice. Spread on white or graham 
bread and garnish each center opening with a 
split blanched almond which has been browned 
lightly in the oven. Any other dried fruit 
may be used in the same way. 


Honey PEEK-A-Boos. Remove the brown 
skin from Brazil nuts with a sharp knife, and 
chop them as fine as possible, adding a few 
grains of salt; mix to a paste with honey. 
Garnish each’ peek-a-boo sandwich with a 
maraschino cherry or a candied cranberry. 


HE Griswold Safety Fill Tea Kettle always takes the 
place of honor in a display of Christmas gifts. It is 
made of the finest quality cast aluminum, beautiful to 

look at and wonderfully durable. Its special opening, in 

front of the handle, for filling the kettle, promises the 
fortunate owner “no more scalded hands.”’ See one in : 
any good house-furnishing department or hardware store. 

Or write us for names of dealers who can show you a 
complete line of Griswold cooking utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept.L-2, Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Kitchen Ware, 
Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food 
Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 























This tea kettle costs 
$5.50. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, 

us $5.50 and receive 
the tea kettle direct. 
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MAGINE the surprise and de- 


\ 
your electrical or hardware deal- X 
light on Christmas morning at er’s. Price $12.50 with aluminum 


finding this dainty Armstrong — griddle, toaster, deep boiling pan, . 
Table Stove all ready to cook four egg cups and rack. Waffle ’ 
breakfast. Certainly you couldn’t mold $4.00. x 
have chosen a more useful gift. Write for our free folder, ‘“‘A \ 


Preparing Christmas breakfast 
will prove how easy it is to cook 
This little 


\ 

\ 

: 

\ 

) 

\ the Armstrong way. 
x gem of polished nickel and white 
¢ 

\ 

\ 

‘ 

, 

\ 

‘ 

‘ 


Week of Menus’’—suggestions for 
breakfast, dinner and late supper 
for seven days. 


Our new book of suggestions and di- 
rections, “Table Cookery the Armstrong 
Way,” contains a fund of useful infor- 


\ 
mation. We will be glad to send you : 
, 
2 


enamel does the work of a three- 
hole range right at the table. It 
fries, boils, broils, steams and toasts 
—bakes waffles too. 


Put the Armstrong Table at 
on your Christmas list now. 


a copy of this book post-paid for 10c. 


THe ARMSTRONG Manuracturtnc Co. 
1112 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
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ERE’S a Tiled floor that 


adds abiding atmosphere to this 
reception hall and sun room. 


High-fired faience with vivid color 
inserts impart that satisfying and substan- 
tial permanence so desirable in the home 
of character. 


Tiles have the approval of the ages. 
They never wear out or require renewal. 
Countless house cleanings cannot dull, 
deface or otherwise damage beautiful 
Tiles in the slightest degree. On a Tiled 
floor the scrupulous housewife need not 
fear any effect from servants dripping 
soapy water, or stains from cleaning pails. 


It is a simple matter to preserve the 
attractive sheen and color richness of 
Tiles. An occasional wiping with a moist 
cloth for glazed surfaces, and a scrubbing 
with a gritty cleaning compound for un- 
glazed floors, quickly restore their fresh 
lustre and gleaming newness. 


Endless combinations of beautiful and 
harmonious decorative effects are offered 
to home owners through the wide variety 
of Tile shades and tints, distinctive pat- 
terns, and unlimited sizes and shapes. 


Send for your copy of “‘Beautiful 
Tiles,’ an attractive illustrated booklet 
presenting new uses for Tiles in the 
modern home. 


FREE 


ON REQUEST 


Ask Us 
Anything 
About Tiles 


Producers of Beautiful Tiles: 


The Alhambra Tile Co. 
American Encaustic Tiling 
Co., Ltd. 


The Mosaic Tile Company 
The National Tile Company 
Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. Perth Amboy Tile Works 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. The C. Pardee Works 

Co. United Staies Encaustic Tile 
Grueby Faience & Tile Co, Works 
Matawan Tile Company Wheeling Tile Company 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
305 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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particular orders.” He gave her a side 
glance; evidently he saw no lenience in her 
face. “‘Seven-thirty is early to be about, 
madam; it may be the chauffeur was late.” 

Linda looked through the hall to what 
seemed to be a dining room where no table 
was set for breakfast. Somewhere a woman’s 
voice was arguing. She waited in silence. 

“Would you mind, madam”’—the man’s 
voice was uneasy—“‘if I told Nora—I mean 
the cook—that you were here before I took 
your bags to your room?” 

“Yes, I would mind. If you will take me 
to my room first, you can speak to the cook 
afterward.” 

She saw him give her another side look and 
straighten up from his hunching protestation 
against the carrying of the luggage. He led 
the way silently to the third floor. They 
passed a library on the second floor, over the 
dining room at the back. And her own room 
was over the library. It had two long win- 
dows and a bathroom. 

She stood at the door and looked at the 
darkened windows. “I was expected?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, surely, madam. 
gave orders.” 

“Orders for what?” 


Mr. MacGrath 


HE man had a moment’s confusion. 

“Lena, the chambermaid, madam, isn’t 
here yet. I think she expected to have your 
room ready in time, but she went out last 
night ——”’ He paused, for Linda was look- 
ing directly at him. 

“You are in charge of the servants?” 

“Well, madam, Lena ——” 

“Never mind Lena; you can turn Lena 
over to me. What is your name?” 

“Gaze, madam.” The man spoke hastily. 
“Would you like your breakfast served in 
your room, madam?” 

“Yes; but I’d like the table dusted before 
breakfast is put on it, and the chair wiped off 
before I sit on it.” 

He looked at her perplexed. “It’s not 
my ee 

She cut in: “Bring me a dustcloth, Gaze, 
before you bring my tray.” 

He backed away inalarm. He brought the 
tray fifteen minutes later, but not the dust- 
cloth. He dusted the table with a napkin. 
And he said, “Have you any other orders for 
me, madam?” 

“Yes, I wish to speak to the cook. Will 
you send her here as soon as I have finished 
my breakfast?” 

In a little while she saw at the door a huge 
figure. “Are you Nora?” 

“T’m Nora, ma’am. Is it the mister’s 
niece?” The huge figure had an unexpectedly 
soft voice, and it got itself through the door 
with an unexpectedly soft movement. 

“Nora, I’d like a broom and a scrub 
bucket and some cloths. It’s a‘good thing, 
Nora, that there’s somebody in this house 
who works; my breakfast was delicious.” 

“Oh, heaven love ye, ’tis Irish ye are.” 

“Tis Irish I’m not, with MacGrath for a 
name. But I'll tell you this, Nora, there’s 
nothing like the Scotch and Irish working 
together to get things done. Well, Nora, 
I’m going out, and I'll be gone a couple of 
hours.” 

“Now, heaven love you! It’s meself will 
stand by you in any tight fix, and the place 
will be shining when you get back.” 

““Nora”’—Linda was putting on her hat— 
“who thought of the colors in this room? 
Surely not a man.” 


ie i right ye are, ma’am. The room was 
a respectable room with good walnut 
furniture, and Mrs. Lansell she brought ina 
party from her place on Long Island to go to 
the opery and stay overnight, and ’twas this 
room himself gave her, and she called the 
walnut bed a coffin and the room a hearse. 
And himself was that upset he said she could 
fix it up to suit, if so be she was using it often 
enough for it to darken her spirits if she 
stayed in it. And she says—anyhow that’s 
what Gaze said she says—that if she only 
came once again it would kill her. And there 
was so much laugh about it that himself told 
her to go ahead and fix it; and this is what 
she done.” 
“Well, I like it, Nora. It’s the only cheer- 
ful thing beside yourself in the place.” 
There was a faint twinkle in Nora’s eyes. 
“And we’re near the same color, ma’am. 
You see, Mrs. Lansell is a blonde and green 
is becoming to her. But there’s hardly any 
other woman among them all that this green 
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wouldn’t make look sick. Ever since I saw 
you standing here in it, ma’am, I’ve been 
hoping Mrs. Lansell would see the same. 
Look out for the telephone, ma’am; the hall 
is dark when you shut the door. ’Tis there 
just outside your room; but there’s one down- 
stairs in the library and one on the first floor, 
all on the same line; and I’m bound to tell 
you, ma’am, if you listen on the first floor, 
you can hear what’s being said on the third.” 

Linda stood a moment before the tele- 
phone, then she picked up the telephone 
book. “I want an address, Nora. Wait a 
moment before you shut the door. Where 
are the ten hundreds on Fifth Avenue?”’ 

“Up by the park, ma’am.” 

Speeding toward the avenue, Linda sang 
under her breath a little song to keep up 
her courage. It was clear and sunshiny, and 
little wandering breezes swept across the 
avenue at the side streets. 

She checked her swinging gait before a 
white sandstone house with a bow window 
curtained with a misty texture, the color of 
the stone. The house had carvings of stone, 
and above the bow window many other shin- 
ing windows that looked blankly down on 
her, and a marble vestibule at the top of a 
flight of stone steps. 

She ran up the stone steps, but evidently 
the manservant who opened the door without 
her ringing was waiting there for that pur- 
pose. The swift opening of the door had all 
the effect on her of a bolt from the blue. It 
left her bereft of any other resources than 
those furnished by her subconscious mind. 
All she could seem to fall back upon as the 
manservant waited for her to speak was the 
thing she wanted to know. ‘Does Mr. Steffin 
live here?”’ 

“Yes, madam.” He did not appear sur- 
prised at her inquiry. 

For a moment she looked back at him as 
blankly as he was looking at her; then quite 
as blankly she asked, “Is Mrs. Steffin at 
home?” 

“Mrs. Steffin died, madam, a year ago.” 

“Oh!” Linda’s soft voice doubtless 
sounded plaintive to the manservant. 





TArea Aruyie Fea 


“Perhaps, madam,” he said, and the glint 
of his eyes showed that he was not inclined 
to look unmoved on questing beauty, “you 
would like to speak to young Mr. Steffin. 
He came in a moment ago. He can tell you 
about Mrs. Steffin.” 

For a moment the softly lit hall before her 
darkened into a Rubicon, and the stone steps 
behind were a flowing current it seemed im- 
possible for her to ford in retreat. Then a 
quick step sounded on the stairway, swinging 
shoulders rounded a long tapestry, a pres- 
ence that filled the space between the tap- 
estry and the door loomed before her, and a 
gloved hand removed a hat. 


a 


In the dusk casual eyes glanced at her and 
were suddenly arrested. Then they glowed 
incandescently. There was a quick move- 
ment of the hand, and the manservant dis- 
appeared. 

The noon sunshine and the May breeze 
warmed and stirred the old tapestry as if 
with the breath of adventure. 

The gesture that dismissed the servant ex- 
panded into a welcome. “Sheba! I must 
have missed your outriders. I welcome you | 
as a boon long sought for. Sometimes to 
hope for a thing brings it to pass. Where : 
are you living?” is ( 

“Tn the fifties with my uncle.” es 

“Not with your father?” 

“T have left my father in Saranac. He . 
is ill.” M. 

“Then you are here for only a few days?”’ F 





en 


HE was grave. She could see herself stand 

ing outside Mrs. Gazann’s drawing-room 
door while this man explained to her father 
that the girl who had become Bertha Lan- 
sell’s secretary had done so because she had 
to support herself in some way. “No. Iam 
going to stay here and work. Iam taking over 
the management of Uncle Sandy’s house.” 

She moved down the steps to the street. 
He swung in beside her, and presently spoke J 
with a certain hesitancy. ‘Sometimes I 
think just to wait is the hardest thing of all. 
One learns to wait in Saranac. The most de- 
lightful man I know is doing that there. I 
went through the war with him. He never 
waited in his life; he never had to. All his 
world made way for him. He didn’t wait in 
the war either, and now he does nothing S 
else.” 

“He sits next to my father on the sani- 
tarium veranda. You mean Mr. Lindan, 
don’t you?” 

He gave her a quick look. “ But of course 
you two would be bound to meet. Did you 
like him?” 

“More than that. I don’t see how I could 
have left my father, but for him. I have 
never seen any man with such ability to shed 
light—light on anything. Is it not strange 
how this thing seizes on our best—this ill- 
ness?” 

“Tt is so curablenow. If Lindan can learn 
to wait he will get well; and of course your 
father will. Did you not tell me that you 
had never been in New York?” 

“Yes; this is almost my first hour. It is 
my first walk in New York.” 4 

“Then, if there’s a hansom cab left in the d D 
world, let me take you on your first ride in 
New York. We'll drive slowly to Washing- 
ton Square and back again through the 
Para,’ 

“But I’m working for a living.” 

“You have days off, do you not?” 

“Well, mine is a funny job; I don’t know 
yet how much time it’s going to take; and I 
want to ask you something. I want to ask 
you about housekeeping.” 

“The deuce you do! What makes you 
think I know anything about it?” 

“Oh, the funniest little thing—the way i 
your door man disappeared when you waved i 
your hand. What would you do if a butler yy 
did not obey your order, if he did not carry Y 
out your orders while you were away?”’ q 

“T cannot imagine it. I wouldn’t have it, 
that’s all.” 


OY 





a 
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‘a it, and give me counsel. This 
morning my uncle’s butler refused to dust is 
the chair on which I must sit to eat my 
breakfast. He implied it wasn’t his work.”’ 

“But it was your order.” 

“Well, there lam. I cannot make a royal 
gesture, and I am not sure enough what a 
butler’s work is to order him about non- J 
chalantly.” 

“T’ll tell you as we ride to Washington 
Square. A butler has to answer the door 
unless there is another servant for that pur- 
pose; he has to wait on the table, keep the 
silver clean, answer the telephone, and man- 
age the servants.” 

“Well, he has the easiest job in New York 
then. I’ll bet my butler will do more than 
yours, and I can’t go any farther than 
Fiftieth Street with you this morning. I 
have to go back and see what Nora has done 
to the House of Grath.” 

He looked up at MacGrath’s house. 
“Who chaperones you?” 

“But I’m the housekeeper. Housekeepers 
don’t need chaperones.” 





(Continued on Page 125) Th 
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Thirst 
knows no 
season 


And millions 
} say CocaCola 
has the most 
wonderful 


flavor they 
ever tasted~ 





Delicious and 


Refreshing~ 














The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 7 
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@ UST the thing when you 
Se) Want something different 
for the light luncheon. 


It’s not so ‘‘light’’ either; 
there’s a world of nourishment 
in it. But that’s true of all 
dishes prepared with Kraft 
Cheese. For Kraft Cheese always 
is nutritious, wholesome and 
delicious. We never have put 
the Kraft name on any other 
kind—and never will. 








If you like good cheese—and 
most people do—it’s only fair 
that you have some way to 
identify it. Our name on Kraft 
Cheese does that for you. And 
if you will just make sure that 
the Kraft name is on the cheese 
you buy you can forget about 
quality— it will always be there. 
So long as you are paying the 
price of good cheese, you may 
as well have Kraft. 


RAFT (HEESE 


Decidedly Better 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—POCATELLO, IDAHO 


KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 














KRAFT CHEESE 
SOUFFLE 


¥% cupful Kraft Cheese,. rubbed 
through grater. 


1% cupful flour, 3 eggs. 
4% “ butter, salt, paprika. 
1 cup milk, onion juice. 


Prepare a white sauce with 
flour, butter and milk. Add 
Kraft Cheese and cook, while 
stirring, until thick. Add yolks 
of 3 eggs, % teaspoonful of 
salt, paprika to taste, and 1 
teaspoonful onion juice. Mix 
carefully and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of 3 eggs. Turn 
into a greased baking dish and 
set into a pan of water in a hot 
oven. Bake until firm. 


Send for free recipe book L12 
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He mounted the steps and rang the door- 
bell for her. ‘I am coming for you tomor- 
row,” he said, ‘‘to take you to luncheon and 
then to the Metropolitan Gallery to look at 
the sunshine in the Monets and compare it 
with the sunshine in the Park.” 

He rang the doorbell again. There was a 
faint flicker of Gaze’s eyes as they fell on 
Steffin, for Steffin leaned forward and rang 
the bell and listened to it as Gaze stood in 
the open doorway. ‘There doesn’t seem to 
be anything the matter with the bell,” said 
Steffin. Then he looked at Gaze. 

There was another flicker of Gaze’s eyes. 


XI 
INDA spent the afternoon with Nora, 
opening every cupboard door and listing 
linen and silver; and there were many things 
in her mind that 
she wished to con- 


his feet. ‘Ah,’ he said, “have I perhaps 
come on the wrong night?” 

The sentence was so short and the words so 
harmless that Linda was at a loss to know 
why the color again flooded her face. 

“Won’t you come in? I’m sorry if I in- 
trude. Gaze should have told me.” He 
hesitated and then added, “Or does Gaze 
know you are here?” 

Linda found her voice. “‘ Why, of course,” 
and she took a step into the room. 

“Do come in. The fire is pleasant for all 
the warmth of the day. Do you live in 
New York?” 

“T live here,” said Linda. 

The noiseless opening of the front door 
made the footsteps that suddenly sounded in 
the hall as surprising as a crash. Sandy 
MacGrath stood in the library door, and now 
spoke crisply: 
“You have met 





sult her uncle 
about, and many 
things she hoped 
he would have the 
patience to hear. 
The things she | 
found to attend to 
had driven out of 
her mind the re- 
membrance of the 
dinner hour. 
“But,” she de- 
cided, ‘‘since I 
wish to be down- 
stairs when Uncle 
Sandy comes in, I 
might as well get 
there as soon as I 
can anyhow. 
What on earth 
does one wear at 
dinner with one’s 
uncle as a paid 
household func- 
tionary? I sup- 
pose I shall have | 
to wear the | 
Trump.” | 

The Trumpwas | 
a black velvet 
dress made over 
from one of her 
mother’s that had 
gained its name 
from “When in 
doubt lead 
trumps.” And it 


wall space. 





cA Gift for Lovers of 
World-Famous Art 


; 
f 
MONG the many features | 
which you enjoy in THE | 
Lapies Home Journat are the | 
magnificent full-color reproduc- 
tions of world-famous paintings. 
The one on page 12 of this 
issue, for instance, is well 
worth framing for your own 


Why not give each of your 
women friends who would ap- 
preciate such masterpieces a 
year's subscription for THE 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL? 

A magnificent gift announce- 
ment—likewise reproducing a 
beautiful painting —will be sent 
the recipient of each such gift, 
in your name, to arrive in the 
Christmas mail. 


my niece, Shel- 
burn?” 

“Ah,” said 
Shelburn. He did 
not turn to look at 
MacGrath. He 
looked at Linda, 
and his eyes nar- 
rowed. “No; I 
have not met your 
niece. What is her 
name?” 


ER name is 
Linda Mac- 
Grath.” 

With a quick 
movement Shel- 
burn lifted Lin- 
da’s hand. “Tam 
grieved that I did 
not recognize you 
at once, Miss 
MacGrath.” 

As she drew her 
hand away, he 
sent a swift look 
at his host. The 
two men looked 
at each other a 
momentinsilence. 

Then the head 
of the House of 
MacGrath turned 
to the woman on 
his hearth. “Iam 
| sorry not to have 








gave her no par- 
ticular satisfac- 
tion to see herself in it, though it was impos- 
sible for her to have regarded the figure in 
the mirror with anything but a feminine eye. 
The russet hair clouding about the white fore- 
head, the brilliant color, the shapely white 
arms that the black velvet framed to perfec- 
tion were things so familiar to her that she 
did not consider them as assets. She merely 
wondered if she would have to buy a new 
evening gown, and whether she should wait 
for her uncle in the library or downstairs in 
the drawing-room. 


HE stood a moment at the doorway of the 
library in surprise. For a strange man sat 
on the couch under the light. The glow of the 
lamp shone on heavy black hair plastered 
down on a forehead with heavy black brows 
over full eyes—eyes like those in the busts of 
the Cesars, full in the lids. The nose and 
chin supported this fullness of the eyes; the 
nose was large and the chin heavy. She 
looked at the mouth and something stirred 
in her mind, something that recognized 
power and tried to name it. 

Subconsciously she drew her black lace 
scarf over her neck; and as if at some faint 
stir of air or some alien breath he must guard 
himself against, the man laid down the paper 
he was reading, looked up at the painting 
above the hearth, a painting in gray blues of 
dancing nymphs, and then turned his head 
and met the girl’s eyes as she stood in the 
doorway. 

For a moment he did not move. Not even 
the expression with which he had regarded 
the dancing nymphs changed, and under the 
unguarded look Linda’s color rose. The man 
watched it deepen. Then slowly he rose to 


been here when 
you came, Linda. 

“How did you leave your father?” 

“T wish he had gone there a year ago. 
But I found that wish everywhere in Saranac,” 
she answered. 

MacGrath turned to Shelburn. 
George MacGrath’s daughter.” 

Shelburn frowned. ‘George MacGrath!” 
There was incredulity in his exclamation. 
He turned on Linda. ‘Do you mean to tell 
me you have been in Springfield all this 
time—my editor’s daughter—and I have 
never seen you?” 

“ Heisnolonger youreditor, Mr. Shelburn.” 

MacGrath smiled faintly. 

“Why not?” said Shelburn crisply. 

“You discharged him.” 

“Does he wish to go on with his work when 
he is well?” 

“T do not think he should go back to 
Springfield when he gets well. But I cannot 
answer for him.” 

“Perhaps we can arrange it.’ 

“Mr. MacGrath, dinner is — ” said 
Gaze at the door. 


“Linda is 


INDA watched the butler’s service; she 
examined the silver that still needed 
shining; she poured the coffee. She listened to 
her uncle’s narration, impatiently interrupted 
by the other man in his desire to get at the 
gist of the story without the labor of too 
much concentration. 

“The Lindan property,” her uncle said, 
“ought to be bought outright. This is no 
longer an experiment. The forty acres that 
Lindan bought a few years ago, the property 
that joins his estate on the south and that 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Less work for you 


—no danger for baby! 


You can clean the Hygeia Nursing Bottle as quickly and 
as thoroughly as you can a drinking glass. The mouth 
is wide; the sides straight; no angles where food collects; 
no brush needed for cleaning; no funnel needed for filling. 

The improved, patented Hygeia Nursing Bottle has a 
breast with a rib that prevents collapsing. It is positively 
the only breast or nipple having this feature. 

Broad and flexible, the Hygeia breast is easy to slip 
onto the bottle; and is so like a mother’s that weaning 
is easy. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


Hygeia 


Made in two sizes by 
The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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- “What to Give”. 


Woman to Woman 


The newest thing in home electrical appliances 
—the SUNBEAM SET. 4 super-quality iron, 
in an all-steel, fireproof case! A handsome gift. 
Different. Everlasting. 

Because it does the work quicker, easier, better— 
because it heats more quickly, more evenly, and re- 
tainsits heat longer—because it lastsso much longer. 


dry and clean, out of harm’s way when not in actual 
use—and, being fireproof, eliminates fire- hazard! 

Without the case, the Sunbeam price is $7.50—and 
worth it. In the all-steel protection case, $8.50. Step 
in at your nearest dealer’s, See it. Buy it—the complete 
outfit. If you cannot find it conveniently, we'll supply 
you direct, all charges paid. Your own name and 
address, and your dealer’s, on the white margin of 
this page is sufficient. You pay the postman. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
5544 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, III. 


“She Needs One Extra Good Iron” 


The Sunbeam Iron is guaranteed 
to give more years of good ironing 
service than any other iron made. 


Indestructible all-steel case keeps the iron always 
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complete in every way—running from 
simple single pieces to elaborate suites. 
Thanks to its unequalled quality, style and 
durability, it is extremely attractive for 
year-round use in every room in the house. 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will be 
glad to give you the names of those near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 
(Dept. B) Ionia, Mich. 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 
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he leased to us, has proved that. The wells 
we dug there are the best we have.” 

“Lindan won’t sell,” said Shelburn. “He 
won’t even lease. He has enough to live on 
from the lease of this forty acres, and the rest 
is his ancestral something-or-other and he 
wants to keep it in the family. Heaven 
knows why; he hasn’t a relative in the world. 
T’ll have Lindan down here and see if we 
can’t put it through.” 

A faint exclamation broke from Linda, and 
both men looked at her. “Oh,” said Linda, 
“T hope you don’t mind my intrusion, but 
Mr. Lindan ought not to leave Saranac. I 
heard his dector tell him the other day that 
he was on the edge where a push in either 
direction would send him either up or down.” 

There was a pause. MacGrath frowned. 
“Oh, you know him?” 

“He sits next to my father on the porch at 
the sanitarium.” 

Shelburn spoke to MacGrath. “Well, 
there you are; you see I’m right. He won’t 
live long.” 

Linda bent forward with a white face, and 
in her eyes there was something deadly. It 
caught the man’s look and held it as no 
complaisance would have done. 

In a moment she drew back. ‘Do you 
mind, Uncle Sandy, if I leave you men to 
your talk, now that dinner is over?” 

Shelburn rose and opened the door for her, 
looking at her curiously. 

(f= had poured Sandy MacGrath’s 

breakfast coffee for so long that it took 
Linda’s uncle some days to become accus- 
tomed to her behind the coffee urn. But at 
the end of the second week he had reached 
the stage of approval of the way she filled his 
second cup without asking him if he wanted 
it and never forgetting to empty the spoonful 
left in the first cup, and he even inquired if 
she were lonely and if she wanted to ask any- 
body to visit her. 

“That would be great fun after I’ve learned 
my job a little better. I know one or two 
people in Springfield who would think a few 
days in this house a glimpse of heaven; but 
I’d rather wait until I’m no longer an ama- 
teur.” 

“You must have in mind pretty good 
housekeepers.” 

“There are two women I should like to 
ask here some day, and both of them are 
smart enough to know whether I’m making 
a mess of things.” 

“But you are not,” said MacGrath. “Who 
are your two?” 

“Mrs. Gazann and —— 

“Oh, the gaunt woman who kept watch 
over George and would not have his furniture 
and books stored. She deserves something 
for holding his room at a loss. What would 
her boarding house do while she was gone?” 

“Tf it went to pieces altogether, 
she has made enough money to 
stop working.” 

“Who is the other one?” 

“Susie Ryland. She’s 
young and pretty, very 
pretty. And she’s never 
seen New York.” 

MacGrath held his cup 
suspended a moment. 
“Ryland—Ryland. 
That’s the young woman 
who telegraphed meabout 
George. Wait a minute. 
Shelburn has a new secre- 
tary—his nephew, I be- 
lieve; and I heard him 
telephoning yesterday to 
someone he called Susie.” 


” 


“ ¢\H, IT’S Ollie Knox, 
Uncle Sandy. I 

wonder if I couldask him.” 

“There’s nothing to hinder you.” 

“T shouldn’t like to call Mr. Shelburn’s 
office. I wonder where Ollie is living.” 

“‘He’s probably living at Shelburn’s house. 
Do you want to call Shelburn’s house?” 

“T do not.” 

MacGrath stirred the sugar in his cup with 
a faint smile. “Get Gaze to do it for you. 
You mustn’t let. your impulses carry you 
away with this man. He is president of the 
company in which I am vice president, and 





he comes here frequently. His friends are 
my friends. He has asked both you and me 
to his Long Island place over Decoration 
Day week-end.” 

“You are going?” 

He drank his coffee, then casually: “Oh, 
yes, and you too. You’ll like it. We are not 
the only guests, and you won’t run into your 
host personally. On the contrary, he will be 
much absorbed.” 


INDA bent her head over her plate. This 
was evidently a thing she would be ex- 
pected to do whether she liked it or not; part 
of her job that she must look at impersonally. 

Her uncle rose. 

“Uncle Sandy, will you let me take the 
house accounts In charge? You have no idea 
how much is being wasted.” She looked 
over her shoulder to be sure that Gaze was 
not at herelbow. ‘‘Sometimes I think there’s 
a rake-off. Whoever does the ordering gets 
it. I wish you’d let me change the grocer 
and do the ordering myself.” 

“You'll let yourself in for a good deal of 
trouble.” 

“What would you say if I ran your house 
as well as it is now run—perhaps better, if 
your comfort was in no way interfered with 
and your food as good—at only half what it 
is now costing you? I fired that housemaid 
after you told me I might, and the new one 
has done much better. As long as I keep 
Gaze you wouldn’t mind who else I fired, 
would you?” 

“As I told you, I will stand it one day if 
you fire them all.” 

“Well, I don’t think I’ll have to fire them. 
It’s not my idea of household success to dis- 
card useful things. If it is possible to succeed 
with what you have at hand you gain stabil- 
ity. AllI want to knowis that I can discharge 
these servants if they do not obey my 
orders.” 

Gaze came into the dining roomand paused. 

“You can fire anybody in the house you 
like.” MacGrath turned to Gaze. “Gaze, 
Miss MacGrath wants you to telephone 
Mr. Shelburn’s office and ask if there is a Mr. 
Knox there—it is Knox, is it not, Linda? If 
he is there, she will talk to him. If he is 
engaged, ask him to call her. Linda, how are 
your clothes for Shelburn’s house party?” 

. HY, I’ve no more idea, Uncle Sandy, 
than a Fiji Islander what you wear at 
a house party. How long will it last?” 

“Tt will last four days, and you wear sports 
clothes in the daytime and evening dresses 
for dinner.” 

“Sports clothes are easy. Mrs. Vanderbilt 
cannot wear any better sports clothes than 
I can, though hers might be made better. 
But evening clothes—I think I can last four 
days if I can wear one evening dress twice.” 

“Suppose you order yourself a new 
evening gown. No, this does not 
come out of your salary. I’ve 

a business reason for taking 

you to Long Island. | 
will give you a hundred 
dollars for your dress.”’ 

She cast a humorous 
eye on him. “I know; 
you want me to see how a 
house like this is run. 
Uncle Sandy, if I get this 
dress for fifty dollars, can 
I have the other fifty?” 

“Tt is not agreeable to 
me to answer that ques- 
tion; but I will say this: 
If you are given a hundred 
dollars by any man to 
buy a dress and save fifty, 
the fifty-dollar dress must 
look as if it cost a hun- 
dred.” 

“Will you know, Uncle Sandy, whether it 
looks as if it cost a hundred?” 

He gave her a shrewd look. “I’m wonder- 
ing if you have me there accidentally or 
intentionally?” 

She chuckled. “Never mind. When I’ve 
bought this gown I shall be answered.” 

He drew out his check book. “Well, for 


four weeks I’ve wondered what George said 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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‘Real Comfys / 


She Never Gives 
Anything But the Best 


HAT a wonderful reputa- Green has created will bring a note 
tion some women have for of the exquisite and the unusual 
always doing the right into your selection. 


thing. The gifts they send Colorful fabrics—satins, brocades 
at Christmas indicate and soft leathers—that make an 
more than good-will; they instant appeal to the feminine 
compliment both Jove of the exquisite; solid com- 
the receiver and the fort in more conservative felt 
giver by that little for both men and women, and 
touch of good taste for the children, cunning little de- 
Rae ae aoe om that everyone in- signs that make an instant appeal 


distinction stantly recognizes. to their love of the quaint and 
You would not picturesque. 


think of wearing So that youcan fully realize the extra 
any but genuine wear we build into every pair of 
Daniel Green <> Daniel Green Comfy Slippers, we 
Comfy Slippers 4¢rvwmshiasiar! have devised our famous ‘Mileage 
yourself. Why Test.’’ Ask your 
should you yield to the temptation dealer to explain 
to send as a gift a cheaper slipper this t@ you. and 
of unknown origin, for the doubtful show you the many 
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The touch of smartness that 


economy of a few cents? aula) Coa lene new styles and 


There is nothing commonplace color combinations 
or perfunctory about giving Comfys that have recently 
for Christmas. That may be the been brought out 
case with ordinary slippers, but the in Daniel Green | 

array of charming styles that Daniel Comfy Slippers. delight the beat ofthe child 





DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


New York Office Boston Office Chicago Office 
116 East 13th St. 10 High Street 189 West Madison St. 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 











Ask your dealer to show you our “‘Mileage 
Test’, so you can prove the extra wear in 


Daniel Green Comfy Slippers. 
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DARIS and HICKORY 


Gifts for everyone 





PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


Super-quality Wideweave 
silk with regimental white 
stripes in a variety of colors 
that men like, $1.00. Others 
at 35¢, 50¢ and 75¢, includ- 
ing gift box. 


| cAlll holiday packaged 
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PARIS GARTERS 
and Sport Belt Set 


PARIS Wideweave Garters 
and silk sport belt in striped 
combination colors to match 
the garters. Belt length adjust- 
able. Tan or black leather 
strap and gilt buckle. The 
set, including gift box, $2.00. 
Others at $3.00. 
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Hore are gifts youll be glad 


to receive and pleased to give 








PARIS GARTERS 
and Arm Band Set 


A pair of PARIS satin shield 

Garters and PARIS silk Arm 

Bands to match. Full range 

of colors. The set, including 
ift box, 50¢. Others at 75¢, 
1.00 and $1.25. 








CHICAGO 


~S0 easy to buy 


For Baby 


The HICKORY Baby Set (the first illus- 
tration at the right) is a happy thought 
for the little ones—bless their hearts! A 
pretty gift for babies that mothers will 
appreciate. 


For Mother, Sister or Friend 


For Mother, Sister or Friend, the combi- 
nation HICKORY Tea Apron and Garter 
Set is useful and very chic. Also the 
HICKORY Ribbon Garters, individually 
packaged, make a dainty gift. Today’s 
styles make them necessary as well as 
ornamental. Illustrated at the right. 


For “‘Him’”’ 


For Dad, Brother, Friend or Business 
Acquaintance, the items listed at the left 
have a particularly strong appeal. There 


~are PARIS Garters, packed individually, 


which make a mighty welcome gift. Men 
folk can always use a fresh pair of garters. 
Then, the PARIS Garter and Sport Belt 
Combination Set is something out of the 
ordinary for men fond of outdoor life. 
The PARIS Garter and PARIS Arm Band 


Set makes an appreciated remembrance 


} for men of all ages. 


You should find all of these gifts at your 
dealer’s. If not, send us your order with 
remittance and your dealer’s name. You'll 
receive prompt service by addressing: 


Mrs. Ruth Stone, 


c/o A. Stein & Company, 
1163 W. Congress Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


TORONTO 
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HICKORY 
Baby Set 


HICKORY live rubber Baby 
Pants; Para rubber Bib and 
cunning Baby Garters, ribbon 
trimmed. Pink or blue com- 
bination. In Mother Goose 
Holiday Gift Box, $1.00. 
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HICKORY Tea Apron 
and Garter Set 





Dainty Rubber Apron has 
scalloped edge and handker- 
chief pocket, in contrasting 
colors. Shirred Satin Ribbon 
Garters with bow ornaments 
in colors to match. The set, 
including gift box, $1.50. 
Others at $1.25, $2.25 and 
$2.50. 



















Ribbon Garters 


made French flower and 

ribbon ornaments. The pair illustrat- 
ed, including gift box, $1.00. Others 
at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and $2.00. 
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to you by way of instruction before he let 
you come here. I wonder no longer. George 
probably said nothing at all, knowing the 
thing he has trained. I have known George 
to change his barber because he said more 
than ‘Good morning’ to him. And yet he 
has lived for years in a noisy boarding house 
run by a woman who scarcely troubles to 
knock at his door. I do not understand it.” 
“Oh, father said 
you wouldn’t. But 
Mrs. Gazann is a 
friend; she’s not like 
the barber. Mrs. 
Gazann ——” 


AZE had come 
back into the 
room, and he stood 
looking at Linda as if 
he had never seen her 


before. 
“Well, what is it, 
Gaze?’’?’ MacGrath 


asked impatiently. 

For a moment Gaze 
seemed to have diffi- 
culty in speaking. Then he said, “ Mr. Knox 
is on the line, sir, for Miss MacGrath.” 

Linda looked at Gaze as she had not 
looked at him since she had been in the 
house. There had been something in his face 
as he had waited for her to finish talking to 
her uncle, some astonishment or vacuity 
that reminded her of something that she 
struggled in vain to recapture. 

“Tell him to hold the line,” said Mac- 
Grath, watching Gaze as he left the room. 
“What ails him?” 

“Oh,” said Linda, “I have it. It’s the 
name Gazann. I said it twice as he came 
into the room, and there’s no other such 
name in the world. Oh, dear!” She lowered 
her voice. ‘He is Mrs. Gazann’s long-lost 
lover. I’ve seen his picture a hundred times; 
only he wore a mustache and smirked. Listen, 
Uncle Sandy; do let me ask Mrs. Gazann 
for a visit. Let me spend that other fifty 
dollars getting her a dress that looks like 
a hundred dollars and spring her on Gaze 
as a guest of the house—oh, will you?” 

“For heaven’s sake, how old do you think 


1? 
Iam! XII 


7 LLIE KNOX,” said Linda at the tele- 

phone, “have you been in this city 
more than one day without calling me? I 
called you up for a reason. You were heard 
in your private office, over your private 
telephone, to call up a girl named Susie. Is 
there any beautiful chance of Susie Ryland 
being in New York?” 

“There sure is. Susie’s staying at the 
Y.W.C. A., while she’s hunting a job on the 
New York newspapers.” 

“‘T’m going to ask her to visit me.” 

“I’d go after her, because I don’t know 
whether she’s got carfare or not, and it’s a 
long way to walk to your house on an empty 
stomach.” 

“T have an automobile and a chauffeur at 
my disposal. I won’t even wait to telephone. 
I'll go for her at once.” 

Bare hall rooms were not unknown to 
Linda MacGrath. So the little mustard- 
colored room, with its iron cot and one 
straight chair, where Linda found Susie 
Ryland, seemed neither unusual nor a hard- 
ship, even after her month in her apple-green 
room with its long windows. What did arrest 
her attention was the whiteness of Susie’s 
face and the look behind her eyes. Failure 
was a new thing to Susie. 

As the car swung in and stopped before 
Alexander MacGrath’s, Susie gripped Linda’s 
arm. “Linda, this isn’t where you live, is 
it?” she cried. ‘‘Good heavens, look at the 
armorial bearings.” 

Linda gave an anxious eye to the little 
touch of gray creeping over the pallor of 
Susie’s face. ‘‘Gaze,”’ she said at the front 
door, “I want coffee in the drawing-room in 
about three seconds. Miss Ryland feels faint. 
Bring me the coffee first; I’m in a hurry. 
And after that, eggs and toast.” 

She led the way upstairs. “Tomorrow I'll 
send for Ollie Knox and we'll go to the 
newspaper offices you want to invade. And 
Ollie shall bring a letter of introduction from 





John Oliver Shelburn, and you shall give this 
address in case the city editor cannot make 
up his mind at once, and Gaze shall answer 
the telephone, if two or three of them want 
you at once. Now it’s bed for you—a nice 
four-poster bed, ugly, but elegant and co- 
lonial. There’s only one adventurous room 
in this house, and I’m occupying it. You 
can have the chaste bedroom opposite my 
apple orchard.” She 
threw open the door of 
her apple-green bed- 
room as she spoke. 
“What do you sup- 
pose had occurred in 
Alexander MacGrath’s 
life which led to my 
getting this job?” 


FAINT color had 

come back into 
Susie’s face and a faint 
light to her dark eyes. 
The eyes brightened 
as they darted about 
the room. ‘Oh, ho, 
ho!’’ she chortled. 
“He had sawed off the limb of the apple tree 
he was sitting on, between himself and the 
trunk, and he hadn’t enough experience to 
grasp at an upper limb when he heard the 
lower one cracking.” 

“T haven’t the least idea what you mean.” 

“Tf you’d been a society reporter as long as 
I have, you’d find the language of allegory 
was the only fit language for a situation you 
can merely guess at. What do you think 
yourself, Linda?” 

“Oh, I think he was pursued by a very 
artful lady whom he liked well enough not to 
wish to openly offend. He maybe left home 
suddenly as the result of your telegram with 
a developing situation behind him.” 

“What makes you think it?” 

“Why, because nothing has happened 
since I got here. Uncle Sandy’s idea of enter- 
taining himself is to have the people he wants 
to talk to at his own table and maybe the 


theater afterward or the opera, for the one , 


part of it he wants to hear.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“Some of it he told me, and some of it 
Nora, the cook, told me. Yes, I gossip with 
the cook; sure I do, when it consists of lis- 
tening to what I want to know; there are 
some things Nora knows more about in five 
minutes than I’ll know in five years. Now 
since I’ve been here there have been no little 
dinners, though there used to be two or three 
a week. There have been telephone calls, but 
Gaze has answered them; and he has said— 
because I heard him—‘Is it Miss MacGrath 
you wish to speak to?’ And then he has had 
to explain the Miss MacGrath.” 


XIII 


HAT are you young ladies doing this 
morning?” asked Sandy MacGrath 
the next morning at breakfast. 

“After I help Linda buy a dress,” said 
Susie, “‘I’m conferring with a city editor.” 

“How did Shelburn happen to let you go? 
Was there a reason for your leaving?” 

There was a silent moment; then Susie 
said: “May I tell you exactly why I left? Of 
course I had the general idea that New York 
was the place for me. If you lose your job in 
Springfield, where there are only two news- 
papers, you have a slim chance of getting 
another. But the real reason I left, Mr. Mac- 
Grath, was Mr. Shelburn himself. I don’t 
know whether I can make it clear to you; 
even if you are working with a man every 
day, you do not always get to know him. 
When I went into the office of the Spring- 
field Sun I was straight from high school. 
And the man who made a newspaper woman 
out of me was your brother, George Mac- 
Grath. And George MacGrath wouldn’t 
have had tuberculosis if he’d had a decent 
chance to rest once in a while. But if a man’s 
working for a crook like Shelburn, who wants 
all he can get out of him, something is due to 
break. And what happened when it broke 
here? Shelburn fired him. And I say I 
won’t work for a man like that, and I won’t 
work with a man like that. What happened 


“ 
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Feeture Arch Shoes 
WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL 


Everything your foot needs Feeture Arch Shoes pro- 
vide. Their comfort is patented. . . the Feeture Arch 
flexing with each foot movement, yet holding rigid to 
— the arch under the body weight, is exclusive 

ith Johansen. So is the Feeture-Fit heel, which clings 
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Bros. Shoe Co., 3645 Laclede Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


“They Have Made Fashion Comfortable 
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Defy Winter with Indera 





Tue coldest, blowiest winter day does not 
trouble the woman who has learned the 
warmth and convenience of Indera knit under- 
skirts and slips. She knows they mean health 
and red cheeks for Small Daughter—comfort 
with style for Mother and Big Sister. 

The good looks of Indera skirts and slips 
overcome the last bit of prejudice against knit 
underthings. Fashioned to fit trimly and 
smartly, they meet the season’s demand for 
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slender lines. Furthermore, they have a spe- 
cial, patented border that prevents any riding 
up. Soft and flexible, elastic yet durable, they 
are ideal undergarments for any frock. And 
they launder beautifully—without ironing. 


Moderately priced, in three weights and all 
sizes. At all good stores—or write us direct. 


THE MALINE MILLS 
Dept. 4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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housekeeping. 





ANTINE’S Incense gives a new charm to every 
room in the home: a cheerful atmosphere to the 
living room: a fresh delight wisps over the bedrooms 
with the scent of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 



















Close indoor air and the unavoidable kitchen odors 
are gaily routed by these famous Oriental fragrances. 


Charming women use Vantine’s as the perfume of the 
home, an essential trifle in the perfection of 


Your favorite druggist or department 

store can supply you with either the 
25 cent or 50 cent package in either 
cone or powdered form. 


A. A. Vantine & Co. 
Inc. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 





















































CZETS wrapped with care are doubly 

welcome. Decorations instil the 
holiday spirit. That is the message of 
the Christmas Book. 


Dennison makes plain and printed 
crepe papers which may be arranged 
most effectively for decorations; makes 
all manner of fascinating seals and tags 
and labels and ribbons for giving a gift 
beautifully. There are many 
products which are ideal Christ- 
mas gifts. There are so many 
articles made by Dennison to 
help you enjoy Christmas that 
a special book is necessary to 


Twin Secrets —Wrapping Gifts 
and Holiday Decorations 


Discover them in the new Christmas Book (25th edition) 








tell about them. Get your copy of 


The Christmas Book 


32 pages, profusely illustrated, all with the 
one idea in mind of making things colorful 
and beautiful! Some of the subjects treated 
are: How to wrap Christmas gifts; Home, 
Church and School Decorations; how to 
make Christmas gifts—and suggestions for 
New Year’s also. 

Stationers, Department stores 
and many druggists have Denni- 
son’s Christmas goods and the 
book that costs but ten cents (15 
cents, Canada). Or send money or 
stamps to us today. Clip the cou- 
pon now! 













Framingham, Mass. 





Name__ 


Address 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 37 


Enclosed find ten cents to cover cost of my 
copy of the new Christmas Book. 


Please write plainly 
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to Mr. MacGrath would happen to me. And 
besides, crooks can go along for a long time 
succeeding, but they are on the edge of fail- 
ure all the time, even when they don’t know 
it. It’sa risky business to work for a crook.” 

For what seemed a long time there was 
silence at the table. Then Alexander Mac- 
Grath rose. 

“Did you know,” he said quietly, “that 
Shelburn is president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of Virginia of which I am first 
vice president?” 

“Great grief!” said Susie. “You have to 
work with him then.” 


Susie stood on the hearth of MacGrath’s 
drawing-room and looked up at the painting 
of the nymphs dancing in the blue haze. For 
one week she had been general utility helper 
on the woman’s page of a newspaper whose 
editor knew both George MacGrath and 
Alexander, his brother. For another week 
she had possessed the proud title of associate 
editor of the woman’s page of the Sunday 
edition. She was very content. Her new 
salary had seemed so munificent that in the 
first glow of receiving it she had taken a room 
in a brownstone house about four squares 
from Linda; and she was now wondering 
how she could pay for it and have enough 
left for new clothes. 


AZE had reluctantly told her that Miss 
MacGrath had gone to the station to 
meet a friend, and would be back shortly. 
She sank down on the couch and closed her 
eyes. She even took off her hat and rested 
her head contentedly on the pillow. But 
she was unable to keep her eyes shut when 
she became aware that a perfume which 
Linda did not use was being wafted toward 
her, and that somebody stood in front of 
the couch looking at her. 

Susie sat up. “Shaded to match her 
clothes,” said she to herself. “Expensive 
blond! She has cost some man a lot. I 
wonder if apple green is becoming to her.” 

“Are you Miss MacGrath?” The voice 
also might be called luscious. 

Susie did not move. “Why, no; Miss 
MacGrath is not here now. Can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

The lady’s eyes had passed from the flow- 
ers to the books piled up on the table. She 
now brought them sharply back to Susie. 
“Have you been here long?” 

“Tt hasn’t seemed long.” 

The lady’s voice took on the sharp edge of 
one who has plucked a sword from a scab- 
bard. “I mean do you live here?” 

“T did for a while,” said Susie. 

Evidently the lady felt the handle of her 
sword turn in her fingers. She made a visible 
effort for calmness of speech. 

“Do you mind telling me who you are?” 
she said suavely. 

Susie saw Gaze once more pass through 
the hall to the front door, and his voice 
could be heard in tones no longer lowered: 
“Miss MacGrath, Mrs. Fergus Lansell is in 
the drawing-room.” 

Susie let the wideness disappear from her 
eyes as she watched Linda’s greeting of the 
lady in gold and brown. 

““Won’t you sit down, Mrs. Lansell? How 
good of you to come.” 

“Oh, I would have come when first I heard 
that your uncle had a guest, but your uncle 
has kept you so secreted that we who have 
been his closest friends for some years didn’t 
know just what to do about it.” 

Linda laughed sweetly. ‘You mean you 
didn’t know whether he was ashamed of me, 
or whether he was hiding me to spring on you 
as a surprise? Well, Mrs. Lansell, I should 
say it was just because I’ve kept him so busy 
with all my new ways of running his house.” 


" ELL,” said Mrs. Lansell sweetly, 

“T’ve come this morning with coals 
of fire especially adapted for a Scotch head. 
May I leave them with you? Mr. Shelburn 
is having a house party at his place on Long 
Island, The Crest, over Decoration Day. I 
have the place next to his, and I’m going to 
ask a few people down for the same time. 
It will be warm enough to sail and swim, I 
think, if this weather holds. Won’t you and 
your uncle be my guests for that week-end?” 


“Mrs. Lansell, I should be charmed and 
I know Uncle Sandy would, but he has already 
accepted Mr. Shelburn’s invitation.” 

“Ah, for you too?” 

“For me too.” 

“Well, then I shall see you there.” Mrs. 
Lansell gave a fleeting glance at Susie. “Will 
you tell your uncle that Fergus hopes to sail 
with him? Fergus is my husband.” 

“T know of Doctor Lansell. The whole 
country knows of him. ’Way up at Saranac 
there was a man who had been gassed in the 
war who was still living because of your hus- 
band.” 


“ OU must mean Ned Lindan. All those 

men went over together. They live 
out our wayand were in the same regiment. 
Good-by, Miss MacGrath.” She hesitated 
the barest second with another quick look at 
Susie, and then moved to the door. 

Gaze opened the front door with a low- 
toned “‘Madame!” 

Linda clutched Susie’s shoulder. ‘Why 
didn’t you stay in your boarding house when 
I sent you word to wait for me?” 

“T thought you wanted me to wait for you 
here. I heaved myself out of bed an hour 
earlier to beat it over here, only to be told 
by Gaze that you were bringing someone 
from the railroad station.” 

“Susie, Gaze didn’t say I was bringing 
anyone here.” 

“No, he only implied it. Gaze doesn’t 
use words with me. He talks in signs.” 

“Because I have left that someone over in 
your rooms. She’s waiting there, and I’ve 
got to go right back. It’s lucky your room 
door wasn’t locked.” 

Susie sat up straight. ‘Well, why didn’t 
you give me advance notice? What you got 
over there?” 

“T couldn’t give you notice because I only 
got the wire late last night. I couldn’t get 
you then, so I left a message this morning. 
Listen! Come closer. It’s Mrs. Gazann, and 
I have to keep her at your place until I get 
her dyed and marceled.” 

As the MacGrath automobile not long 
after stopped before the brownstone front 
where Susie lived, she grasped her friend’s 
arm. ‘Linda,’ she asked, “did the Laird of 
Grath say you might give a dinner for the 
Countess de Gazann?”’ 

“Yes, he did, Susie; but I want a man for 
her.” 

“Well, there’s Ollie Knox; he knows the 
lady and will play up fine; or you might in- 
vite the man Ollie says has been occupying 
all your attention lately. Ah, I see by your 
expression you wouldn’t like to spring the 
Countess de Gazann on him.” 

“No such thing. I'll ask Mr. Steffin.” 


HEN Susie threw open her door, Mrs. 

Gazann was immersed in all the ad- 
vertisements of all the department stores in 
all the five newspapers on Susie’s desk, and 
her eyes shone as Linda had never seen 
them shine in the Park View Inn. 

“My, but you two girls do look metro- 
politan,” she cried. ‘‘Do you think I can get 
a silk dress like the one in this advertisement 
for twenty-one dollars?” she added as she 
ended greeting Susie. 

“Now listen, Mrs. Gazann,” that young 
woman said, “I have been studying your 
salient points for a long time. Would you 
mind slipping off your waist so that I can see 
if your neck is as bony as I expect it to be? 
You have to wear an evening dress tonight 
all shiny and svelte. You would go well in 
blue. No; you’re not going to have black. 
Look, Linda, her neck is not so bad. Would 
you believe anybody could be that thin, and 
have as good-looking arms and neck? You 
don’t get any sleeves on this dress, count- 
ess.” 

“Mrs. Gazann,” said Linda, “perhaps 
your husband did have a title. You told me 
once that Gazann was Jugo-Slavian.” 

“Well, nobody is going to Jugo-Slavia 
to find out. But if you like my maiden name 
better, it is Alison.” 

‘See here, Mrs. Gazann, are you likely to 
scream if you come on your Slavian lover 
suddenly, say at the dinner party tonight?” 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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The Most Exciting Gift That Santa Can Bring 
Into Any Home 


A Nestle “SLANOIL” Home Outfit for Permanent Waving—Price Only $15 


if you are not satisfied with the re- 4X 
sults, if they do not look prettier NS 
every day, return the Outfit within 
thirty days, and we GUARANTEE to 
refund the entire $15 to you without 
question or delay, without deducting 
a penny for packing — or 
the free trial materials used. 

At the right is an illustration show- 
ing the way the Home Outfit is used. 
You curl the hair strand by strand. 
Each strand,wet with the sympathetic 
‘““‘LANOIL”’ lotion, and wound on a 
Nestle mechanical curler, is warmed 
for only seven minutes, and each 


money and convenience are available, 
but millions of girls and women are 
not so fortunate. And for them the 
Nestle ““LANOIL”’ Home Outfit is 
just the thing. It lasts forever, and 
with it, they can, at very little cost, 
wave not only their own but other 
heads as well. 


PERMANENT wave by this 
Outfit, with the latest 
‘“*‘LANOIL”’ Process, 
means the transforming 

of the straightest, lankiest hair 


The Nestle 
LANOIL Home 
Outfit in Use 


A whole head 
can be waved 
comfortably in 
just a few hours. 
The work is in- 
teresting, simple, 
and safe. The 








The Nestle ‘‘LANOIL’’ Home 
Outfit Is As Safe As Any 
Other Curling Device 


Although a great many 
thousands of Nestle 


_ Tesults are per- 
‘manent and 


fa lovely. 


Send a letter, a postal, or the coupon 
below for your Outfit today. Santa 
never before had so much to offer you 
as is contained in the little grey box 
illustrated above. Charming, natural 
waves, curls and ringlets for you and 
yours, through rain and shine, for 
months and months, and montus! 


Her Husband LANOIL 


Waved Her Hair 


“The process is so simple 
and easy. My husband 
waved my hair without a bit 


of trouble,” 


writes Mrs. G. 


A. Brightwell, 828 Norfolk 
St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


—hair which otherwise needs 
curling daily or nightly, into 
naturally curly hair. You may 
shampoo it at will, use hair 
treatments of any kind, dance 
and perspire, go out into rain 
and fog, brush and comb it as 
much as you like—and yet have 
curly hair just as if you were 
born with it! 


Here is a perfectly safe arti- 
cle—an invention sometimes 
classified as one of the greatest 
ever made for personal comfort 
and safety—by the use of 
which, once or twice a year, a 
straight-haired woman's troub- 
les are turned into pride and 
pleasure. 


Entire Families And Groups of 
Friends Waved With One Outfit 


Professor Metchnikoff of the Pas- 
teur Institute declared in 1909 that 
the Nestle discovery of the permanent 
hair wave was, in his opinion, the 
greatest step forward ever made in 
hair science. Since then, the pop- 
ularity of permanent waving has 
climbed to unprecedented heights. 
What it means to the straight-haired 
girl and matron to have curly, wavy 
hair under all possible circumstances 
can be sosbined onte by those who 
have actually tried the Nestle Outfit, 
never to give it up again, except per- 
haps in favor of professional treat- 
ment. We recommend this where the 


Her Outfit ‘‘A Priceless 
Treasure’’ 
“As a dispenser of happi- 
ness, Cinderella’s fairy 
godmother had nothing on 
you, Mr. Nestle,”’ writes 
Mrs. Roy A. Pinkston, 
2719 E. Fifth Ave., Knox- 


ville, Tenn. 


Waving Outfits are in homes every- 
where in the world, and although 
in the United States alone, over four 
thousand hairdressers every day use 
the large professional Nestle appara- 
tuses for ““LANOIL’’ waving, we 
have never heard of a single instance 
of serious mishap. Its perfect safety 
is a main feature. Its simplicity is 
another. Children of twelve have 
successfully waved their elders’ hair, 
while with many high school girls, 
Nestle waving has become a favorite 
pastime, because the process is so in- 
teresting, and the results so thrilling. 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial In Your 
Own Home 
This is the most eloquent evidence 


of the success of the Home Outfit— 
that every Outfit ever sold in the two 


and one-half years since its invention ° 


was sold on 30 days’ free trial. Send 
the Nestle Company a check, money 
order or draft for $15, and get the 
Outfit on this condition. Besides the 
regular supplies, you will receive free 
trial materials. Use these. Then 
examine your hair as to its quality. 
Test the curls and waves you get any 
way you like. Shampoo, rub, brush 
and comb them, as you please. Then, 


strand comes out transformed by this 
gentle steam pressure, as if by magic, 
to naturally curly, even though, 
when waved by ordinary, old-fashioned 
methods, it never held a curl or wave 
for more than a day or two. 


Do Not Delay 


In our files, we have over 16,000 
photographs and letters like the above 
from delighted Home Outfit users. 
Mothers use it on their children, 
children on their mothers, friends 
wave one another, even husbands 
help their wives to get charming, 
soft, natural waves and curls with 
this wonderful invention! But we do 
not ask you to take our word for any- 
thing, only to try the Home Outfit in 


your home, at our cost, just as all these 
others did. 


Nestle’s are known all the world 
over as the originators of Permanent 
Waving and the famous “‘LANOIL”’ 
Process. They have been in business 
in New York and London since 1905. 
Their claims for the Home Outfit are 
conceded to be true by the testing 
staffs of the best magazines. You take 
not the slightest risk in making this 
free trial—and the results will bring 
you and your family great happiness. 
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“This Little Girl Was Illin Bed 


when I waved her hair. We 
are delighted with her beau- 
tiful curls, waves and ring- 
lets,’’ writes little Miss Elva 
Lloyd’s mother, from Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


If you want further particulars, 
before ordering the Home Outfit 
on 30 days’ free trial, send im- 
mediately for our free illustrated 
booklet and testimonials. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. L 
Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 


—_----S= 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. L 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, "N.Y. 


Please send me the Nestle ‘‘ LANoIL”’ Home Outfit for 
Permanent Waving. I understand that if, after using 
the Outfit and the trial materials, I am not satis- 
fied, I may return the Outfit any time within 30 
days, and receive back every cent of its cost of $15. 


oO I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 
bank draft as a deposit. 


ee 


0 I enclose no money. Please send C. O. D. 

| OR, check HERE if only free booklet 

of further particulars is desired. 
(From foreign « :untries, send $16 check, money 
order or cash equivalent in U.S. currency. Cana- 
dians may order from Raymond Harper, 416 Bloor 

| Street W., Toronto, Canada, $20 duty free.) | 

Name.. 
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You can make a good 
Mince Pie 


—and the whole family will 
exclaim, “‘Um-m-m!”’when they 
bite through the flaky crust to 
the perfect blend of apples, cur- 
rants, raisins and other good 
things beyond. The secret of 
good mince pie, you know, is 
the filling. Your results are 
guaranteed when you use 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


It’s so easy, too, to make pies 
the None Such way —for all 
the guess work has been taken 
out. A few minutes’ time and a 
package of None Such now 
prepare a filling of that delight- 
ful goodness so necessary to a 
good mince pie. 

Get None Such from your 
grocer. 


Free Lessons in Pie Making 


Send for this book today. It teaches pie mak- 
ing to the novice —and suggests short cuts 
for the expert. 


Just mail the coupon. 







Dept. Dietetics 
and Cookery 
Merrell-Soule 
Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE and without 
obligation, a copy of the book, 
“Good Pies—easy to make”’. 


Name 


Address wletee a 


City and State 





LH. J. 12-24 
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Mrs. Gazann leaned forward on her hands 
which clenched the arms of her chair. “No,” 
she said slowly, “I will not scream.” There 
was a silence that both girls respected. Then 
Mrs. Gazann spoke again, and her voice had 
lowered. “Iloved that man. But one day, 
after years of waiting for him to return, I 
found that I had been getting along as well 
without him as with him—or better. And 
that day I said, ‘It’s nothing to you now if 
he comes back or if he doesn’t; you’re 
through.’ No, I won’t scream.” 

“Linda,” said Susie—neither girl was 
looking at Mrs. Gazann—“I have an idea 
that with her hair colored and that blue 
dress, the late Mr. Gazann won’t know her 
when he sees her, not enough to be sure of 
her, especially if we introduce her as Alison. 
And that will give her a chance to give him 
the once over, straight in the face, without 
his even knowing it. And then, Mrs. Gazann, 
if you don’t want him to know 
it, it’s up to you. You can keep 
track of him after this without 
ever having to wait for him 
again. xrv 


AZE, busy in the butler’s 
pantry with the exigencies 
of a sudden dinner party, per- 
mitted the housemaid to answer 
the door bell when Susie Ryland 
rang it. Linda, who had been 
hanging over the banister, saw 
with satisfaction that Susie’s companion 
wore a fur-collared evening coat and a veil 
to protect her coiffure. 

“Come up into my apple orchard,” mur- 
mured Linda. 

“Look at Linda sleuthing it down the 
stairs, Mrs. Alison,” bubbled Susie. ‘Here, 
careful with that veil. Let me take it off.” 

Linda sighed with satisfaction at the pic- 
ture which emerged a few minutes later in 
Linda’s room. 

“Nobody would know her in Springfield,” 
said Susie. ‘Her own husband won’t know 
her; you'll see.” 

“T didn’t know myself,” said Mrs. Gazann. 

“Susie, there’s the doorbell; open my 
door and listen.” 

“The acoustics of this house are not all 
they ought to be, but I believe that’s Ollie, 
and I’m going down. Has your uncle come?” 

“T think so. Let’s all go down. I’m going 
to practice on the name Alison as I go down.” 

The two girls floated lightly down the 
steps, but Mrs. Gazann moved more slowly 


* and a little heavily. 


“Hello, Ollie,” called Susie from the stair- 
way, “you’ve had your hair cut.” Then 
Susie’s practiced eyes passed beyond Knox 
and caught the approving look of Sandy 
MacGrath. 

“May I present Mr. Knox and Mr. 
Steffin, Mrs. Alison and Miss Ryland?” said 
Linda. “I believe you know my uncle, Mrs. 
Alison.” 

For one moment Oliver Knox hesitated 
before the woman in blue and, hesitating, he 
was lost. “I hope you’ll forgive me, Mrs. 
Alison, but you gave me the kind of start a 
man must get when he sees the spirit of an 
old friend; the celestial improvement must 
be so startling. You look very much like 
somebody I have known for a long time.” 

“Who does she look like, Ollie?” asked 
Susie. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, Susie, but she 
reminds me of Mrs. Gazann.” 

“Oh, yes, I’d believe that; especially if 
you left without paying your board bill.” 

“Ah,” said Ollie thoughtfully, “these old 


memories!” 


. Susie had stopped listening to Ollie, 
and was holding out her hand to Mac- 
Grath, on the hearth. 

Gaze, at the drawing-room door, began in 
his sonorous voice the thousand-year-old 
formula, “Dinner is ” His blank eyes, 
that had swept the little company with his 
first word, came suddenly to life with his 
startled pause. 

For at the first sound of that sonorous 
voice the lady in blue had turned her dull 
gold head and stood, her feather fan ar- 
rested in its sweep, her eyes creeping from 
Gaze’s decorous face down over his well- 
pressed livery to his carefully brushed shoes. 

“Dinner is served.” Gaze completed the 
announcement more securely, his relieved 
second glance having taken in the expensive 
detail of the shining blue costume, and the 
blue stones on the neck. 
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“The butler,”’ said Ollie in Susie’s ear, as 
they moved to the dining room, “seems also 
to have seen a ghost.” 

“Maybe he also owes Mrs. Gazann 
money.” For one moment Ollie stared at 
Susie with the look Aladdin must have had 
when he rubbed the lamp. “I’ve got it!” 
he murmured. “Susie, hold my hand. I’m 
about to faint.” But Susie had turned to 
look at Alexander MacGrath, who, with the 
lady in blue, was turning the curve of the 
stairway and looking back at Ollie in the 
act of seizing Susie’s hand. 

Susie bent her head close to Ollie’s face. 
“T can tell you this, Ollie: you can just 
come across with that board 
bill, ’cause we’re going to 
need it for Mrs. Alison. 
Look at Gaze,” she added 
when they were seated. 
‘‘He’s congealing every 
time he looks at the Blue 
Lady. Twice I’ve seen him 
jerk himself together. 

“She’s carrying it off 
pretty well, I think. You 
must remember she loved 
him.” 

“Don’t tell me any woman ever loved that 
man but his mother. That woman is kick- 
ing herself all over the place to think of the 
years of agony she spent waiting for what 
she now sees before her. Gee, Susie, how 
would you like to let your hair get gray and 
your blood rusty, longing for a thing that 
— out to be a cold fish when you got 
it?” 

Susie’s eyes softened. “I suppose it’s the 
longing that counts, Ollie, and not the person 
you long for. You can’t even tell about these 
flower men; they may really be fishy under- 
neath the rose leaves.” 

Ollie looked about the table. “Do you 
know Westwin Steffin looked once at Linda 
when he came into the house, and hasn’t 
looked at her since. He’s looked all around 
each room she’s been in—at the flowers and 
the books and the floor. I think he also feels 
the need for scenery—stationary scenery— 
that I feel.” 

Susie’s eyes softened again. ‘“He’s seeing 
the difference in the house since Linda came.” 

Gaze had left the room at the sound of the 
doorbell downstairs. 

Linda leaned across her uncle and spoke 
to the lady in blue. “All right?” she asked. 

“T have gone blind,” said the lady suc- 
cinctly. 

Gaze stood in the door, and behind him 
came a chatter of soft voices. ‘Mr. Mac- 
Grath,” said Gaze, ‘Doctor and Mrs. Lan- 
sell and Miss Brinsley. Mrs. Lansell said 
she would not wait, as she only wished to 
have a word with you. They are coming up 
the stairs.” 

" AKE them into the drawing-room,” 

said Sandy. “We are finishing.” As 
they rose he came to Susie’s side, with a 
straight look into her dancing eyes. “Mrs. 
Alison,” said Sandy, “thinks she has met 
Mr. Knox before.” 

Susie slipped her hand into Sandy’s arm, 
and as she passed the portiére she looked 
back over her shoulder at Ollie escorting 
Mrs. Gazann, and she laughed at him. 

Mrs. Gazann peered into the drawing- 
room. ‘Why, look! There is the girl Mr. 
George MacGrath persuaded to leave my 
house six weeks ago.” 

Ollie had a moment’s blankness; then: 
“Well, if your husband didn’t know you, 
Mrs. Gazann, she won’t,” he said. “Look at 
Linda; she’s as surprised as you.” 

For Linda had gone forward to greet Mrs. 
Lansell, and then she had stopped, a little 
breathless, while Mrs. Lansell had presented 
Miss Brinsley and her husband, Doctor 
Lansell. Miss Brinsley wore coral velvet, 
and her lips were a little too red, and the 
rouge on her cheeks had too much crimson 
even for the coral earrings that swept them. 

She met Linda’s eyes squarely. “I know 
Miss MacGrath,” she said evenly, and Linda 
had a faint shock. 

Here was the girl whose tear-choked voice 
had begged Westwin Steffin over the tele- 
phone not to leave her lonely in a strange 
place; the girl her father had known when 


she was a little girl of ten; the girl whose 
gift of white blossoms had been put close to 
dying eyes that Linda loved. And here too 
was this intolerable pain in her heart. If it 
had not been for this girl, looking at her so 
quietly, this lovely thing in her heart might 
have been allowed to live. She drew back 
to watch Steffin’s greeting of Valentine 
Brinsley. After all, so far as Linda knew, 
Miss Brinsley had not even seen the man 
she came to meet. She had run away from 
him. That ought to be enough to clear him. 
But even as she said it to herself, she knew 
it wasn’t enough—not enough for him or for 
her. 


TEFFIN gave Miss Brinsley the briefest 

of acknowledgments. He stood at Fergus 

Lansell’s side and frowned as he watched 
Linda speak to Valentine. 

“You live here in New York, Miss Brins- 
ley?” Linda was saying automatically. 

“T live on Long Island with Mrs. Lansell. 
I am her secretary.” 

“Bertha,” said Sandy MacGrath at their 
side, “let me present Miss Ryland.” 

“T have met Miss Ryland here before,”’ 
said Bertha Lansell. Nobody knew better 
than Bertha how to infuse into a few words a 
wordless doubt. She“included Linda in her 
doubtful glance. 

But Linda did not even see her. She was 
visualizing a creamy square letter from Long 
Island, signed “Bertha,” that had been an 
elixir to Ned Lindan at Saranac. She re- 
called its few words: “She has come back. 
Cheer up.” It could not then be because of 
Bertha herself, the Bertha who signed the 
letter, that Lindan was so relieved. It was 
because of someone Bertha knew who had 
been away. Linda turned to look at Valen- 
tine, dull-eyed and distracted. Surely, oh 
surely it could not be this stranger-woman 
whom anyone so lovable as Lindan cared 
for so deeply that it made all the difference 
of a happy day if he heard good news of her. 
What was there in her brooding, passionate 
face to hold two men like Lindan and Steffin? 

“Who would have thought,” said Mrs. 
Gazann, “that I’d ever meet her again and 
in this way? You take my word for it, that 
girl is desperate. She’s waited for some man 
she loves all she can wait. I know. I know 
the look; I should know it.” 

Linda looked fearfully at the too red 
mouth, quivering a little as Fergus Lansell 
included her in his talk with Steffin. 

“Someone should look after her,’’ said 
Mrs. Gazann. “I’ve had ’em turn on the 
gas jet in my house with that look.” 

“But we have two opera boxes,” Bertha 
Lansell was saying. “Shelly gave us his, 
and there’s room enough for all of us. It’s a 
shame to waste boxes when they’re so hard 
to get. It’s why I came myself instead of 
telephoning. Shelly only gave me the box 
a half-hour ago. Ask your guests if they 
don’t want to go.” 

“We will accept with pleasure,” said 
MacGrath stiffly. “The car, Gaze—and the 
ladies’ wraps.” 

Susie bent over Linda. “Mrs. Gazann 
will come home with me; she has taken a 
room at my house. She wants to stay here a 
week or so and see New York. I don’t think 
eat made up her mind about her Slavian 

over.” 


LLIE joined them. “Susie, I came here 

in Uncle Oliver’s little coupé, and I am 
driving you to the opera; and, believe me, 
this time no host will save you.” 

“Save her from what, Ollie?” asked 
Linda. 

Ollie did not take his eyes from Susie. 
“She knows. She is greatly indebted to me. 
She pays her debt before she gets into that 
box at the opera.” 

Susie looked up at the lad, and for a 
moment he stood speechless, so lovely and 
so flowing was the look. “Boaster!” she 
said derisively. 

But Ollie Knox made no answer. He took 
her coat from Gaze and wrapped her in it 
with a care that sat curiously on his young 
awkwardness, and his young face flushed as 
*e gathered her to his side and followed Mrs. 
Lansell to the door. 

“Madame, your coat!” said Gaze behind 
Mrs. Gazann. 

Mrs. Gazann stood very still while Sandy 
MacGrath’s butler draped her new velvet 
cloak over her tinted, thin shoulders. 


(Continued in the January Home Fournal) 
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For the kiddies Christmas 


| Special offers 
| This jolly # 


7 
Aunt Je oad 


Aunt Jemima, 15 inches high 


Here’s more fun for the kiddies than they’ve had in a 
year! A whole family of jolly, rollicking Aunt Jemima 
Rag Dolls, ranging from 12 to 15 inches in height. 


There’s Aunt Jemima herself, whose delicious pan- 
cakes have already made her so great a favorite with 
the children. And there’s Uncle Mose, and Wade, 
and Diana—four of them altogether, every one with 
a cheery smile, every one a perfect toy, a toy that 
will keep no matter how much it is thrown about, 
sat on, stepped on, or slept on. 


And how the kiddies love them! The boys, too, 
quite as much as the girls. They’re such hardy, rough- 
and-ready, good-fellow playmates. Nothing to break, 
no sharp corners to hurt, as good for playing catch 
as for playing “house.” T hey’re the kind of toys that 
will make the children shout with glee when they first 
see them on Christmas morning. 


Such delightful toys for so little money! 


How to get them? Just tear the top from a package 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour or Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat 
Flour and send it to us 
with only twenty-five 
cents. You'll have them, 
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Uncle Mose ' 


Little Diana 





all four, within a few days, printed in bright colors, 
ready to cut and stuff. Where else can you get such 
delightful toys for so little money? 


And think of the wonderful pancakes you'll have! 
For Aunt Jemima Pancakes make the finest break- 
fast dish in the world! They are served in ten 
million American homes. Only with Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour can you get that old-time plantation 
flavor that made her famous throughout the South 
in the days before the War. 


A new treat awaits you at breakfast tomorrow 
So easy to make good pancakes, too, with Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour! It brings you her own in- 
gredients, ready-mixed, just as she used them. In less 
than a minute you are ready to bake. Simply mix a cup 
of water (or milk) with every cup of the flour. The 
batter is ready in the time it takes to stir it smooth. 


Have you ever served real Aunt Jemima Pancakes? 
Try them tomorrow at breakfast and watch the 
happy faces round the table as the folks take their 
first bite. Learn how easy 
it is to get light, fluffy 
cakes every time! See how 
much time and money 
you can save by making 
pancakes this way. 





Little Wade 
12 inches high 


Now is the time when 
men are hankering for buckwheats 


It’s right now, these winter mornings, that 
men-folk are hankering for “buckwheats”’. 
Make ’em with Aunt Jemima Prepared Buck- 
wheat Flour. You'll get cakes, tender, golden- 
brown—with a “tang” that helps start the 
day right. And there’s no overnight waiting 
with Aunt Jemima—no fussing with ingredi- 
ents—no uncertainty. 


Delicious waffles and muffins 


Did you know what delicious waffles and 
muffins can be made with Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour? You'll find simple recipes printed 
on the back of every package. 


Send for the dolls today 


Don’t let your children be without the Rag 
Dolls, this Christmas. And remember how 
much they will enjoy tender, wholesome Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes, 

Ask your grocer today for a package of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour or Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour. 


To get the four Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls, all 
ready to cut out and stuff, just tear the top 
from either package and mail it with twenty- 
five cents (wrapped so that the coins won’t 
cut the envelope), and with your name and 
address, plainly written or printed, to— 


Dept. 1-C, Aunt Jemma Mi.is Company 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


This offer is void in cities and states, if any, having local 


regulations forbidding exchange of premiums for iabels 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 
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_ most helpful of all Christmas gifts are now 
also the easiest to buy. 

At the Hotpoint store right in your town you will 
find a complete assortment of Hotpoint Servants. 

A display made by the merchant from his large 
Hotpoint stocks so that Christmas shoppers can se- 
| lect their Hotpoint gifts comfortably and quickly. 

Give Hotpoint Servants this Christmas, and you 
may rest assured of this: 

Your gifts will never see the darkness of a closet 
or the attic. They are too useful—they contribute 
too much in help and comfort for the entire fam- 
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Hotpoint Electric Iron 6 lb.— $6.75 


Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 
$6.50 to $14.90 


Hotpoint Percolating Urn 
$18.00 to $36.50 
Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaster $8.00 
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ss“ Hotpoint and your dealer codperate 
to make your Christmas buying easy 


There are many other Hotpoint Servants not listed here that will make splendid gifts 
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ily for that. They prove themselves true Servants. 
Twenty years of research and manufacturing has 
developed the present quality and design. They 
find their welcome uses day after day, and are 
never cast aside. 


Below you see a helpful Gift List of Hotpoint 
Servants. Each bears the Hotpoint name—the mark 
of authority on real electric servants. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


New York Atlanta Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City 


Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Head Office: Toronto 


Boston 


The Hotpoint Gift List 


Hotpoint Radiant Grill $12.50 
Hotpoint Duplex Grill $9.85 
Hotpoint Curling Iron $5.00 to $7.50 
Hotpoint Heating Pad $5.75 & $9.75 
Hotpoint Utility Set $7.95 


(Iron, Curling Iron and Stand— 
forming electric stove) 


The New Hotpoint Waffle Iron $15.00 
Hotpoint Immersion Heater 
$5.25 to $7.25 
Hotpoint Table Stove $4.95 


Dolly Madison Urn Percolator Set 
(Silver) $65.00 
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Big C fish 


(Continued from Page 21) 


They fought on while Madelon listened. 
Some of the things they said were hard to 
make out. She wondered if it was true they 
wouldn’t have a Menin Jesu this year. The 
Christmas before, her grandmother had an 
altar to the Menin Jesu. She had brought 
all the little figures of Saint Joseph and 
the Blessed Virgin and the animals around 
the images from the island of Flores. All 
the men from her father’s vessel had come 
to their Menin Jesu. Bands of singing men 
and boys walked in one after another. Old 
men and women came to eat cakes and drink 
cordials. It had been a wonderful week. 
Every time Madelon walked up to their 
little low-lying house in the daytime she 
would think how grand it would look at night 
with the lamp in every window. 

She said proudly to the other children: 
“We got a Menin Jesu; have you?” 
ea some said ‘“Yes.’”’ And some said 

“We gota Christmas tree.’”” And some 
said ““‘We hung up our stockings.” And 
—_ were a few that didn’t have anything 
at all. 

Here Madelon’s picture was broken by her 
grandmother screeching: ‘‘ An’ ef ’twas only 
jail! There’s sea pirates. They board vessels 
an’ kill everybody. Remember that vessel 
from Nova Scotia come ashore down to 
Norman’s Bight? Remember how Joe Free- 
man, who was patrollin’ from Bight Station, 
smelled the dead men? An’ you’d send 
Raphael out to that for—things!”’ She sat 
down. She was so gray and still she looked 
as if she were made of stone. 

Rosie was crying now. “I don’t want 
things. I want Raphael safe ashore. Ain’t I 
seen ma worried to her grave? Look at the 
women when the vessels is out an’ a storm 
blows up. I’m sick of it, I say. I want my 
Ray safe.” 

Two of Madelon’s brothers came in. They 
were big boys, eleven and twelve years old. 

Rosie screamed at them: ‘Where you 
been? Comin’ in like this! I bet you been 
hangin’ round the pool room. You get to 
bed, you.” 

Madelon scuttled up the steep stairs after 
her brothers. She caught hold of Walter’s 
mackinaw, which was damp with snow. 
“What’s the matter?” she asked him. 
“What they fightin’ about?” 

Walter had an impish face, and he grinned 
at her mysteriously, the way he did when he 
wanted to scare her. “They’re fightin’ be- 
cause out there the sea serpent’s fightin’ with 
the angels and the Menin Jesu. They’re 
fightin’ sompin fierce. Listen to the surf 
a-roarin’—an’ the wind; only ’tain’t the wind. 
It’s the sea serpent hissin’. You want ter 
know what they fightin’ over? It’s the men 
in the vessels ean’ the sea pirates. They 
fightin’ all the time; an’ the men fight an’ 
gran’ma and Rosie fight. They got to—on 


account o’ the sea serpent.” He smiled 
knowingly again. ‘Santa Claus is fightin’ 
with the sea serpent,”’ he added. 


wo cowered down in her bed. 
This was the most frightful idea of all. 
She went to sleep to the noise of her sister 
and grandmother quarreling together and 
with the noise of the big wind screeching over 
the houses of the town, and the sea booming 
like thunder. She thought she saw Walter 
grinning impishly over her and saying: 
“Fierce things happen when the angels ’re on 
the sea. Volcanoes bust, an’ there’s such 
storms that vessels go down. An’ the sea 
serpent owns the sea.” 

Next noon Manuel said, 
about two this mornin’.”’ 

“ Ain’t Raphael sailin’ with you?” asked 
Rosie. 

“Don’t he always sail with me?” Manuel 
countered. 

Both women asked together, “What kind 
of feesh you goin’ ketch?” 

Manuel threw his head back. “ Whatever 
feesh we get. Cod’s been runnin’ pretty fair. 
When I get off the Banks I have to smell for 
feesh.” 

“T wish I believed you,” said the old 
woman. 

“T wished I didn’t,” said Rosie. “T’ll 
have a talk with Raphael. He’ll let me 
know,” she boasted. 


“T’m_ clearin’ 


It'was a queer talk she must have had with 
him, for that evening the smart-looking 
fellow that Madelon had seen through the 
knot hole and Nate Small brought a won- 
derful Christmas tree into the house. It was 
so big that it seemed to frighten her grand- 
mother, for she sat limp and didn’t say a 
word. They set it up and put little electric 
lights all over it. Oh, it was beautiful! 

“You see, Rosie,” Nate Small said, “how 
easy things gets when a fellow’s got sense. 
You got to have cash nowadays. Why 
shouldn’t you? You'll be the one to decide 
if you want to drive up street in a car or walk 
along on your feet.” 


LL the while the wind screamed over the 
house, and outside, Madelon knew, were 
the things that could hurt you. She loved 
the Christmas tree, but was afraid of it. She 
couldn’t keep away from the flowers either. 
They made her think of Rosie. They scared 
yay too—people brought flowers when folks 
died. 


“Ts your pa and Raphael gone out?” the 
old woman asked in a terrible voice. 

“T donno,” Rosie answered. 

“You tell me the truth, Rosie Viera. 
Don’t you know?” 

“No,” said Rosie, “I don’t. They didn’t 
tell me nothin’.”’ 

“You swear to me, you don’t know?” her 
grandmother said. 

“Sure, I'll swear,” said Rosie. “I don’t 
know a thing! Heaven help me, I don’t 
know a thing! Their vessel’s overdue two 
days, and I don’t know a thing!” At that 
Rosie burst out crying. 

“Ho!” said her grandmother. “ Now you’re 
sorry, are you? You're sorry all of a sudden, 
Rosie Viera. Well, you'll know fast enough if 
the vessel don’t come in tomorrow mornin’.”’ 

Now they sat, all of them, with suspense 
eating out their hearts. Manuel Viera was 
gone. None of the vessels coming in had 
heard of him. And Raphael Souza was with 
him. It was as if the whole town knew what 
might have happened. Everyone was ask- 
ing, “Have you heard of Manell’s vessel, 
Mis’ Viera? Have you heard from Raphael?” 

Even Nate Small was full of it. He came 
and sat near the beautiful Christmas tree. 
Vaguely Madelon could catch things that he 
said. 

“He’d oughter played safe. Look at us. 
No harm come to us. An’ we got ours. What 
d’ya s’pose them big fellas wanted simps like 
Manell and Raphael for? What d’ya s’pose 
they cared about ’em for? But they wouldn’t 
go with us, oh no. Manell Viera’d got to be 
a top-liner, like he always has been.” 


ADELON didn’t know what he was 
talking about. All she could see was 
what, happened to her grandmother and to 
Rosie. Rosie was shivering against the wall. 
Her grandmother shrilled, “Don’t you 
dast say nothin’ like that about my Manell! 


Don’t you dast! He’s gone feeshin’, like he 
always done.” 
Nate Small from the door said, “Sure, 


>”? 


Mis’ Viera, he’s gone fishin’. 
Madelon didn’t feel safe anywhere now. 
Out there in the sea an appalling menace 
threatened her father and Raphael, and it 
was Rosie’s fault somehow. She grew afraid 
of Rosie and of her grandmother. There was 
nothing to keep you happy anywhere, except 
the Christmas tree, which sat there beautiful 
with ornaments, waiting for Christmas. 

Life went on just the same. It was holiday 
time. Snow fell. Madelon slid down the hill. 
She went to the store with her grandmother. 
Nights were the bad time. Rosie and her 
grandmother would sit watching. Then 
Madelon felt surrounded by a thousand 
dangers. For nights the lights had been lit— 
the signal for her father’s vessel. 

“Tf we had the Menin Jesu and the green 
and red lights, wouldn’t it help? Wouldn’t it 
bring them back?” she asked. 

Her words set them to laughing with ter- 
rible laughter. 

Walter whispered, “You simp! Don’t 
you know pa’s been rum running most likely, 
and maybe the sea pirates ’av’ got him?” 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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Whether you say ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ with a letter 


or a present, sayit witha Waterman’s—a pen that 
writes a perfect letter and makes a perfect gift. 


Watermatis(deai Fountain Pen 


we you give a Waterman’s there is no doubt 
about the value or acceptability of the gift. 
For forty years Waterman's has been recognized 
as the pen of all pens. 
DirrerENT sized holders for different sized hands; different 
pen points for different styles of writing. May be had from 


$2.50 to $50, depending upon size and decoration. Every 
pen is as perfect as a pen can be made. 


Moprts illustrated are made with our special feature, gold 
flexible lip-band. Holders red, mottled and black. Sell for 
$4.00, $5.50 and $6.50, according to size. 


Ask your merchant to 
show you a Waterman's 


Look for this show-card and Waterman's 
pens on display in merchants’ windows. 
50,000 reliable merchants sell them. 


I9I BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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i ai 7" are Qualities 


Pep ere 


Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
ted and Pillow Cases 


This is why for more than 60 years there 
has been a continually growing demand for 
“Pepperell,” long conceded to be the 

most popular brand of sheeting made. 


Demand to see the old time red label 

with our name and address on it. If 

not found, write us for free samples. 

Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company 

BOSTON, MASS. 

' Mills at Biddeford, Me 
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Give “Her” a ROYAL for Christmas 


OYAL is the gift that will bring joy and happiness 365 days in every 

year for many years to come. It is the perfect gift for a woman— 

a constant reminder of your thoughtful interest and a permanent testimony 
to your good judgment. 

Royal will bring happiness to the entire family, but it will benefit‘‘Her”’ 
most of all, because of the countless hours and thousands of steps it saves 
and the clean, bright, sanitary home it makes. 

If you want to enjoy all the service and satisfaction that can be had from 
an electric cleaner you must have a Royal. Its scientifically designed nozzle 
and powerful suction “gets all the dirt by air alone”. 

Not only is Royal the most highly perfected rug cleaner, but also, with 
the aid of its attachments, it is indispensable for cleaning upholstered furni- 
ture, bedding, curtains, lamp shades, clothing, furs, closed cars, etc. 

Give Her’’a Royal for Christmas and prove your wisdom and thoughtfulness. 
There is a Royal man near you who will gladly show you why Royal is 
preven ma the best Christmas gift. If you don’t know his name, write us. 
To investigate Royal before you buy is to insure against regrets. 





The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Hair Cutter, 
Royal Drier, Royal Clothes Washer 
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The proverb-maker 
who spun the phrase 


might have found inspira- 
‘tion in the TRE-JUR TRIPLE 


i, - For—in this beautiful com- 

_ pact, cleverly arranged, are 

_ powder, lip-stick and rouge 
of finest quality. 


One touch—and the opened 
lid revealsa powder delight- 
fully scented with Jo/i- 
Memoire. Below—the pres- 
sure of your little finger 
releases the magic drawer— 
bearing rouge and lip-stick 
of exquisite quality. 


pene ys 


OAM ate eld 


Gil VEN 


Three dainty musketeers— 
inseparable and ready for 
instant service. Encased in 
polished brass and amaz- 
ingly priced at $1.25 
at yout favorite store. 


THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR 
19 W. 18th St. New York City 


TREJUR 


offers a compact for every 
need in your favorite shade 
of powder and rouge 


i 
i 


| come in threes” 


“THINEST” “PURSE-SIZE” 
A shallow master- TWIN * 
piece of handy cir- Powder and rouge 


cumference. Ample 


powder and full- 
sized puff 


that fits into the 
smallest purse 







in an ingeniouscase 
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Big C fish 


(Continued from Page 135) 


Rosie terrifyingly stopped her laughing 
and began sobbing: “They might have told 
us! They had a right to tell us!” 

Next evening, Madelon, between her 
grandmother and Rosie, went down the hill 
to get the last things for their Christmas. 
They threaded their way through the diffi- 
cult maze of lanes. When they got to the 
store the train had already come in. But 
instead of the usual greeting, silence fell on 
the store when they came in. 

They stood isolated in the midst of the 
sudden silence. The three stood alone be- 
cause people had drawn away from them. 
As if the people were afraid, they left them 
alone. They stood in a circle of curiosity and 
pity. It was unbearable to be cut off from 
the world that way. 

Rosie couldn’t stand it. She cried out toa 
girl, ‘What you starin’ at me so for?” 

The girl answered, “Ain’t you seen the 
paper?” 

““What’s in the paper?” screamed Rosie. 
She shook the girl as though to bring the 
words rattling out of her mouth. 

“There’s—a vessel—been found adrift, 
and there’s only dead men in her.” 

“Well?” said Rosie. “Well?” 


“FTAHEY think it’s your pa’s vessel. She’d 
been rum runnin’, and sea pirates had 
boarded her.” 

Rosie was crying loudly, “It’s a lie! Pa 
never thought of such a thing. What proof 
they got?” Rosie faced the people in the 
store, demanding that they answer. “I 
could tell about men in this town tried to 
get pa, but he wouldn’t—pa wouldn’t.” 

“What about Raphael?” said a voice. 

“Nor Raphael neither,” Rosie screamed. 

Her grandmother stood deadly quiet. 
“Read me what they written, Rosie.” 

Standing far below them, Madelon heard 
the story of a vessel drifting in the Eastern 
Channel with its crew of dead men—a vessel 
whose name had been painted out, a vessel 
which people thought was the Madelon Viera. 
They had been at table when they were 
found, and some hadn’t had time to get up. 
Others had fought on deck; they had slid 
to and fro, backward against house and 
scupper. 

“Tt ain’t so,” Rosie cried again. “I know 
it ain’t so.” 

It seemed to Madelon as if by sheer force 
of her will Rosie was pushing away from her 
the coils of the sea serpent which spit out 
poison that killed men. 

“Tt ain’t so,” she called to them again. 
Then Rosie took her grandmother by the 
arm and Madelon’s hand and pulled them out 
of the store, away from the gaping people. 

Madelon was crying. She was crying 
about the dead men in the boat. It was as if 
she could see the hundreds and hundreds of 
people the sea serpent had poisoned. The 
world seemed full of men running around 
like wolves that her grandmother had talked 
about—men on land and men on the sea, 
killing each other. 

The sea serpent had got Rosie, and her 
father was dead, and Raphael was dead. So 
as Rosie plunged up the hill Madelon cried 
with fear, for the wind screamed and the sea 
serpent’s hiss with the beat of the waues 
came from the outside shore. Through the 
mist the storm signals blazed like red eyes 
from Town Hill. Now another awful noise 
came to her ears—the sound of her grand- 
mother keening for her son who was dead in 
his vessel. 

Rosie’s voice snapped out sharp: “ ’Tain’t 
so—’tain’t so! Pa wouldn’t. Raphael 
wouldn’t.” 

She shoved her grandmother and Madelon 
in the house as if they were inanimate things. 


HE boys were huddled together under 
the dark, towering Christmas tree. Fear 
had them by the throat. 

Walter managed to whisper: “ Is—it true?” 

“No!” Madelon cried at him. “Rosie 
says ’tisn’t. Rosie knows.” 

“Stop your crying,” Rosie commanded. 
“Light every window in the house—you, 
Walter; you, Johnnie. Get the Menin Jesu 
ready, grandma. Get rid o’ this.” 

Then she took the great tree and dragged 
it out of doors with her own hands. With her 


own hands Rosie lighted the candles on the 
altar. The room was bright with the radi- 
ance of the lights. The house shone with 
lights. Madelon helped. She understood 
this. Her father and Raphael couldn’t be 
drowned with all these lights lit. 

Then from outside came a confused babel— 
shouts. Men and women were climbing the 
hill. Rosie flung open the door. Madelon 
could see her father and Raphael carried on 
the shoulders of men. She herself stood 
quiet, too filled with the anguish of joy 
to say anything. It was funny too—she 
was crying; tears were dropping down her 
cheeks. 


HE room was filled with people. There 

seemed to be more people than could get 
into the room. Everyone was shaking her 
father’s hand and clapping Raphael on the 
back. Her grandmother and Rosie and the 
boys were pouring tiny glasses of beach-plum 
wine for everybody. The crowd thinned. 

Raphael stood with his arm around Rosie. 
Her father had his two big arms around his 
mother’s neck. 

“How come you was gone so long?” she 
asked. “‘What happened, Manell?” 

“The gale,” he answered. “An’ the sea 
pirates. The sea pirates boarded us and 
thought we was the ones that was rum 
runnin’. There was a vessel like ours catchin’ 
beeg feesh. They tied us up and they 
searched our hold. Gee! They was sore 
when they found haddock. Haddock, ma! 
A catch o’ haddock when there ain’t been 
haddock in the market for a week. Beeg 
feesh! An’ we put on everything we had and 
made Boston first.” 

“T’ll say we did!” said Raphael. “The 
biggest catch of haddock I ever seen. None 
of them beam-trawl feesh that’s mashed to 
pulp before they see the market. We’re 
splittin’ shares so big, Rosie, that I can’t be- 
lieve how big ’tis.” 

The little old woman took both of Manuel’s 
hands. She jumped up and down. “Oh, 
Manell! Manell! We thought ’twas you,” 
she cried. “Down to the store they said 
*twas you.” 

“T told you, ma, not to worry. I told you 
Raphael and me wasn’t sma’t enough.” 

Everyone talked at once. Her father was 
telling her grandmother that she could have 
her kitchen cabinet for Christmas. Raphael 
was making plans about his and Rosie’s 
home. 

Rosie was smiling with lovely triumph at 
Raphael. Madelon felt out of it. Every- 
body had just what he wanted except her- 
self. She had been robbed. It was spoiled— 
the beautiful Christmas tree! She wailed 
loudly. 

“What’s the matter, Madelon baby? 
What you want?” 

“T want my Christmas tree,” she bawled; 
“the tree with the ’lectric lights and every- 
thing.” 


N A MOMENT they dragged in the tree. 

There it was in its dark splendor, few of its 
glittering ornaments broken. In a moment 
all of the little electric lights were shining 
over it. It stood there, dark and powerful, 
shining with its adornments like jewels and 
the little lights gleaming from every branch. 
It dwarfed the low room. Someone said: 
““Where’s the presents for the tree?’”’ Every- 
one was busy finding presents. Raphael had 
a beautiful bracelet in his pocket which he 
put on the tree. 

Madelon turned around. In the corner 
was the little altar of the Menin Jesu, with 
its images and its tapers alternating with 
sprouted wheat. She looked at it a little con- 
temptuously. 

It was so small, and it had no presents. 
The tree was much more beautiful. 

Madelon crept so close to her father that it 
was as though she would never let him go 
again. Outside the wind roared. Madelon 
didn’t care. 

The sea serpent was gone forever. 

Madelon’s eyes drowsed with sleep. She 
could see the Christmas tree and the lights 
on the altar of the Menin Jesu glimmering 
at each other in friendly fashion, as if they 
were saying, ‘‘There’s lots of ways of keep- 
ing Christmas!” 
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Style 886 
Bon Ton 
Round-U 
$5.50 





Style 915 

‘Bon Ton 

Rounde U 
$5.00 


At all 
leading stores 
and specialty shops 
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Tue full-figured woman may 

easily attain the stylish flat 
back and slender, youthful 
lines with either of these 
specially designed Bon Ton 
‘Round-U corsets. 


Model 915 is made to meet the partic- 
ular needs of the woman with stout 
waist and heavy hips. 


Model 886 is a special design for ex- 
cessive hips and lower back. Both 
models feature wide seétions of sub- 
stantial elastic beneath the corset which 
checks,. controls se 





and reduces su- 
perfluous flesh 
and creates much 
desired lines of 
fashion. 


The best of ma- 
terialswa flexible, 
rustless boning, 
long skirt with 
hose supporters 
that will not tear, 
stress the value of 
this easy -to-re- 
duce-in corset. 


Gives the proper lines 
of grace while dancing 


ROYAL 
WORCESTER 


Corset Company 


WORCESTER NEW YORK CHICAGO 








SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Bed-rooms of distinction and originality 


OLLY MADISON brings within your reach the bed- 
room you’ve dreamed of—the exquisite boudoir; a rose 
room; a gold room; whatever color scheme you’ve longed for. 


For Dolly Madison spreads and decorative material to 
match are in great variety of colors and texture—brocades, 
crinkle cloth in solid colors, striped and iridescent effects. 
And remember that with all their beauty they are extremely 
durable and practical— hence economical. See them at the 


better stores. 


Always look for the Dolly Madison 
Label. No spread is genuine without it. 


Write for free 


illustrated booker GEORGE ROYLE & CO.,Mfrs., Dept. L-12, Phila. 


Send 25c for 


Furniture— Courtesy W. A. Hathaway Co., N. Y. Cy 
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Doll’s Bed Spread 
































RING on the Christmas dinner! 
Time for the Roasr Srurrep 
Turkey; or does your family cus- 
tom mean that Roast Stuffed 
Duckling, Goose or Chicken is the 
big item of good cheer? The right 
flavor to the stuffing always means 
the savory perfection of a well- 
cooked meal and compliments for 
the cook. 
Beut’s Seasonine is the best you 
can buy. It’s been famous fifty 
years for its racy blend of herbs and 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL 


Free cook book, 
“Recipes by Fa- 
mous Chefs and 
Cooking School 
Teachers,” sent on 
request. 
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spices. It’s the real New England 
seasoning; the same kind three 
generations of housekeepers have 
found successful. Try it in your 
own favorite recipe for stuffing. 

You will like this stuffing with 
baked fish, roast pork, leg of lamb, 
too. Easy to make and economical. 
Just ask your grocer for Bett’s 
Seasonino, 10c a package. (If 
your dealer does not carry it, mail 
us this coupon with ten cents and 
a package will be sent you.) 


COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


a Bells, 
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I enclose ten cents in J 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, 187 State St., Boston, Mass. 


a for a package of Bell's Seasoning. 
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eA Christmas Room for the (hildren 


(Continued from Page 25) 


These cut-outs may 
be used entirely in them- 
selves, or they may take 
the place of a nucleus for groupings, while 





finding other cut-out material elsewhere; 
orif one hasacertain degree of cleverness 
with the brush, attractive beasties may 
be enlarged and copied to augment the 
original collection. 

Adding a bit of handwork will always 
be appreciated by the children; the 
plumage of a bird may be repainted to 
supply the proper accent to the room 
color scheme; a spider web may be drawn 
in above Miss Muffet, if fortunately she 
has been found in some shop or book; a 
moon may be drawn in 
under the finally acquired 
high-jumping cow. Cut- 
outs especially please the 
children when there is some- 
thing left to be desired. 

The groupings of cut-outs 
should be condensed attrac- 
tively instead of being 
placed at random over the 
entire wall. Place the furni- 
ture first, and arrange for a 
grouping where there is an 
especially large bare space. 
The grouping should have 
some relation to the furni- 
ture, in that it is designed 
with the near-by pieces in 
mind, for these should influence the size, 
shape and the color choice of the group. 

Cut-outs are of jungle beasts, designed 
in the conventional, flat-colored spirit usually 
seen in handmade wooden toys, and are most 
decorative. Their proper use on the wall is 
that of a continuous procession placed at the 
top of the baseboard of the room, which to- 
gether with the rest of the woodwork should 
be painted a rich putty color, a warm henna, 
a dull burnt orange, or a deep old yellow 
sometimes called ocher. All these colors are 
to be found in the various animals them- 
selves, and the color desired for the wood- 
work may be chosen from these and copied 
in the paint mixture. 

Color schemes that are suitable for the 
playroom are very easy to develop. Against 
a neutral background such as deep cream, a 
number of harmonious colors may be silhou- 
etted as in the illustration on page 25, with 
one color slightly more obtrusive than the 
others since the furniture is painted this tone. 
Or else one color may predominate. Apple- 
green woodwork and furniture, for instance, 
used in a room having a gray rug, apple-green 
curtains of plaid gingham, and wicker chairs 
painted green with cushions of rose-and-black 
chintz, result in a pleasant predominance of 
the color green. In the case of the 
jungle cut-outs, there would be a 
predominance of one color, possibly 
soft henna, which would be used in 
the woodwork and furniture, or in 
the woodwork alone with furniture 
of black. At the windows curtains 
of dull yellow muslin or silk, cream- 
colored walls, and the floor and 
rug a soft brown. 

A playroom may also be 
predominantly :gray; wood- 
work, floor and rug a French 
gray; walls pearl gray; curtains 
either green, yellow, pale old rose, 
or cherry color, with an alternative 
of gay gingham or brightly colored 
chintz. When using woodwork and 
furniture of midnight blue, the 
walls may dona creamy tone. The 
curtains may be old blue, and the 
cushions on the chairs of rose and 
dark blue cretonne, while hooked 
rugs in bright colors are laid on the taupe 
painted floor. A more pretentious idea for a 
playroom scheme is founded on the Colenial 
idea, with ruffled white curtains, cream walls, 
pink and white slips on the chairs, the other 
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furniture painted green, unless there are some 
mahogany pieces that may be used. Rag 
rugs add to the quaint spirit of this room. 
Besides the playroom for children, there js 
the baby’s nursery, which is 
not only playroom but bed- 
room as well; a sunny, quiet- 
colored place which allows 
the young child to develop 
in a calm setting, away from 
the confusion of the rest of 
the house. 

In this room the first re- 
quirement should be a peace- 
ful effect. 

The room should not be 
all white, as this is too hard 
on a child’s eyes. Rather 
there should be a pale and 
harmonious color scheme 
that may sacrifice somewhat 
the stereotyped conception 
of what a baby’s room should 
be, but which is more satis- 

factory from the standpoint of a beauti- 
ful and practical result. 

Let me describe a nursery that captured 
charm and originality and peace all at 
the same time. The walls were deep old 
ivory; the woodwork was a robin’s-egg 
blue; the window curtains were of orchid 
and white checked voile; the furniture, 
consisting of crib, chest of drawers and 
wardrobe, was painted an exceedingly 

pale sage-green. Two little wicker chairs were 
painted soft yellow and cushioned with a 
striped linen in ivory, orchid, robin’s-egg and 
gray green. 

The rag rug on the floor also combined these 
colors, but was predominantly blue and green. 
There was one little hooked rug used as an 
accent by the crib and this was positively 
yellow, lavender and green with a border and 
line enhancement of black. All the colors 
used in the painting of the woodwork and fur- 
niture and in all the materials were of the 
same tone value, which means that while they 
differed in color, not one was lighter or darker 
than another. 

Remember that in furnishing any room 
for young children, the predominant color 
scheme should avoid a preponderance of ex- 
citing colors such as bright red, and that the 
cool color selected for the keynote should 
be silhouetted against a pale neutral back- 
ground—which allows the use of cut-outs, 
of course—and augmented by accents of 
complementary colors which help to make 
the color scheme. Rose color schemed 
against cream should also allow some soft 
green, and maybe a touch of soft yellow. 
Green against pale gray should be allowed 
some orchid, or a bit of rose or yellow. Blu 
against cream should be combined 
with orchid, or pale creamy yel 
low. 

Since there are many different 
kinds of rooms that can be designed 
for the use of children, surely nearly 
every parent will find some one of 
them practical enough for their 
particular needs. Everyone who 
has children has to provide some 
place for them, and whether this 
is the only extra room in the house 
and the only one to be spared for 
them, or whether it is 
the attic paradise so 
many grown-ups look 
back on as their great 
est childhood joy, the 
children’s room can be 
charming and gay, a 
veritable spot of sun- 
shine in the home. So, 
Merry Christmas to 
the children, and to 
their Christmas rooms, 
and godd luck to you 
with your cans of merry 
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OU really can't blame the old 
boy for holding out’ He's entitled 
to the bestin the pack if anyone is. But 
cheer up. If vou happen to be the one 


he misses just remember — most good 
grocers sell Monarch Coftee. Never will 


there be a better_time than now to get 


acquainted.— (Merry Christmas 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 


Chi - - Pi - 
. icago - Boston - Pittsburgh -New York ag 
a, CF 


Cocoa Cling Peaches Cherries 
Tea Sliced Peaches Beets 
Sweet Pickles Apricots Red Kidney Beans 
Sweet Relish Pears Lima Beans 
Catsup nberries Asparagus Tips 
Chili Sauce : Red Raspberries Corn 

Preserves Strawberries Tomatoes 
Mince Meat Blackberries Peas 
Mayonnaise Dressing Hominy 
1000 Island Dressing Pumpkin 


Pork and Beans Stringless Beans 
Peanut Butter Sweet Potatoes 
Prepared Mustard Sauer Kraut 
Grape Juice Spinach 


Fruit Salad 


Sal 
Pineapple M Oo NA R € H Milk 
FAVORITES 
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“AND courtiers, in homage, brought to the castle, 
fine silks of the Orient and bade her ladyship 


—CHOOSE.”’ 


This fine old custom of home buying, until recently 
found only in books, is today a revived realization. 

In graceful tribute to her ladyship, the American 
Woman, our trusted representative now brings REAL 
Sirk Hosiery Direct To You at THE Home. 


It can be bought in No Orner Way. 


Naturally, under this direct method of buying, 
your silk hosiery costs less. 


To insure service, top, toe and heel are made of finest 
lisle. Every pair is guaranteed. 





India napolis - Indiana 


There is a branch office in your city 


This Gold Button identifies the 
authorixed Real Silk Represen- 
tative when he calls at your home 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Indianapolis, Ind.: 





WITHOUT COST TO YOU With the assistance of our New York and Please have Miss Harford send me, without cost or obligation, the Real Silk Color Har- 
Correct color combinations of hosiery, dresses, Paris Style Bureaus, I personally designed this mony Chart. 
hats and shoes for either street, sport, after- chart for your convenience, and will gladly Name 
noon or evening costume are insured by the use send it to you without cost. Just fill out the 
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ACH year at Christmastime 
there is an ever-increasing de- 
i ree mand for suitable pieces of fur- 
We rae is niture to be used as gifts. I 
kG&escemies| believe that many people are 
becoming convinced that the smaller 
pieces of furniture make gifts far more dis- 
tinguished than the sometimes insignifi- 
cant folderols so often unwrapped by the 
recipient on Christmas morning. Almost 
anybody would be glad to receive one of 
those accessory pieces many people delay 
purchasing for themselves until after the 
more necessary large furniture is acquired. 
And furniture is now frequently selected 
for the exceptional and important gift, 
such as that exchanged between engaged 
couples, between husbands and wives, and 
for family gifts in general. 

Among the cheapest of the accessory 
furniture, the book troughs may be bought 
for as little as $4.95. One at this price is 
shown below, and it would be difficult to 
find any other sort of gift that looks as 
much for the money. It is finished in 
dusky mahogany. Real chair-arm tables, 
somewhat larger in size, are priced as low 
as $5.75. And a console table 
suitable for the small hall or 
living room may be bought 
for $9.75, in the same mahog- 
any finish and quality. 

The Priscilla sewing stand 
pictured at right below is a 
most desirable gift. It is made 
of solid mahogany through- 
out, and its price is $9.75. 
Also among the less expensive 
presents may be included this 
attractive Windsor chair, 
which isa real bargain. It may 
be obtained in the unfinished 
state, as shown here; in ma- 
hogany finish, or enameled to 
order in any color. It is made 
of birch, and its price is $7.50 
unfinished, or $9.75 done in 
mahogany or a color. 


Small Pieces 


HEN there are more ex- 

pensive small pieces of ac- 
cessory furniture which would 
be especially valued owing to the extraordi- 
nary beauty of their workmanship and style. 
The tilt-top table shown in the photograph 
above is solid mahogany throughout; the size 
of iis top is twenty-eight inches in diameter, 
and the height of the table is twenty-nine 
inches. Its price is $32.50. Another very 
lovely tilt-top table with a cornered oblong 
solid mahogany top showing an irregular 
molded edge, measuring twenty-seven by 
eighteen inches, is priced at $28. A delightful 
little straight Spanish chair, without arms, 
and in solid walnut with antique red velvet 
seat, is priced at $27. These chairs are ideal 
for living room, hall or desk use. 

A very smart note in furniture at present 
is the hanging wall shelf, carrying us back 
to the early American styles. A desirable 
one in walnut, having four shelves, has been 
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Lhe (shristmas Gift of Furniture 


By MircHett Mackay 








This delightful ship model is reasonably priced 
at $40, and is a smart note in Christmas gifts. 








The walnut coffee table shown above costs $37.50; the solid mahogany 
tilt top table, $32.50; while for the nest of tables one must spend $56. 


seen at $28. Following the vogue for small 
narrow bookcases to stand on each side of 
sofa or desk, these may be found in walnut, 
thirty-six inches high, eighteen inches wide 
and seven inches deep. They are priced at 
$28 each, and can be used singly or in pairs. 
At $30 there has been seen an early Amer- 
ican straight wall chair in solid mahogany 
with vertical splat back and hand-rushed 
seat. 

The coffee table pictured above is of antique 
solid walnut, the top measures thirty-two 
by twenty inches, the price is $37.50. 

Table nests are old favorites. The set illus- 
trated comes in plain walnut, or in black and 
red lacquer on walnut. In the latter style 
this nest is priced at $56. The approxiraate 
size of the outside table is twenty-seven 
inches long by fourteen inches wide and 





twenty-eight inches high. Three tables 
are included in the set. Another slightly 
larger nest of tables is of solid mahogany, 
undecorated, and with straight instead of 
turned legs. Its price is $42. 

The more important pieces of furniture, 
such as could be suitably exchanged be- 
tween relatives or very intimate friends, 
offer a wide choice. First there is the chest 
that is tall and somewhat narrow, resem- 
bling the proportions of a chiffonier, but 
designed in the Colonial spirit. It is done 
in mahogany finish, with wooden knobs 
and shaped bracket feet. There are four 
large and two little drawers. This chest 
is thirty inches wide, eighteen inches deep 
and costs $20 in mahogany or walnut fin- 
ish. A portable mirror to stand on top 
of this chest may be bought in mahogany 
or walnut finish at $9.75. A lower and 
wider chest in mahogany or walnut finish 
costs $28. Either one of these chests would 
blend with the already started furnishing 
of the Colonial bedroom, or either would 
make a fine gift to a son or daughter as a 
nucleus for a fine new room. Four post 
beds such as shown directly below may 
be procured for $25 each in 
the single size, or $27.50 in 
the full size; these beds are 
finished in red or brown ma- 
hogany finish, with mahogany- 
veneered head panels. They 
may also be procured in the 
unfinished state, suitable for 
painting. 


Desk and Table 


HE small upholstered 

chair, donein taupe denim, 
and shown at left below, costs 
$27. It has spring-seat con- 
struction and mahogany- 
finished legs. There is a chaise 
longue to match which costs 
$50.50. The combination desk 
and make-up table shown in 
the photograph is an extremely 
welcome addition to the small 
bedroom. When closed it re- 
sembles a table, having a flat 
top, and it can be be used as a 
dressing table and a desk, as 


there are compartments for toilet articles and 
writing supplies, and there is a mirror on the 
inside of the adjustable lid. This piece is in 
solid mahogany, done in Tudor finish, and 
costs $57.50. 


A phenomenal value in a highboy is found 


in this one shown directly below, which is 
made in mahogany or walnut finish, with 
veneered panels of mahogany or walnut 
appearing on all exposed drawer surfaces, 
and made with dust-proof construction. Its 
price is $68. 


Gate-legged tables come in nearly all prices, 


from about $20 to $70, depending upon 
style, size and wood. 


Then, for the very last, there is this ship 


model at $40, which is wholly delightful and 
reasonably priced—an especially smart note 
in Christmas gifts. 





Here are gifts ranging from $4.95 for the book trough and $9.75 for the Priscilla sewing stand, to more expensive pieces, such as the 
combination desk and make-up table for $57.50, or the highboy in walnut or mahogany, which is a phenomenal value at $68. 
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* Pudding 


ELICIOUS and 

wholesome, it 
has graced Ameri- 
can tables for half 
a century. Con- 
tains the finest food 
elements the world’s 
markets afford—raisins, 
citron, currants, cane 
sugar, spices and other 
approved ingredients— 
no substitutes, no pre- 
servatives. Appropri- 
ate on any occasion. 
The guarantee of ex- 
cellence is in the trade 
mark 


R@R 


Other R & R Products 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 
0 


vera. Delaware 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 
Prunes 
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MRS. ELLA CARPENTER, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Takes Off 41 Lbs. 
In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


Just think of taking off more than 40 


lbs., in about as many days! That's 
exactly what Mrs. Carpenter did— 
through a method anyone can use! 


| “T WEIGH just 129 

today—by the same 
scale in my bathroom that 
less than two months ago 
pointed to 170!” This is 
7 what Mrs. Carpenter, a 
WALLACE —_ New Orleans lady, wrote 
Wallace about her experience with reduc- 
ing records. It ought to convince any- 
body that superfluous flesh is as unnec- 
essary as it is undesirable. 


Reduced 41 Lbs. with Ease 


‘*l had long wanted a means of reducing, but being 
a business woman I had no time nor money to waste 
on fads. I didn’t dare deny myself the nourishment an 
active woman must have. | cus steadily stouter—then 
something told me to try Wallace records. Somehow, the 
method sounded sensible; the free demonstration seemed 
fair; sol started. 






‘“* Fifteen minutes each evening, I took the reducing move- 
ments to music. It was mighty interesting; I felt better 
from the start. But what thrilled me was this: J lost6™% 
lbs. the first week! 


**The second week I lost 8 Ibs. more. The following week 
only six more. But in seven weeks | had reduced to 129— 


not bad for my 5 feet 5 inches! 


What You Can Lose by the 
Same Method 


Mrs. Carpenter states that she made this wonderful reduc- 
tion solely through Wallace reducing records; that she 
got thin to music and did nothing else—no Turkish baths, 
no patent foods nor drugs, no punishing diet. 

Compare your present weight with the weight for your 
height and age in the table below, and you'll know how 
much you can reduce. There’s no theory about it—for 
results are guaranteed. , 


Here is what you ought to weigh, and can weigh: 


emeememmenmen 





What You Should Weigh for | 
Your Height and Age | 


=== 





Height Age Age Age Age i} 

in 20to29yrs. 30to39yrs. 40to49yrs. 50andOver | 

Inches Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. || 
60 111 116 122 125 
ol 113 118 124 127 
62 115 120 127 130 
63 118 123 130 133 
ot 122 127 133 136 
65 125 131 137 140 
66 129 135 141 145 

67 133 139 145 150 | 

68 137 143 149 155 | 
69 141 145 153 159 
145 147 156 163 


Free Proof to Any Woman Who Really 
Wants to Get Thin 


Thousands of women (men, too), have reduced by use 
of Wallace records, all by themselves, with their own 
phonograph, at home. ‘The reducing movements are 
scientific and certain. They can’t harm; and they can’t 
fail. It’s a perfectly’ natural, normal and healthful 
way of correcting the cause of any amount of overweight. 
And proof is free: 

Just fill out the coupon—you’ve seen it before—but 
this time make it out and mail it! You'll receive the 
whole first week’s lesson complete, record and all, for 
a full and free trial. Let the results decide whether 
you want it. 


(468) 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week's 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Molyneux 


Molyneux 


«Molyneux 


Lanvin 


Dressy Frocks for the Young Business Girl 


Seq RY much like a flower herself, the 
@| young girl is quick to realize the 
4] becomingness of Molyneux’s ex- 
H} quisite petaled evening frock. At 

sheers) the fall opening in Paris it was 
made in several different colors, but the white 
version of it above, at left, was the most popu- 
lar. ‘Entirely of chiffon, with a straight 
bodice top, it has a circular frill over the 
skirt, on which are poised large chiffon flowers, 
which may be omitted across back. Below 
this frill are three tunics, cut in petal effect, 
which cease to bloom about sixteen inches 
from the floor. Skirts may be anywhere from 
ten to sixteen inches, with the preferred 
length about fourteen. 

To return to this particular frock, be sure 
to notice the originality of its yoke effect. 
About three inches above a square neck line 
moiré ribbon is fastened from one shoulder 
strap to the other, the ends hanging in 
streamers from the left shoulder. 

Another success of the year—though it is 
not too lavish to say that Molyneux had 
absolutely no failures—is the dignified yet 
demure little frock second from left. It is 
built, as a matter of fact, on very tailored 
lines, and then it forgets all about that and 





Of @hiffon, Silk and Velvet 


proceeds to become as feminine as possible 
by reason of its luscious black velvet and 
cream Venetian lace and its thoroughly im- 
practical, entirely delightful crystal but 
tons. Fourteen of them there are, and they 
go in a straight line from the top of the skirt 
to the top of the blouse. A wide crushed 
girdle of black velvet fastens under a large 
bow at the left side, the ends hanging nearly 
to the edge of skirt. In the pocket, which the 
tailored lines insisted upon having, a cun- 
ning little lace kerchief is tucked. It’s a lovely 
“best”? dress and every woman who saw it 
wanted it, but alas, every woman was not 
always a slim sixteen to twenty! 

The beige silk dinner dress, which is as 
universal this year as the flowers that bloom 
in every kind of embroidery, came in for its 
share of attention from Molyneux, in the 
third gown from left. This is of a russet 
brown crépe de chine, the beltless straight 
top solidly tucked to the knees, where it 
ripples out into an embroidered tunic length. 
Below this a second ruffle of embroidered 
flowers is set on a straight underslip. Sev- 
eral shades of brown, beige and rust are used 
for the silk embroidery. A narrow band of 
satin ribbon, matching the gown, circles the 


neck and then falls in a pointed yoke effect 
down the back. Marble-shaped bronze beads 
are worn close to the throat, after the mode 
of the hour. Could we but see that right 
arm, there would doubtless be a group of 
inch-wide bracelets, worn so close together 
that they resemble a jeweled cuff. 

The steel rivets which appear on Lanvin’s 
blue silk poplin at extreme right, and many 
other dresses in her house, produced quite a 
murmur of approval at her fall opening. It 
is undeniable that these cut-steel flat buttons 
are new, and therefore to — seized upon; 
undeniable, too, that this pdrticular frock 
suggests in many respects a Crusader’s coat 
of mail. It adapts the crossed bars of a 
shield to its royal blue velvet streamers, 
which do not cross in back but go straight 
down the sides from shoulders to waist. 
Where the velvet crosses in front, a knightly 
device is embroidered in smaller rivets, with 
an occasional larger one to offset them. 
Blue velvet also forms the tight band about 
the hips. Rivets circle this band, the cowl- 
like collar which separates at center back, 
and the tight cuffs of the melon-shaped 
sleeves, another Lanvin inspiration. Rows 
of shirring hold the fullness about the cuffs. 


———— 
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You Gant Hold the Burtons Back These Days 


T all started with Ralph. 

You know for some reason 
he would never go toa doctor. 
But I could always remember 
how healthy and ambitious he 
had been when we were first 
married. It worried me more 
and more, as years went by, to 
see the gradual change in his 
health and spirits. He was not 
getting ahead in business. He 
was often cross around the 
house, too. And it might have 
been the worry, but I found 
myself meeting his bad humor 
at least half way. The whole 
Burton family, children and 
all, seemed to be in a slump. 


Finally Ralph came home one 
day with a worse headache 
than usual. It was so bad that 
I quietly got the doctor in. It 
was the luckiest thing I ever 
did. I want to tell you that 
the three dollars I paid the 
doctor that day bought this house sid our 
automobile. More than that, it bought 
happiness on top of success, for every one 
of us. 


Dr. Harvey asked a good many questions. 
Finally he said, ““Mr. Burton, you've got, 
and have had for some time, a more or less 
constant auto-intoxication. In plain Eng- 
lish, self-poisoning. This condition is one 
of the commonest and yet most serious we 
have to treat. It comes, of course, from 


chronic sluggishness of the intestines. The 


blood picks up poisons from the food waste 
and carries them to every cell in the body. 


‘Any part of the body may be affected, 
from the heart itself to the outside skin. 
Naturally the strongest attack of these 
poisons is on the weakest part in your sys 
tem. It may be the kidneys, the heart, the 
stomach or even the brain that will show 
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“And my touchdown won the game! 


the effects first. But sooner or later, if the 
condition is not corrected, you get some 
vital disease. 


‘Over seventy-five per cent of human ill- 
ness originates in the intestinal tract. The 
way to correct it is to remove the cause, 
which is merely chronic delay in the pas- 
sage of the food waste out of the body. 
You must get clean and stay clean, in- 
side.” He warned us against laxatives 
and cathartics—said they did more harm 
than good in the long run—and so on. | 
took in every word. 


“Lubrication is the best way to get inter- 
nal cleanliness,” he said. “Take Nujol. 
Nujol isn’t a medicine: it’s simply a lubri- 
cant. It lubricates and softens the food 
waste and insures regular and thorough 
elimination.” 








Director of Health Sanitarium — 


The chronic fatigue from which thousands suffer 
at times, if not constantly, is rarely due to over- 
work, says the head of one of our largest sani- 
tariums and health resorts. The real cause is, in 
most cases, to be found in the large intestine. The 
putrefaction of food residues remaining after they 
should have been dismissed from the body, results 
in the production of fatigue poisons, the absorp- 
tion of which produces a sense of exhaustion and 
ineptitude in brain, nerve and muscle. 


An Insurance Medical Director — 


Side by side with long, contin-1ed over-feeding as 


a cause of ill health and untimely death, is faulty 
elimination, says the medical director of a large 
insurance company. The slowing down of the 
flow through the large intestine lies at the bottom 
of most of the physical troubles of adult life. To 
relieve this condition a lubricant affords a great 
deal of relief. It acts entirely mechanically, lubri- 
cates and protects the inflamed walls of the 
intestine. 


A City Health Commissioner — 


“One of the common sources of trouble leading 
to premature old age is intestinal disturbance,” 
says the Health Commissioner of one of the larg- 
est cities in the United States. 











So Ralph started to take Nujol. 
I could see such an improve- 
ment that pretty soon I decided 
to take it myself and give it reg- 
ularly to the children. I could { 
see that both Junior and Alice, bi 
and I even more so, were in fi 
danger of this same auto-in- 
toxication. But that was six 
years ago and we've hardly 
had a sick day since. 


Nujol made a big difference in 
the Burton family. Ralph has 
made good in business and is 
in line for even bigger things. 
Junior picked up in his studies 
and Alice has had twomid-year 
promotions since she started 
in. As for myself, my looks 
have improved and I certainly 
am far healthier and happier 
than I used to be. Housework 
isn’t drudgery to me now and 
I have lots more time and 
strength for social affairs. 


As Mother said the other day, “You sim- 
ply can’t hold the Burtons back these 


days.” 
Mothers 


Have your children take Nujol. Nujol is not a laxa- 
tive—it is merely a lubricant. Like pure water, 
Nujol is harmless. Hospitals use it. Physicians all 
over the world recommend it for infants and chil- 
dren and people of all ages. 


Nujol should be taken as regularly as you wash 
your face or brush your teeth. Nujol makes in- 
ternal cleanliness a habit—the healthiest habit in 
the world. For sale by all druggists. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness 
Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping ( 


Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
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STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 


BENT BONES 
that were bent 





by pointed shoes | EDUCATOR SHOES 








Child’s Tan 
Russia Educator 
Play Shoe 


Room for 5 toes! 


HAT child of yours! Run- 

ning, jumping, pounding 
on thousands of busy steps! 
Don’t force the yielding bones 
of its feet into tight-toed, 
muscle-cramping footwear. 

Put your boy and girl into 
sturdy Educator play shoes. 
Easy shoes with plenty of 
toe room—stoutly built for 
wear and shaped to let little 
growing feet develop as they 
should. 

You will like the style of 
Educators as well as your 
child will enjoy their comfort. 
Write for our new Fall Catalog. 
See the handsome Educator 
line for all ages. None gen- 
uine without this stamp: 


DUCATO 
Deu CATON 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


QO0 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order 
direct from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 16 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet. 
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You Can't Go Wrong in- Making These (slothes 


With Every Design Comes a 
Complete Dressmaking Lésson 










All browns—the new-penny shade, rosewood, 
burnt russet, etc.—are “in”; also the reds— 
geranium, cardinal, wine, Chinese, coral and 
Slesh; yellowish greens and fuchsia shades. 
Black with white is particularly smart. 
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Smart materials for these 
dresses are: cashmeres, 
ribbed effects, kasha, reps; 
or faille,crépe satin, velvet. 


much-Lbed crarah. 
Suze Io Ylard, 36 % 42 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Slips, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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j UR OFFER: The handiest loose-leaf re- 

ceipt book ever designed. Makes an 
deal Christmas present. Includes strong, 
flexible cover, complete set index cards, and 
so blank sheets for your favorite receipts. 
Size 6 x 8 inches. Lies flat, stays open. 
Would cost $2.00 in any retail store, but 


me you send actual cost to us—only $1.00o— 
to get one prepaid to your door. Includes 
a ény of our choicest Walnut receipts but no 


advertising in or on the book. Just enclose a 
money order, check, or $1.00 bill with your 
request. 





N OST DIAMOND WALNUTS—about 
V1 50,000,000 pounds a year—are sold in 
I is But you can also buy these same deli- 

s Walnuts shelled—just the kernels alone. 

Halves for topping mixed with pieces for fill- 

er and salads in large and small tins. Both 

“Vacuum Packed” so they come to you with 


: the incomparable DIAMOND flavor and 


freshness intact. 


—— 














DIAMOND Cali 


Crackin’ Good Walnuts 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


To You Who Understand Quality 


—we have made this selection to save you the trouble at your Grocer’s 


We offer you the kind of Walnuts for your 
Holiday Hospitalities that will meet your ideas of 
quality. They will satisfy your understanding of 
what should be the truly artistic touches in socia- 
bility, friendliness, and clever good housekeeping. 


There is the immediate recognition of the 
“especially select” in Diamond Walnuts. 


There are 4186 of us California growers banded 
together in a great codperative association who 
specialize in the production of fine Walnuts. We 
make this selection for you—to save you the 
trouble at your Grocer’s. 


We grow special Crops, but even from these 
superior Walnuts we discard more than 5,000,000 
pounds through careful, expert sorting. We run 
them through our own patented suction machine, 
then pick them over three times by hand to secure 


“Diamond” Quality in the nuts we send to you. 


Whether you order ten, five, or even one pound 
from any “Diamond” sack in any Dealer’s store— 
all are the same high quality, all are selected, high- 
est grade Walnuts. 


You merely set them out before those whom 
you wish to favor, with complete confidence of 
their reception and approval. 


Crisp, plump, flavory, tender kernels in thin 
shells that crack easily without crushing. And 
not merely better but more kernels to the pound, 
—just the kind of Walnuts that you want for 
Holidays. 


As the price of Diamond Walnuts. is usually 
about the same as for other walnuts, surely it is 
worth while insisting that the Grocer take yours 
from the famous Diamond bag illustrated below. 


CALIFORNIA WaALNuT Growers AssOcIATION 
Dept. 3-6. Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A Purely Cooperative, Non-Profit Organization of 4,186 Growers 
Our Yearly Production 50,000,000 Pounds 
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GOOD .1O THE LAST DROP 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


N the majestic ships of the United 
Fruit Company’s Great White Fleet 
—famous for the excellence of their cut 
sine—with “Every Passenger a Guest” — 
Maxwell House Coffee is always served. 


Sail on any of these super ships, and at 
your first meal, as you enjoy that delicious, 
fragrant coffee to the very last drop, call 
your waiter and ask: “What coffee is 
this?”’ He will tell you: “Maxwell House:” 


Go where you will—on fast, famous 


December, 1924 


ON THE -GREAT-WH+HTE-FEEET 





In the ‘taee Caribbean 


on great steamships, to the finest of pri- 
vate homes and to the humble cottage by 
the side of the road—and you will find 
within your cup of Maxwell House Coffee 
the fruit of a half century of search for 
flavor. 

The finest coffees of the world are 
roasted, blended and packed in our six 
great plants, and sealed in the famous 
blue tin. Maxwell House Coffee is sold 
only in these tins, convenient to open 
and use. 








trains, to better hotels and restaurants, 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO. 


Nashville Houston Jacksonville Richmond New York Los Angeles 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE | 
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Paris Frocks 
for Ftome 


Dressmakers 








UT of a myriad 
of distinctive 
frocks, Paris 


chooses these six as 
her favorites, believ- 
ing that their popu- 
larity will last. Two 
ofthem—above—fea- 
ture the inverted box 
plait at center front 
of skirt, and impar- 
tially point out the 
charm of a narrow 
ribbon tie hanging 
down back, and a 
straight trimming 
band down front. A 
third has the much- 
liked circular-cut 
apron, stitched down 
at sides, and a smart 
little vest, while be- 
low, a becoming jabot 
dress simulates a 
tunic by flat braid 
on skirt. Next, a 
frock with circular 
godets, tassel trim- 
mings and stitched 
band in back conveys 
slimness quite as defi- 
nitely as its surplice- 
cut neighbor, rejoic- 
ing in the new steel 
buttons which re- 
semble rivet heads. 





























No. 4506 
Sizes, 
16 years; 
36 to 42 































No. 4507 
Sizes, 
16 years; 
36 to 44 











No. 4501 
Sizes, 
16 years; 
36 to 44 





















With Every Design (Comes a 
(Complete Dressmaking Lesson 














No. 4518 
Sizes, 
16 years; 
36 to 44 


From left to 
right: soft brown 
or black wool with 
leopard skin; 
beige reps with 
brown silk crépe 
and white otto- 
man collar and 
cuffs; and mixed 
brown cloth with a 
henna silk jersey 
vest and brown vel- 
vet ribbons. 
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From left to right: black velvet with 
white silk crépe, or black silk crépe with 
red or green crépe, and black ladder braid; 
dark brown satin-backed crépe with satin 
side for godets and collar—tassels; and 
black kasha with King’s blue velvet bands 
edged with ermine and steel buttons. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Do‘You 


Catch Cold 


Easily? 


Do the delicate passages of your 
nose,mouth and throat feel fresh, 
clear, and healthy? It is so easy 
to keep them strong and well 


OUR blood circulates through count- 

less tiny channels in the tissues of 
nose, mouth, and throat. When there is 
trouble, when some part of the tissue is at- 
tacked by germs or suffers from exposure, 
Nature rushes to the spot an extra quan- 
tity of blood. Sometimes that ends the 
trouble; but when it doesn’t, part of that 
extra blood remains to cause congestion 
—the direct cause of colds and soreness. 
Glyco-Thymoline helps to empty the 
over-full blood vessels. It also pre- 
vents the growth of germs. It soothes 
irritation. It stimulates local circula- 
tion. It has 





the alkaline 
and saline 
properties of 
the blood, 
and thus as- 
sists Nature 
by Nature’s 
own method. 





















UT Glyco-Thymoline diluted 
A with water in an atomizer. 
Spray your mouth and your 


throat, also. The taste is ex- 
tremely pleasant—the after-ef- 
fect soothing and freshening. For 
years, physicians have recom- 
mended Glyco-Thymoline for the 
relief of colds; it is also a pre- 
ventive. 

Use Glyco-Thymoline regularly 
and you avoid most of the colds 
and sore throat that come with 
inclement weather. Your head 


feels clearer, your nose and mouth 
and throat fresher and healthier. 

Thousands use Glyco-Thymoline 
regularly as a mouth wash. It puri- 


tr 


fies breath; makes 
sore, tender gums 
hard and healthy. 

Glyco-Thymoline 
is sold by druggists 
everywhere in small, 
medium, and large 
sizes. 

Free 


Two Weeks’ Test 












7 


a 






KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 4C 
New York City 
Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 











© 1924, K.& O. Co. / 
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Jor the Final Touch ms 
So Necessary: 








CP ear to every woman’s heart is the gift of a WHITING & Davis Mesh Baga 
so dainty, beautiful and useful, the final necessary touch. Here indeed is the 


Gift of Gifts for Christmas. 
The Whiting & Davis ''Delysta’’ 


CONTAINING two mirrors, powder com- 
pact and rouge, each in its own compart- 
ment, while beneathwa separate little 
place of itself for handkerchief or change. 
The whole so light and smart as it hangs 
from its silver bracelet strap across the 
wrist. 





"Baby Peggy” 


The Whiting & Davis “Utility” a 
silk-lined and with vanity mirror 


IN THE dainty depths of its silken folds 
Milady finds ample room for those inti- 
mate articles so necessary = while her mir- 
ror now awaits her pleasure with but the 
opening of her mesh bag. 

In tapestry enameled mesh she may have 
colors to harmonize with her costume, or 
her wish may be for one in silver, gold, or 
the lovely blending of sunset mesh. 


SO LIKE Mother’s Whiting & Davis Mesh Bag is the ‘“Baby 
‘Peggy,’’ especially designed to delight the hearts of little girls 
this Christmas. Priced to match its tiny owner, it may be had 
with silken top and in enameled mesh of different colors, also 
gold and silver plated. 


LEADING jewelers and jewelry departments, everywhere, have a 
complete line of Whiting & Davis Mesh Bags awaiting your 
selection, at prices ranging from $5 to $500. Send for our 
booklet. It will aid you in making a choice. 

WHITING & Davis COMPANY 


Dept. A-5, Plainville, Norfolk County, Massachusetts 
In Canada, Sherbrooke, Quebec 


Special Sales Period, at your jeweler’s, Dec. 1 to 15 


Whiting vy Davis Mesh Bags 


In the Better Grades, Made of the Famous Whiting’Soldered Mesh 






December, 1924 


Hand in Hand with Fashion 


Gifts ‘That Last” 
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““Delysta’’ The new 
Whiting & Davis 
Vanity Mesh Bag 


+e 





Utility” 


One of the new Whiting & Davis Mesh Bags, 


silk-lined, with vanity mirror 
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Paris Touches 


that 


The high col- 
lar is the thing 
in neckwear, 
whether of 
dress material, 
scarf, ties, or 
fur. Witness 


Lanvin and po Chan 
haus 


Premet. 
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Relts and girdles achieve many smart effects and 
are still worn low on the hips. Bechoff’s black suéde 
belt above has an intriguing gold buckle which 


spells in black letters “‘ Pourquoi Pas.” 


Denillet’s 


girdle is black silk cord with red tassels. 


The loose, rather large 
Lanvin sleeves and cuffs 
were a feature in the fall 
Paris openings, and the 
mode is bound to be in- 
fluenced by them. The 
melon sleeve of the mole- 
skin coat above is an 
extreme example, while 
the green kasha one just 
below is a more conserva- 
tiveversion. Ithasatight 
cuff of leopard topped by 
a band of kolinsky, show- 
ing, like the attractive 
cuffs at right, Lanvin’s 
much-liked combination 
of skins. Eventhe shirred 
cuff runs up into full- 
ness; Callot puts her 
fullness into lace plaits. 





















Reboux’s square and telescope 
crowns vie with Lanvin’s 
rounded style, which fits so 
well the bobbed head. Lanvin’s 
fur turban is above and her 
helmet hat—moyen age inspi- 
ration—at left. 











Changes Faces! 


Also Changes Costumes— An Entirely 
Different Character Each Time 


A Many-In-One 
Christmas Gift 


Three to twelve entirely 
different dolls from one— 
just by changing faces and 
costumes. That's the magic 
feature that makes the Famlee 
Doll such heaps of fun. 

One body—but extra heads and 
costumes—all interchangeable. 
Heads screw on and off—a two- 
year-old can do it. 

Little Sweet-Face becomes Black- 
Boy-Sam—then Funny-Face-Clown 
—then Little-Miss-From-Holland— 
then Ching-Ching-Chinaman—and 
so on through all the lovable and 
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life-like characters. An ever-chang- 
ing playmate that makes every play- 
hour an ever-new delight. No 
matter how many other dolls any 
little girl has, she will welcome a 
Famlee Doll for Christmas—a many- 
in-one gift that is not only a never- 
the-same doll, but also a game. 

Each character walks and talks. 
16 inches high. Non-breakable. 
Fine quality throughout. 

In attractively boxed sets—each 
with one body and three, five, 
seven or twelve interchangeable 
heads, with a special dress or cos- 
tume for each head. Additional 
heads and costumes to add to the 
family can be bought at any time. 


At leading department and toy stores 


Or write for free Doll-alogue—showing and de- 
scribing Famlee sets. 


BERWICK DOLL COMPANY 
Dept. 45, 482 Broadway, New York 


A Whole Family of Dolls in One 
A Brand New and Patented Idea 
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The only sled na- 
tionally known and 
asked for by name. 


Look for this trademark on 








Rosy cheeks, bounding health, wholesome outdoor 


fun 


and 





the sled you buy 








give some boy or girl a Flexible Flyer for Christmas. 
The strongest, speediest, safest sled made. Good- 
looking, graceful, with all-steel front, grooved runners 










































for years to come—you give all these when you 


natural hardwood top. 

Ask your dealer, or us, for 
FREE cardboard model 
showing how Flexible Flyer 
steers, and how to get an 
“‘expert coaster’ button. 


S.L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 21, Philadelphia 





The sled that really steers 
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O you know that you 
can buy “fun” in boxes, 
just as easily as you can 
buy breakfast food? Thou- 
sandsof Game Dealers now 
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carry these four great games, made at “The Fun Factory.” All totally different, but equally 
thrilling and enjoyable. Lay ina stock of “fun” for your family. A special package of all 4 
games for $1.75, (in Foreign Countries $2.60), provides a holiday gift assortment of unusual 
convenience and posnscernaehineel 












Pryzle-Beg us 


eA sent in by Puzzle-Peg fans from al! over the world 
2 or sent postpaid, with Book, for only...... 50c 


The sensational new Educational and 
BLOX- game hit — totally -H amusing for the 
“different.” Play is children, it be- 


fast and furious. A3-ring circus of fun. For sale 
by all Game Dealers, or sent postpaid direct. 


Complete set only......... , 
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Five skillful tosses of the 


A Thrilling Game of Skill ¥ 
TOSS-O sesibatimay'win you's 


the best players find such a score as rare as the perfect 
bull’s-eye in marksmanship—par in golf—a no-hit game 
in baseball, etc. If you like a contest of real 2 5 


tury” 
Biggest seller in years. Played by one 
makes fun for all. The ideal gift for —_ 
ins lonel New Free Book of 104 Problems 
se ie Picci ai skill, you willenjoy Toss-O immensely. Played 
by any number of persons. At allGame Dealers’, 


(In Foreign Countries, 35c) 


packed in each box. At all Game Dealers’, 
(In Foreign Countries, 75c) 





Great Fun for Two The Double-Purpose Game 


comes an exceedingly difficult and absorbing Puzzle for 

grown-ups, by simply removing one disc. Folks of all 

ages have endless fun helping ‘‘ Wash,”’ the colored Zoo 

keener, to get his animals back in the proper 

cages. Complete at Game Dealers’ for . -.50¢ 
(In Foreign Countries, 75c) 


50c 


(In Foreign Countries, 75c) 








LUBBERS & BELL;~M 


MFG. CO.tas8onRone 
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Even the Busy Housewife 
Can Have Her Own Income 






a 


Name 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, 
but without 
about your cash offer. 


O matter how busy you are, with the care of your home; 

no matter how many your outside interests—there’s an 
easy way for you to make money in a pleasant, congenial 
fashion. If you should ask Mrs. B. C. Green of Indiana about 
it, she would say to you: “I take entire care of my house and 
my three youngsters, I teach a Sunday-school class, I am Vice- 
President of our Ladies’ Aid, I am an active club member— 
and yet I make extra money every month as subscription 
representative for The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman.” 


Fahne ... $5.00 to $50.00 a Month Extra 


271 ey 
Square, om = i 
Pennsylvania . 


‘x. Howcan Mrs.Green doit? Because it fits in with her daily 
. life. Because people know her association with our Com- 
obligation, all ‘s. Pany and ask her to send in their orders. In the same 
*. way, busy home women in every part of the coun- 

‘ try are able to earn $5.00 to $50.00 a month ex- 

\. tra—money for little luxuries they otherwise 
. wouldn’t enjoy. Wouldn’t you, too, like to 





Street 


. : : 
*%. haveanindependent income? You need 


ie no experience. You invest not a cent. 





City 


Dn Just Mail 
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The Vertest Novice Can Make These 


With Every Design (Comes a Complete Dressmaking Lesson 








4516 
Sizes 16 and A, 
36 to 42 ™ 


Front box plaits and a simulated vest; the 
cravat that is plaited and drawn through 
Slashes; tailored lines with trimming bands 
that give the effect of plaits; wing cuffs and 
a surplice line that begins with revers—these 
features distinguish four frocks that are as 
truly smart when made up as they appear here. 





| i 
oi 8 





: 4524 
Sizes 16 and 36 to 42 

















” 4495 
Sizes 16 and 36 to 46 
Above at left, a black flannel has a vest 
and tie of black-and-white-plaid flannel. 
The dress above at right, in brown velvet 
: 4523 “Wwe or wool reps, has collar and cravat of tan 
Sizes 16 and 36 to 44 crépe. At lower left the black kasha has 
a white ottoman silk collar and cuffs; the 
navy kasha at right, green silk crépe. 



































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Juniors’ Patterns, 35 cents. 
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“Carroll” Cavalier Dining Room No. 630 of antique combination walnut with old English drawer pulls. 
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Lovely Rooms for Little Money 


if you know where to go and what to ask for 


VERY woman dreams of a perfect home—a home that 
will reflect her own individuality and provide a back- 
ground of beauty for her family. 


This is why the Cavalier home furnishing and interior 
decorating service has appealed so strongly to thousands of 
families since it was announced a short time ago. It enables 
a woman to combine the touch of a professional interior 
decorator with her own individuality—to express herself 
in her home with the most pleasing results, yet with a 
minimum of effort and expense. 


You will like this service because it is so practical and 
economical. The Cavalier Furniture dealer has a series of 
model room plans for each suite of Cavalier bedroom or 
dining room furniture. He can tell you how to duplicate all 
or any part of any room, even to the pattern of the wall 
paper. Because the plans were prepared by a famous 
decorator you can be assured of their correctness. You can 
go ahead with confidence, secure in the knowledge of what 
the results will be. 


All materials used in this decorative service, including the 
furniture, are moderate in price, and can be obtained 
readily no matter where you live. The idea in working out 


these rooms has been to show you how much can be done 
for very little money if you know what materials to use and 
how to use them. Cavalier Hand Rubbed Furniture is pro- 
duced in such great volume that you can duplicate in your 
own home these model rooms for from $150 to $550, depending 
on the number of pieces of furniture and the type of 
decorations. 


Yet, in spite of its modest price, you need no better 
furniture than Cavalier. Its makers havea fifty-nine years’ 
reputation for quality. It is sold only by dependable 
dealers. You will know it by the Cavalier trade-mark on 
each piece, placed there as a symbol of the beauty and 
character of the furniture, and as a guarantee that it will 
live up to everything that you expect of it. 


You are welcome to any help you can get from the Cavalier 
room plans whether or not you want to buy furniture now. 
The Cavalier dealer will show them to you, free for the ask- 
ing. Many of the ideas and specifications are contained ina 
decorating manual, “Beautiful Bedrooms and Dining 
Rooms,” that he will be glad to lend you. 


Or, if you wish, for 25 cents we will send you a copy that 
you may keep. 


- Cavalier @j Furniture - 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests and Refrigerators 


© 1924, by Tennessee Furniture Corporation 




















__ carl Yoday—— 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation, 
630 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c, for which please 


send me your home decorating manual 


“ Beautiful 


Bedrooms and Dining Rooms,”’ and the name of the 


nearest Cavalier dealer. 


Name 





Street_ ' i 
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The very Gi 
you would 


KERKOFF 


Fyer= KISS 
GIFT SETS 


Encore la fete de Noél! Once more Christmas awaits us, that 
joyous season when hearts are gay! Now to you, mes amis 
Amiéricains—Mesdames, Messieurs—a word of friendly counsel: 


Do you seek a gift of distinction, to make sing the heart of 
Madame, of Mademoiselle? 


Here are the very gifts that you would see today in my shop on 
the Champs-Elys¢es—my Djer-Kiss Gift Sets. Assuredly they are 
Fashion's newest fancy! For in their so lovely silken-lined boxes 
they contain my fragrant specialites Djer-Kiss—toiletries from 
France, breathing, all, the very spirit and charm of Paris. 


In America, at your own fashionable shops, you will find them 
in nine attractive combinations and at nine different prices. 


Kerkof, 1s 








Holiday crowds now throng the Djer- 
Kiss Shop of Monsieur Kerkoff, at 63 
Champs-Elysées, Paris (depicted above 
by John LaGatta). Here, as in America, 
one will find the exquisite Djer-Kiss Gift 
Sets — for example, the fascinating set 
shown at the right. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO.., Importers, New York 
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| purse for Christmas shopping? 
48 Would you know what to do with 
Yeu! $100 extra just now? 

SMES) Do you need money—and quickly? 
Are you longing to show, through gifts, your 
real feeling for those you love? 





If the answer is YES—then read this 
page! It was written for you, and you'll find 
in it the solution of your own personal money 
problem. 

The Girls’ Club of The Curtis Publishing 
Company can show you a way to earn 
enough money between now and December 
twenty-fifth to guarantee your ‘Merry 
Christmas.” A way that is open to every 
girl and woman. A way that is both pleasant 
and easy. 

Yes, we are confident of our ability to 
make money. We have reason to be. Mem- 
| bers of The Club in past Decembers have 
| earned sums varying from $5 to $500. 
| 
| 
| 





A mother has added $87 to her household 

allowance. A business girl has bought a set of 

furs for $120. A grandmother has put aside 

$95 for a rainy day. A schoolgirl has paid 
| for her music lessons and a violin bow. 
Many others of us have earned sums small 
| or great for our pet desires. Just now we are 
all thinking of Christmas—doing our shop- 
ping with a light heart and a full pocket- 
book. Do you know the fun of it? The solid 
joy of being ‘‘extravagant”’ when it comes to 
buying the one special gift? 

Of course you do—and that is why now, at 
this best season of the year, the warm- 
hearted time of giving, we invite you to join 
our cheery Club. Don’t delay. Don’t won- 
der about our plan. Ask us what it is. We'll 
be glad to tell you. 

In the meantime, here are some letters 
which will show you how women like yourself 
feel about The Girls’ Club: 


Dear Manager: I’m delighted with results so 
far. In the first three days I earned $16. Now I 
have close to $25, My father, who used to live in 
the Colorado mining district, says I have made a 
“lucky strike.’”’ And I know the vein won’t run 
out in a hurry. 

We'll have a jolly Christmas this year. I can 
buy my younger children enough playthings to 
keep them happy for the next twelve months. 
For my daughter, Muriel, I want to get some- 
thing specially nice. She has helped me so faith- 
fully around the house, and, besides, the twenty- 
fifth of December is her birthday as well as being 
Christmas. Mrs. E. D. H., Minnesota. 





«Money for Ghristmas! 


For Real A@eds and Year-Round Expenses Too! 


Practically all of the letters which reach 
me at this season are brimming over with the 
joy of earning—and giving—but few tell a 
happier story than this: 

Dear Manager: The greatest thing your 
money-earning plan ever did for me was to bring 
me enough money to fill six little stockings. 

Mrs. J. T. B., California. 


Sometimes the one thing needed to make a 
perfect Christmas is a “trip home”’: 

Dear Manager: While taking some special 
work at the State University last year, I used to 
long sometimes for familiar scenes. And as Christ- 
mas approached, I was homesick, oh, so home- 
sick, for my family and old friends. With the 
money I earned in December, I paid my railroad 
fare home and back. Anna K.., [llinois. 


The young girl who wrote the next letter is 
employed in business, but her salary is not 
large enough to buy everything she wants: 

Dear Manager: You ask whether I intend to 
keep on earning. Yes, indeed! I have already 
made more, and have $12 put aside toward— 
what do you think? A fur coat! 

Dora S., Massachusetts. 


Many of our members earn money in 
every month of the year. Mrs. Richard 
Greenough is among these, and it’s interest- 
ing to read of the variety of uses to which 
she puts this private income of hers: 


Though it hardly seems possible, I’ve belonged 
to The Club three full years. Out in my kitchen 
stands a kitchen cabinet that is a monument to 
my first earnings. My extra dollars have also paid 
my telephone rental, settled dentist’s bills, taken 
care of church dues, and paid for having my fur- 
niture renovated. Recently I’ve bought some 
cunning dresses for the little granddaughter who 
is at this moment on my lap, trying to take the 
pen away from me. Mrs. R. G., Tennessee. 


As you read these stories of success, do you 
find your interest growing? It will cost you 
nothing to look into our plan. Full particu- 
lars will be yours for the asking. Why not 
write me today? Now—before you lay THE 
JOURNAL aside? Christmas is close at hand. 
Midwinter expenses are just beyond. And 
who knows when some totally unexpected 
need for money will arise? Address your 
little note or card to the 


Tue Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL 
243 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Real Christmas Present 


FOR BOYS, CHILDREN AND MEN 
WILL BE REMEMBERED ALL WINTER 


TIMS CAP 
GUARANTEED 100° PURE WORSTED 


SOLD AT LEADING STORES 


REFUSE DEALERS SUBSTITUTES MADE 
OF COTTON AND CHEAP WOOL 


= TIM'S CAP CORPORATION, 5052-54 West 17th Si.New York om 
BEEBE BEBE RB RE RRRE RRR 


URSING TAUGHT AT HOME | DD 100 Engraved Amouncements $10.50 
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Including 2 envelopes for each. 100 
Good positions open. Hospital Extension Course not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and service write 
Catalog FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR us for latest samples and correct forms. 100 Engraved Visit- 


NURSES, 2223ChestnutSt.,Philadelphia,Pa. | ing Cards $2.25. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


. Ti 
Professionals from coast to coast buy CALIFORNIA DEGLET NOORS”’ 
“*REEL” furs. Why? Write for illustra- | Sensational table novelty in dates, fresh from the palms, 
tion and prices and get the reason. | flavor delicious, always ‘‘more.’’ Sample box prepaid, 50 cts. 
| 
| 
| 








REEL’S, MILWAUKEE, WIS. Date Corporation, 1614 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
. . . 7 , 
GOINTOBU SINESSFe, Yourself Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


pe "aa ” _ 7 Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory" in your community. homecooking, cake-making, candy-making, give big profits. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS. Motor Inns, 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't i 


: cafeterias, etc. rite for free booklet, ‘“‘Cooking for 
put it off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N.J. | Profit.’’AmericanSchoolof Home Economics,847 E.58thSt.,Chicago 


























coupon be- 
low, with your 

name and address, to 
The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 270 Independence 

Square, Philadelphia, and you 
will receive the cash offer which 
enables scores of our subscription 
representatives to earn up to $1.50 
an hour. 








Miss Arvilla Readette 
Connecticut 


Mrs. Jessie C. Mack 
of California 


Easily Earned in Spare Time 








; THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY ; 
1 270 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : 
; Gentlemen: Indeed I can use more cash. Please tell me, but without obligation, all about 1 
: your plan. ; 
; Name_ ne sei einai : 
1 ' 
; Street ; 

i 
City State ! 
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‘I would rather see our boy a cripple 


How often you see in the papers, or hear 
whispered through the neighborhood, the 
name of some boy who has utterly disgraced 
himself. And then thinking of your boy, 
tucked safely in bed above stairs, you have 
said, “I’d rather see him a cripple than 
befouled like that.” 


And yet that other boy was as straight as 
your son, once. One hundred chances to 
one, undesirable associates met in play or 
undesirable associates met in reading gave 
him his first warped thoughts which in time 
he turned into crooked actions. And your 
boy—the chap who looks you square in the 
face—he some 'day must face and come to 
conclusions with the same temptations, 
the same trials of character, as did the boy 
who wavered and took the wrong road. 


It is the things that get into a boy’s mind 
from ten years old to twenty that settle 
his fate for life. In these formative years 
his imagination is at white heat. His energy 
is prodigious. Adventure invites him from 
every corner. The glamor of the spectacular 
and untried is seductive. 


The greatest task you will ever tackle is 
guarding and guiding your boy through these 
dangerous years. You will give your utmost. 
What more can you do? Hundreds of thou- 
sands of parents have asked themselves that 
question. And have found the answer to be 
THE AMERICAN Boy, the magazine that 
has been chum, guide, counsellor, instructor 
and friend to the cream of America’s boyhood 
for more than a quarter of a century. Each 
month it will bring your boy a quality and 
quantity of inspiration that you alone cannot 
hope to supply. Give it to him. 
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Into the pages of THE AMERICAN Boy 
are woven wonderful stories of adventure 
in the world your boy will face—adventures 
in business, science, nature and public 
affairs. Life is there in all its reality and 
romance. The men and boys who live and 
work and play in its pages are real men and 
boys of the very kind your son will know. 
With them he will face temptations and 
tests of character that strain every ca- 
pacity. From every story your boy will 
learn a lesson in life that will strengthen 
the sinews of character. 


None of these stories and articles happen 
by chance. Their subjects are selected in 
editorial conference. Writers are picked— 
men whose ability to go straight into the 
boy heart has been tested and proved: 
Clarence B. Kelland, William Heyliger, Ellis 
Parker Butler, James B. Hen- 
dryx, Ralph Henry Barbour, 
Ralph D. Paine and a host of 
others—men who draw on their 
infinite experience with boys and 
love for them, and write from 
the heart as well as the head. 
Such are the men who make 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 
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Now is a splendid time to find out how 
eagerly your boy will welcome THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy. Christmas is coming. Give 
your boy, or any other boy you want to see 
get ahead, a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Sign and send coupon 
below. You need send no money. We will 
send him the beautifully illustrated current 
issue of THE AMERICAN Boy. Watch 
how he devours story after story, with ap- 
petite kindled for more. Read it yourself 
and see the multitude of fine influences 
that your boy will absorb and make a 
part of himself. A bill for $2.00, cover- 
ing a year’s subscription, will be sent you 


later, unless you notify us to the contrary 
within 10 days. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
: ond | 
Your boy wants and needs puis ING Cie MERI oat noti0 \ 
THE AMERICAN Boy. He we SPR poulewor o- os a P gares® y\ rem \ 
needs its companionship—its ga ser yeot’s ® Hoare 10 tHE ie receiPt © a 
leadership, its stimulus to sleep- 1 piease ST ene correo 10 6 \ 
ing capacities. He wants its \ send A cont, ny ae | 
corking stories, replete with 1 & a seal 
thrills and hearty laughs; its \ ys Name: 
articles, chock-full of desired in- \ = S eaeeeee sy \ 
formation on his favorite sports, \ paares® we foreis™ § of 4 
interests and hobbies. 1 your BO eae Canada. $ 2 od —— 
ee h or a ail 
passes ; lin remit $2.00 wil an 
If ¥° aes 
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Mengel 
Playthings 
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ENGEL Playthings tug at 

children’s heart-strings! 
Children love them because they 
bring endless hours of active fun 
a and frolic. These sturdy, brightly 
é colored toys are honestly made. 
Unsplitable Mengel Ply-Wood 
gives extra strength where the 
strains come. They stand the 
hard knocks of nursery and play- 
ground. Yet they are most 
reasonably priced. To give chil- 
dren sensible, year-long happiness, 
put Mengel Playthings on your 
Christmas list. A wide variety 
besides those shown below. Ask 
to see them at the toy stores. 








Rock-A-Tot 


Seat always level. Rocks for- 
ward and backward. Adjust- 
able for children up to four 
years old. 





Bye-Bye-Byke 

Foot rest for coasting. Triple 
strength steering post. Special 
design to avoid ‘‘ bucking” and 
tipping over. 





Trail-O-Wag 
A tiny wagon strong enough to 
hold a grown-up. Fitted with 
Mengel Ply-Wood wheels. 
Won't scratch polished floors. 





Motor Boat 


A reproduction of a real speed 
boat. 14% and 18 inches long. 
Genuine mahogany hull. Brass 
| fittings. Unsinkable. Motor 
) runs 200 feet at a winding. 


THE MENGEL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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On @hristmas Night by Bethlehem Town 


(Continued from Page 9) 


When June comes singing across the world; 
Under the lanthorns, in the hay, 

The King of kings of ages lay. 

The breath of oxen stirred his hair 

That looked like flakes of amber there; 
The breath of oxen warmed Him sleeping 
Who holds the stars within His keeping; 
The soft, big eyes of barnyard things 
Brooded on the King of kings; 

The little hens aroost for night 

Made gentle noises in the light, 

And chanticleer sang carols high 

Upon the roof against the sky. 


III 


PON the hills of Beth- 
lehem 
The dew hung on the holly 
stem; 
One by one the shepherds 
came 
To the manger lit with 
flame; 
The oxenand the shepherds 


all 

And all the beasts of barn 
and stall 

Bent the knee to Him who 
lay 

Like a diamond in the hay. 

Over the bleating of the 
sheep, 

Across the midnight’s 
starry deep, 

The angel wings were winnowing 

Lullabies for the Christmas King. 


IV 


OWN the hills of Bethlehem old 
One king came riding, bearing gold; 
One king came with a morning star, 
A great pearl in an azure jar; 
One king had summer in his hands, 
Roses of a thousand lands, 
Myrrh and musk and all the dawn 
From shores the sun shines first upon. 
Diamonds like icicles in thaw 
They scattered in the stable straw, 
Gold to match a rooster’s eyes— 
For these were kings both rich and wise. 
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All their frankincense was shed 

Like scent of mown hay on the bed 
Where slept the King who will reign on 
When all the stars are dust and gone. 


V 


HE little hills of Bethlehem Town 
To dreamless slumber laid them down; 
The little hens closed eyes at last, 
And on the roof the cock slept fast; 
The topazes of oxen eyes 
Were dimmed with sleep; the three kings wise 
Bowed beards into their bosoms low; 
The shepherds nodded ina row; 
The angels shook down a 
starry haze 
Till heavy grew their starry 
gaze, 
Till white heads on white 
shoulders lay— 
And Christ slept on in the 
mangered hay. 


VI 


FAR green hills of Beth- 
lehem Town! 

O fair green hills the kings 
came down! 

Where angels sang and shep- 
herds knelt— 

Kings that of the pasture 
smelt! 

Two thousand years with 
starlit sky 

Have marched your sheep and shepherds by, 

Yet still the Siar that lit Christ’s birth 

Hangs shining in the eyes of earth! 

This night we hear the whisperings 

Of angel wings, and see the kings 

Come out the dusky East, and hear 

White angels singing, tier on tier. 

And men who love God’s sheep and kine 

Keep close to God, and see Him shine 

In stars and dew, and find His face 

In an humble stable place. 

Tall Troy is down, and Babylon; 

But Bethlehem stands singing on! 


God rest us all this night in peace, 
And through the years till years shall cease! 





Helpful Sadies Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 
PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 

Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 

mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 

ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 
be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

M1LK FoRMULZ FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
Diets Fox CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children from one 
week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 

JouRNAL BUNGALOWS. 

JouRNAL HOovwsEs. 


Price, 50 cents. 

Price, 50 cents. 

PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL Homes. A supplement 
to Journal Houses and Journal Bungalows. 
Price, 25 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHouLD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLteE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 
WEAVING THE NEw BAsKETs. An enlarged edi- 
tion; no increase in price. Price, 25 cents. 
How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 
PARTIES FOR EverysBopy. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 

THe COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 
You must order the following booklets directly 


from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 

Street, New York City: 

Tue Brive’s Book. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 
valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 


FASHION REviEw. A twenty-four-page booklet, 
containing over 150 new fall and winter de- 
signs. Price, 5 cents. 

Tue New Fasuron Book. A forty-page fashion 
magazine, containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 12 cents. 


MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


Your CHILDREN’s CLotHEs. Twenty-four 
pages of simple and easily made garments for 
children, with complete and understandable 
instructions for cutting and making, Price, 
15 cents. 


THe MATERNITY Book. New edition. It illus- 
trates attractive, sensible clothes for maternity 
wear, as well as all the necessary garments for 
the layette. Patterns supplied for all designs 
shown. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for ‘their 
application. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent): 


- CENTS 
Dresses . ee hs ae ee ee 
ee games GR te ee Se OR 
TO 6A vee ns ON ee ee ee 
Blouses and Skirts . ‘ic gts kee Bae 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) . . . . 35 
Cee a eee Gs. ee. 
Children’s Clothes i Sin See 
SS vg ai Sd oa Afar do 6 te me ee Od Ore 
Transfers . 25, up 
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A THOUGHTFUL gift — the 
Sweeper-Vac. Its thorough effi- 
ciency leaves no cause for regret. It will per- 
form those duties to which other cleaners are 
limited — and in addition will mop by 
vacuum hardwood and linoleum floors with 
the exclusive Vac-Mop. No other make 
of cleaner has this valuable feature. 


sweeps 


The gentle-sweeping ‘motor- 
driven brush aided by strong 
suction thoroughly cleans all 
rugs. 





Freshensoftcushiony things, 
furnishings and hard-to- 
reach places with the 
Sweeper-Vac attachments. 





The Vac-Mop captures the 
elusive “‘dust-kitten.”’ Cleans 
itself as it suction-cleans 
hardwood floors. 





Have a home demonstration—by the Sweeper-Vac 
dealer—now! Write for interesting booklet. 


M. S. WRIGHT CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


A Makers since 1908 of Sweeper-Vac Af pliances 


the Vacuum 
Cleaner wi 
the Vac-Mop 








Your electric light company plays a vital part in your city’s 
development. In the interest of your community s progress 
we bespeak toward that company your goodwill, 
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pais? {Read 
Hor Ais 


). dig a wonderful time in the workshop, Santa is ready 
for his annual journey down the world’s chimneys. We 
know of other folks, too, who are ready for Christmas. They 
are the people who haven’t “run themselves ragged” from one 
crowded shop to another, who haven’t spent too much of 
their money, who have selected gifts they know will please, 
yet who did much of their “‘shopping” right at home! What 
sort of gift will answer all these requirements? Why, that’s 
the easiest kind of a question to answer— 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 
Only $1 for 12 Big Issues 


HEN you select The Fournal you send a 
gift that is entertaining, inspiring, helpful; 
that brings increasing joy from this Christmas 
until next. And at its exceptionally low price you 
will doubtless wish to add it to several of your . 
more expensive gifts. 
A superb gift announcement for each person 
whom you choose to delight with a year’s sub- 
scription, will be sent cost-free, in your name, to 
arrive in the Christmas mail. 


Two Other Excellent Gifts 


For any man—The Saturday Evening Post 
52 issues $2 (Foreign $6) 
For any rural home —The Country Gentleman 
52 issues $1 (Foreign $2.50) 


From these three publications you can select sure-to-please 
presents for all your Christmas list. And once your order is 
mailed—there’s a handy form in subscription copies of 
this issue—your Christmas worries are over. 


s.:- &@ & L A D 
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Denleigh Follows the Doctors Advice 


(Continued from Page 7) 


In the midst of his exhortation he stopped 
suddenly and stared blankly all around him. 
What did ke want to do? What an amazing 
question! As faras he could remember it was 
the first time in his life that anybody had 
ever asked him what he wanted todo! Well, 
what did he want todo? Every pulse in his 
body jumped suddenly with the absolute 
precipitousness of his conviction. Almost 
defiantly he swung back to the telephone. 

“Do you really mean that, my dear 
madam?” he demanded. “Do you really 
want to know what I’d like to do tonight?” 

Across the chill and bleakness of 
his rooms—the dingy stretch of 
carpet, the cluttered table of 
well-worn technical books— 
he saw suddenly as in a 
vision a great warm 
room stretching lushly 
from soft Persian rugs 
to a_bright-glowing 
hearth fire and back 
from the hearth fire 
again into a lovely 
morocco-scented 
gloom where tier after 
tier of priceless vol- 
umes, crimson, green, 
ultramarine, woke in 
a twinkle of gold or 
silver lettering to the 
fluctuant flame of the 
firelight. 


ss le tell you what 
Id like to do to- 
night,’’ he cried. 


“That beautiful library of Mr. Med- , . 


way’s—we worked there, you know, the 
last time we checked up the inventories. 
There was a big couch close to the fire, I re- 
member, and a poppy-colored lamp, and a 
wonderful green-and-gold edition of the 
Arabian Nights, almost within reach. I’ve 
never read the Arabian Nights. But after 
you’ve all gone your way to ihe opera, if it 
would be perfectly convenient for me to drop 
in all alone for an hour or so ai 
“Why, certainly,’ acquiesced Mrs. Med- 
way gigglingly, “if it’s something that you 
really want to do! How quaint!” 
“Quaint?” muttered Denleigh and re- 
linquished the telephone receiver with an al- 
most nerveless hand. “What in the world 
have I done?” he fretted. “Insulted my 
chief’s wife! Told her her parties were un- 
bearable! It’s entirely the telephone’s fault,” 
he decided. ‘‘ Being stampeded like that! No 
letter could have forced me into such rude- 





ness. Nor even an invitation spoken on the 
street. It must never happen again. It’s a 
warning!” 


Out of his memory somewhere a long- 
forgotten quotation waked and _ stirred. 
“This way madness lies!” A horrid little 
shiver started at the base of his brain, and 
signaled most incongruously to a sudden 
numbness in one of his fingers. To defy the 
shiver and the numbness, he decided to rush 
right out into the night again. 

“Tt won’t do an atom of harm,” he argued, 
“to walk round a bit first.’ 


T DIDN’T—not an atom! Rather exhila- 

rated indeed by his brisk pace through the 
crowded, lively evening streets, he reached 
his destination at last. Even the pompous 
butler who ushered him to the library could 
not altogether tarnish his expectation. The 
library was just exactly as he had remem- 
bered it. The big couch by the fire was even 
wider than he remembered it. A little table 
that had certainly not been there before stood 
close to the head of the couch. A gleaming 
chafing dish, fairly chuckling with steam, 
betrayed the pleasant aroma of an oyster 
stew. Close beside the chafing dish loomed 
a box of Mr. Medway’s best cigars. 

“Well, I—say!” stammered Denleigh. 

With a thud of finality the pompous butler 
shut the door and left him alone in his glory. 

Whatever his interest in the Arabian 
Nights, it was only human to consume the 
oyster stew first. One of Mr. Medway’s best 
cigars followed in natural sequence. Vaguely 
through the misty haze loomed the coveted 
tier of books. Almost—for an instant as 
though he had snatched woman’s flesh from 











that wave—his fingers flinched at the touch 
of the first volume. Ina purely cursory glance 
he turned a page, glimpsed a word or two 
about rose leaves and trailed the flight of a 
golden peacock across a silver paragraph. 
For sheer esoteric delight he closed the book 
to study the binding again. Spotless, speck- 
less, without a fleck of dust across its gleam- 
ing edges, the exquisite little volume might 
well have just that instant emerged from its 
tissue-paper store wrappings. 
But to Denleigh’s faint astonishment the 
next volume proved quite distinctly dusty, 
not to say cobwebby. As did also 
the next and the next and the 
next. 

Very conscientiously he took 
down the whole set and 
carried it over to the big 

couch to dust it, till 

his handkerchief was 
gray and even his 
hastily improvised 
silk muffler blurred 
utterly of its sheen. 
Speculatively he 
glanced at the clock. 
“Only a quarter of 
nine,” he noted with 
approval. ‘Not so bad, even so,” 
and settled down among the luxuri- 
ous couch pillows with his perfectly 
dusted books. 


HE room grew warmer; the 

colors mellower. His head 
nodded. Splashing through a pool 
of silver after rainbow-colored fishes 
m to amuse the caliph’s fairest and 
most diaphanous daughter, peering 
coyly at him through a pink 
oleander bush, he woke with a jerk of 
astonishment to behold instead the angriest 
and altogether most modern and tailor-made 
young woman that it had ever been his 
fortune to appraise. 

Close by the side of his couch, with her 
scornful young finger all but grazing his nose, 
she stood hurling accusations at him. ‘You 
brute!” she cried. “You beast! You wretch! 
Of all the mean, despicable 

Still with the curious sense of pink oleander 
blossoms blurring his vision, Denleigh strug- 
gled to his feet. “Not at all!” he depre- 
cated hotly. “The Arabian Nights? Why, 
it’s a classic. Everybody ought to read it 
when he’s old enough, even you, even 

For a single instant only a bewilderment 
quite as great as Denleigh’s chased the anger 
from the girl’s face. ‘“Pouf!” she said. 
“Caliphs! And clanking dungeon chains! 
And azure-colored flowers as big as the 
moon! Pouf! I read that when I was in the 
grammar school.” 

“In the grammar school?” Denleigh 
gasped. “Not this Arabian Nights,” he at- 
tested quite abruptly, and commenced to 
gather up the scattered volumes. 

With a little half-smothered cry of defiance 
the girl intercepted the gesture. “Stop!” 
she ordered, “Stop! Give me my letter.” 

“What letter?”? demanded Denleigh. 

“Why, the letter that you came to hunt 
for,” flamed the girl; “the letter that Mr. 
Medway employed you to hunt for.” 

*Well—upon my word!” gasped Denleigh. 
“T don’t know anything about your letter,” 
he attested with unimpeachable genuineness. 
“T came here tonight just to read. Instead 
of going to a stupid, stuffy opera party Mrs. 
Medway was kind enough to let me come 
here instead.” 








HAT?” protested the girl. Incredu- 

lously she began to snatch at the 
books in Denleigh’s arms. “It was in the one 
with the dusted top,” she insisted. “Hal 
always dusts the top so that I can find it 
right away quick.” 

“But they’re all dusted now,” confided 
Denleigh quite bluntly. “I took rather 
particular pains with them indeed.” 

“What?” cried the girl. In a veritable 
wail of despair she sank down in a little heap 
on the floor. ‘Oh, where—where is it?” she 
cried. ‘They’ll be home any moment now. 
They’ll ——” 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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then Christmas morning would find 
every girl in the land made happy with 
a dozen pairs at least. But— 








Be sure to give silk hose that will 
f \ carry their Christmas happiness way 

43 over into midsummer. Give Humming 
= Birds—they wear. And they hold their 
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7 
— 8. Garter-run stop. 

9. Extra length. 
10. Snug-fitting anklesand feet. 
11. Knit, not stretched to size. 
12. Fit is permanent. 
13. All colors fadeless 


AAW 14. Knit in three styles to fit 


v If Wishes Were Silk Hose 


jaunty fit, their rich luster and color Sold only in reliable stores—never by 
AS to the end. house-to-house canvassers. 
READ “THE STORY OF A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.’ 
Not advertising, but a real text book used in many schools. Free copy on request. | 


200 Fifth Avenue 


J ' 
Dp umming’ Bird 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 


! ~ WEARS LONGER 


a | 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS - CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
New York Office: 
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Made in One Good 
Uniform Grade Only 
-— 1. Newest shades, always. 
y 2. Pure thread silk body. 
i 3. Free from heavy and light 
= , a places. : 
One Pair of Humming Birds 4. No “‘loading” to give arti- Ff Three PairsofHumming Birds 
in Special Christmas Box ficial weight. in Special Christmas Box 
4 Single pairs of Humming Birds in oP ; 5. pg oe ee ent for Your merchant will pack any assort- 
charming holiday boxes, containing eae SGl6 GHG Shove Neel. ment of three pairs of Humming Birds 
> pwenere 4 paneled gift card, ready . Reinforced heels and toes. ve with engraved card in beautifully dec- 
= F 7 for your signature. . Tops, elastic lisle, doubled. = orated box. 











Learn the “secret” of Humming Bird’s 
beauty, fit, durability and fadelessness 
in the fourteen features shown above. 
Thirty fashionable shades afford you a 
wide and “colorful” choice. 











Humming Birds are knit in three styles Si 
to fit slender, medium and stout figures. 
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Springtime, youth’s lilting laughter, the tin- 
gling blossoming joy of life’s sunlit morning! 
Skirl of pipes beyond a high green hill— 


Thrush-songs answering across gleaming blue 












T.Pive 


lakes— i: 
The redolence of May’s choicest flowers— Par! 


A veritable bouquet of Spring herself— : Wrenner 
The flattering fragrance of Sweet-and- , 


Twenty— 
FLORAMYE is the sweetness of the 


sunshine soul—the scent-harmony of 
the blithe, cheery spirit with a bit 0’ joy- 
ous banter on her lips. Be she blessed 
with merry eyes of blue, or be they 
bonnie and brown, if a light song is in 
the heart of her and in her wonder- 
ing glance hides a seeking for elves and 
pixies and wee folk in flowering thickets, 


then FLORAMYE is her very own! 
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Saris Jrance 


Fondee En1774 


Boras Sarfumes f Grsonalit Y 
eauty Secrets and 
and mosediinguished Parner of Eranee~ G% udres de Lice 


has just published a charmingly illustrated and 
authoritative booklet entitled “Three Centuries 
of Beauty Secrets.” It is a most complete and 
comprehensive guide to modern beauty in the 





Ai your favorite Chop 





You « 
personalized uses of Parfums, Poudres, Rouges, and 5 
Sachets, and other Toilettries. This booklet, which . po) 
is a compliment to the beautiful women of LT. PIVER. INC. 118 East 16th. St . NEWYORK City “—— 
cAmerica, from the exclusive Glouse of PIVER, jtokbe : s . aie ; 
‘Paris, will be sent you free upon request. ° CHAS BAEZ, Selling Agent forU.S. aint 
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“Chap ps) 


| -then you ps know 
: of the ant 


“Precious Moisture’? 


Do you know why you only chap in 
Winter? 

The skin’s own moisture keeps it love- 
liest and in cold weather this wonder- 
ful moisture is not only reduced but 
the sharp winds dry it away faster. 
You know the rest . . . red hands, 
scaly skin, which washing and powder 
only make worse! 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion will exactly 
replace this “precious moisture”. Feel 
how gloriously you can smooth away, 
with your finger tips, the rough dried 
skin and how soft and fresh it leaves & 
your face. After housework too, 
Frostilla Lotion will keep your hands 
lovely. 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. 
The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New 
York. Established 1873 by the late Clay 
W. Holmes. Selling Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., New York, Toronto, 
London & Sydney. 




















































































=~ RECIPES 
on appiication 


You can be aGood 
Cook by using a 


Taylor 


Oven Thermometer 
/fycur Dealer cannot supply You, Writ. 
Tavlor Instrument Companies 

Rochester, N.Y. 


There's a Fycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 











‘Eversbody loves to play 


PARCHEESI 


You can buy Parcheesi most places where toys 


and games are sold. If you can’t get it at the 
store, complete set will be mailed to you post 
paid upon receipt of $1.00. Address Dept. L. 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
620 Broadway, New York 
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In the sheer contagion of her panic, Den- 


leigh dropped down on the floor beside her. . 


“What kind of a letter was it?” he ques- 
tioned. 

Sweeping through a blur of white pages, 
the girl stopped only long enough to cast a 
single glance of scorn across her shoulder. 
“Why, a love letter—naturally,” she said. 

“Ves, of course,” admitted Denleigh. 
“But was it a flat one, I mean, or 

Once again the girl’s scornful eyes slashed 
across him. “Are love letters apt to be 
flat?” she-said. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” confided Den- 
leigh. ‘‘To tell the truth, I never had one.” 

“What?” said 
the girl. 





Denleigh Follows the Doctor’ Advice 


(Continued from Page 156) 





“No, not specially happy,” admitted the 
girl quite frankly. “I found it indeed rather 
dull. Books or boys—boys or books! Unless 
you’re really awfully keen about one or the 
other, I don’t see very much in it. And then, 
when I came home—well, you know how it 
is!” Rather amazingly again the twinkle 
came back to her eyes. ‘After you’ve been 
under foot just about so long, your father 
begins to wonder why in the world you don’t 
attach yourself to a worthy young job, and 
your stepmother why you don’ t attach your- 
self to a worthy young man.’ 

‘So you thought you’d settle both mat- 
ters at one and the same time—what?” 
laughed Denleigh in 
spite of himself. 





“But what I 
meant, of course.” 
he hastened to af- 
firm, ‘‘this letter— 
was it just a sheet 
of paper, or folded 
in an 

Even as he ques- 
tioned it, the dan- 
gling volume in his 
hand fluttered open 
to disgorge a thin 
white envelope. 
Avidly the girl 
reached out to re- 
cover the fugitive. 

‘““There!’’ she 





ROM face in 

that single in- 
stant all the anxiety 
faded, the flaming 
accusation, the tem- 
pestuous strain. A 
perfectly palpable 
flare of constraint 
passed over her, a 
desire to account for 
herself, to explain. 

““T—I’m Mr. 
Medway’s private 


NAL with its 





OU know a woman 

whose sole pleasure is 
her home. She loves to cook money ” 
and clean. Her house is al- 
ways immaculate. She is 
gasped. continually rearranging the 
furnishings, making new color 
schemes, moving furniture. 
Nothing delights her somuch 
as a new idea for her hobby. 
And you can give her no 
more pleasing gift than a 
subscription for the Jour- 
“Better House- duty. 
keeping Department.” 


“Vou’d hardly 
call my present job 


m ° | icularly 

cA Better Gift ee epee 
for the 

Better Ftousekeeper 


you?” asked the girl 
a bit dryly. “I just 
took it as a chance 
to do something. 
But when it comes 
down to the ques- 
tion of being happy, 
unless you’ve got 
either brains or 





HAT about 

beauty?” 
Denleigh cried 
quite brazenly. 

The girl on the 
floor gave a little 
start and jumped to 
her feet. ““What— 
did—you—say?”’ 
she frowned. 

“T said ‘duty,’” 
retracted Denleigh. 
“Brains, money or 
How’s that 
for a trilogy?” 

‘You didn’t 
either,” denied the 








secretary,’’ she con- 

fided with quite un- 

expected ingenuousness. “Oh, not at his 
mill, you know. That would take somebody 
awfully wise. But here at his home, I mean. 
I’m cataloguing his geological specimens at 
present, in his museum upstairs. And after I 
get through that, I’m going to do the books. 
But if he doesn’t know any more about 
books,”’ she murmured, ‘“‘than he does about 
geology 

The unopened letter in her hand crackled a 
little, as though with some sudden and purely 
spasmodic twitch of her fingers. Frowningly 
foraninstant she bent toconsider the crumpled 
envelope, then glanced up at Denleigh again 
with an expression so frankly mischievous, 
not to say audacious, that it almost took his 
breath away. 

“Tm having a bit of an affair—that is, a— 
a sort of an affair—with Mr. Medway’s 
son,” she confided quite archly. And then 
the most astonishing little tremor crept sud- 
denly into her voice. “It isn’t right, is it?” 
she demanded most amazingly. “That is, 
not just right, carried on so sort of secretly 
and clandestinely in your employer’s house?” 

“Well—well, I admit it seems to involve 
an occasional complication,” admitted Den- 
leigh. 

“Oh, hang the complications!” brightened 
the girl. “It’s having the affair itself that 
worries me. And yet one’s got to have some- 
thing, unless of course one has got either 
brains or money.” 

“And haven’t you?” questioned Denleigh 
quite bluntly. 





O HIS consternation the girl seemed to 
consider the question a sincere one. “My 
father has got the brains,” she admitted, 
“and my stepmother seems to have the 
money. But I? One tries so hard to be 
happy,” she finished just a bit drearily. 
“What have you tried?” asked Denleigh 
with a sudden acceleration of interest. As 
one sufferer seeking a panacea from another, 
the question fairly leaped from his lips. 
“Oh, I tried college,” said the girl. 
“Well, that was happy, wasn’t it?” 


girl hotly. ‘‘You 
said ‘beauty.’”’ 

“Well, what if I did?” argued Denleigh. 
i Certainly , With your looks—and your fath- 
er’s brains—and your mother’s money 4 
he countered cautiously. 

With a quite unexpected chuckle the girl 
swung round toa mirror. ‘ Hal does like my 
looks,” she admitted. 

“He certainly shows very good taste,” 
murmured Denleigh. 

Still chuckling to herself, the girl turned 
to her letter. With her finger just slipping 
through the flap of the envelope she turned 
and glanced back at Denleigh. ‘The reason 
why we’re so secret about it,”’ she explained, 
“is because his mother wants him to marry 
a girl in Detroit. And his father is terribly 
keen to ally him with a prominent mill 
family in Canada. And there was a young 
widow in Honolulu who > her smooth 
brow furrowed faintly. 

“He’s—he’s been just a little bit wild, you 
see,” she explained. “But he isn’t of course 
any more—that is, I don’t think he is,” she 
faltered. 








AGERLY she bent to her letter. Infi- 
nitely less eagerly Denleigh began to 
replace the green-and-gold volumes in the 
bookcase. A little gasp from the other end 
of the room swung him sharply around. 
“Why—why, how funny!” the girl said. 
Perplexedly she resurveyed the envelope. 
“Why, just listen to this!”’ she cried out. 
And she read: 


Dearest and most wonderful Carmeletta: Since 
that marvelous Sunday evening at the Country 
Club I can’t think of anything except just you- 
you—you! Your eyes, your hair, your laugh! 
Those absurd scarlet slippers toed with real 
mouse heads! That weird perfume you use— 
‘Breeze Across a Wilted Poppy,” was that what 
you called it? 

Did you get my roses Monday? And were 
they what you liked—what you really wanted, 
I mean? If they weren’t, I'll kill the florist. 
Anyway, just to play safe, we’ll make it orchids 
on Wednesday. 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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The greatest Gift 
for the whole family 


SAVAGE 


WASHER & DRYER 


Has no wringer—needs none 


For Mother: 


It means the satisfaction 
of being able to launder 
everything herself—from tini- 
est ’kerchief to largest com- 
forter—without risk of in- 
jury to person or wash; 
without need of “set” tubs, 
and without even putting her 
hands in the water! 





For Father: 


It means a clothes was*ter 
as safe and practical as if 
mother had planned it--as 
simple and sturdy as father 
would dui/d it. Only five ma- 
jor parts; no reversing, rock- 
ing, plunging or wringing 
mechanism. No oiling needed for years. 





For Grandmother: 


It means realization of the 
laborious hours she would 
have saved—less ironing for 
herself and family, because 
its wringerless drying leaves 
no deep * ‘wringer- creases” to 








be ‘oumed out—less sewing, too, because 
it never pulls off or breaks buteons or 


fasteners! 


The Savage is tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
and Tribune (N. Y.) Institutes, Priscilla Proving Plant, 
Today’s Housewife, etc. 


Send for this big 
FREE 
BOOK 


“Keeping out of Hot Water,” 
written by Ethel R. Peyser. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
\ CORPORATION 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Dept. L 
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Introduced by 
the Best Stores of 
America This Season— 


SUNBEAM 
GIFT Boxes 
New and Unusual 
ART PAPER BOXES 


to make your gifts 
more beautiful! 


Happy verse, rare touches of color 
and Nineteen uncommon Art ideas 
beautify these Sunbeam Paper 
Boxes—and provide gift containers 
far beyond the ordinary. Made in 
Fifty-five sizes and there's 


A SUNBEAM 
GIFT BOs 
FOR EVERY GIFT! 


Inexpensive—I Oc to $1.50 


Sunbeams on sale in a leading 
Department Store in every city. 
Or write us for your nearest 
dealer. 
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The ‘different’ gift for Christmas 


—a beautiful parchment 
shade that’s quickly made! 










Complete lamps, with shades 
and bases, decorated to har- 
monize with draperies, other 
lamps, ete., are easily, quickly 
made at home. You don't need 
experience; you don’t have to 
bean artist. We tell you how. 

It's fascinating, too. Our new 
catalog, §6L, shows over 2000 illus- 
trations of shades, vases, white china, 
materials, etc., everything you need 
to make parchment shade lamps at 
half price or less! 

Our new bock, “How to Make 
Parchment Shades", with over 150 
designs and color combinations, 7 
reveals the secret of the new 
“Lustreraft™ for coloring vases, ‘ 
candlesticks, bowls, etc.—No 
firing needed. 

Write today. The catalog is FREE; book only asc. Get 
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Nothing is 
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Denleigh Follows the Doctors Advice 


(Continued from Page 159) 


How Id live till next Sunday if it wasn’t for 
Wednesday I don’t know. The Hotel Mexlo, 
you understand? One o’clock in the Persian 
dining room? The little table by the fountain? 
Don’t you dare be a minute late, for with only 
sixty minutes to give me I just couldn’t stand 
it, that’s all. And all joking aside, I am not, as 
I trust you have already observed, a man to be 
trifled with. Devotedly, and for all time, yours, 

HAL. 

“Well, there is ardor for you, certainly.” 

“Yes, yes. But how funny,” persisted the 
girl. ‘My name, you see, doesn’t happen 
to be Carmeletta. Though the envelope is 
certainly addressed to me, and the hand- 
writing indisputably Hal’s.” 


HE book in Denleigh’s hand dropped to 

the floor. ‘‘ What is your name?” he said, 
then raised a protesting hand. ‘No, don’t 
tell me. I believe I’d rather you wouldn’t. 
Just a fancy, of course. But we’ll hardly meet 
again, and for a reason that I can’t quite 
explain—the way you happened and every- 
thing —I think I'll just remember you as 
‘The Girl in the Pink Oleander Bush.’” 

“¢Pink oleander bush’?” cried the girl. 
“Why, what sense does that make?” 

“None at all,”’ hastened Denleigh. 

“You don’t look,” she rallied, “like a man 
who would call a girl ‘The Girl in the Pink 
Oleander Bush.’” 

“Don’t I?” murmured Denleigh. “What 
do I look like?” he demanded. 

“Tf you were lost, you mean, and I were 
trying to advertise you, how would I describe 
you?’’? To Denleigh’s consternation, she 
began to walk slowly round and round him. 
“Why, I—should—say—I—think: 

Lost—A tall, lonely man. About forty. 
When last seen was wearing a brown business 
suit. Would look distinctly better in gray on 
account of rather romantic eyes. Ditto hair. 
Finder please 

“Oh, pshaw!” sniffed Denleigh. Stiff with 
formality, he bent like an automaton to re- 
cover the letter that slipped flutteringly from 
the girl’s fingers. Still sniffing scorn and 
stiffening with formality, he began to shove 
the precious volumes back into their places. 

“Carmeletta—Carmeletta,” he began to 
sing-song to himself. ‘‘Dearest and most 
wonderful Carmeletta!’ What an extraor- 
dinary name! I don’t think I ever heard 
it before—except—except—” he turned 
and glanced back half speculatively at his 
companion—‘“ that new dancer at the vaude- 
ville theater? Parmeletta, Carmeletta—just 
which is it?” 





UT of the shadows the girl’s face turned 

up quite sharply again into the light. 
“‘Wha-at?” she said. “Oh, 
why yes, of course. Why, 
of course it’s that Carme- 
letta! Those little mice on 
her slippers—why, there 
was a picture of them, 
wasn’t there, in the Sunday 
papers.” Vehemently, with 
swift-moving fingers, she 
began to tear the letter 
into shreds. ‘‘ Wonderwhat 
she’ll think when she 
gets mine?” she chortled. 
“Because of course that’s 
just what happened —a 
mix-up in the envelopes. Mine usually begin 
‘Naughty Little Spitfire’ or ‘Enchanting 
Little Vixen’ or a 

“Oh, pshaw!” ventured Denleigh paci- 
fyingly. “Any man’s apt to make a mis- 
take.” 

Like the flash of a dagger the girl’s glance 
slashed across his. “It isn’t Hal’s mistake 
that I’m thinking of,” she murmured with 
quite irrelevant coolness, “but of mine— 
ever to have believed in him.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” parried Denleigh weakly. 
“Tt isn’t an absolute crime for a man to 
take an actress to lunch.” 

“Who said it was a crime?” flared the 
girl. Something infinitely deeper than pique 
kindled suddenly on her face. “But it is a 
crime,” she asserted, “to lie about it. Sun- 
day, you see, was my birthday,” she con- 
fided just a bit tremulously. “But Hal 
telephoned that his grandmother was ill. 
And Wednesday is the day that he and I 
usually lunch together at the Mexlo. They 








have rather a special orchestra that day. 
They always play a little tune called— 


““¢ Have a heart! Have mine! 
Take me for thine!’ 


I was thinking rather specially about it this 
week—whether I would or not.” 

“Oh, dear!” capitulated Denleigh. 

“Oh, I don’t care,” rallied the girl almost 
instantly. “That is, I don’t think I do. It 
just makes me feel a little—a little bit faint.” 
Searchingly for a moment she turned and 
glanced all around the room. “Usually,” 
she confided, ‘when I work late, Mrs. Med- 
way leaves an oyster stew for me.” 

A most unhappy grin spread across Den- 


’ leigh’s face. ‘‘What?” he protested. “Why, 


what an idiot Iam! I thought it was for me. 
I ate it myself.” Blankly for an instant the 
two stood and stared at each other. It was 
the girl who laughed first. 

“Oh, let me order you some more,” begged 
Denleigh. “If they haven’t got it here, let 
me run out and get you something.” 


-RUMBLING motor car outside, a ring- 
ing peal of the doorbell proclaimed the 
advent of an intruder. 

“Oh, no—no—no,” protested the girl. 
“There are my friends now. It’s just ex- 
actly half-past ten.” She glanced up half 
askance athim. “After all, you’ve been very 
nice,” she said. A small ungloved hand 
ventured timidly toward him. “I’m—I’m 
sorry I was so hateful when I first came in,” 
she confessed. “Would you—would you care 
to shake hands?” 

But even as Denleigh reached out his own 
sturdy fingers for the greeting, he seemed to 
see the doctor’s shrewd eyes studying, scruti- 
nizing, challenging him. Once again from 
an unfathomable distance he heard a man 
laugh, and knew that man to be himself. 

“Shake hands?” he cried out quite madly. 
“No! It would bore me to distraction!” 
And he bent and kissed the astonished girl’s 
pink cheek instead! An instant later, roused 
by the bang of the front door, he pulled him- 
self together with a terrible effort and found 
himself alone. ‘‘Well—upon my word!’ he 
gasped. And he bolted for his lodgings, where 
sleep at last blotted out even shock and 
remorse from his reeling senses. 

It was not till the gray November dawn 
that he roused himself to consider the in- 
cidents of the evening before. To be per- 
fectly frank, it was the gloom and chill of his 
rooms that he considered first. Frowningly 
he lay and watched the dawn like a vague 
derisive finger pick out the worn threads 
of the carpet, the battered legs of the table, 
the crack across the mir- 
ror. 


“AND I’m making nine- 
teen thousand dollars 
a year!”’ he cried out sud- 
denly as though a pain had 
smitten him. “And I’m 
not stingy either. Just so 
everlastingly busy — and 
bored — that’s why I’ve 
never noticed things.” 

Scrambling out of bed 
he jumped into his blanket 
wrapper and fled to the 
telephone. Now at last he would tell the 
doctor just what he thought of him for foist- 
ing such absurd ideas on a sick man’s mind. 
But even with the doctor’s voice already grop- 
ing out toward his voice, he changed his mind 
suddenly. After all, he argued, there had been 
no great harmdone. Part of the evening had 
certainly been very pleasant, rather glowing 
toremember. ‘‘ Hello—hello—hello!” groped 
the doctor’s impatient voice. 

“Oh—hello!” rallied Denleigh. ‘This is 
Denleigh. Just thought I’d call you up 
and—and report.” 

“Report what?” said the doctor. 

“Oh, just that I guess you were right, 
after all,” stammered Denleigh, “about my 
being in a kind of rut. Thought you might 
like to use the testimonial.” 

“Testimonial?”’ questioned the doctor. 

“After taking a single dose of your ad- 
vice,’ murmured Denleigh, “I have already 





(Continued on Page 162) 
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That’s the way 
Drano works. Just 
sprinkle a little in 
stopped-up or lazy 
drains—its boiling, 
scouring action 
quickly dissolves grease, hair, 
lint and other refuse, leaves 
pipes free-flowing and sanitary. 

Drano positively cannot harm 
porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 


A necessity in laundry, bathroom 3 
and kitchen—wherever there are Ay 
drains. Saves plumber bills, delays § 
and bother. 

Get acan and try it. Your grocer, a 
druggist or hardware dealer can sup- 
ply you. If not, send 25c for full t 
sized can. The Drackett Chemical | 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 4 
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Do you know what BUR-TEX 

Wool Fabric rugs really are? 
They are a new creation, manufactured by 
our new patented process, trade mark regis- 
tered, they established a new standard of 
service, beauty and economy in rugs. 


Introductory Offer 
SPECIAL fo You 


Every reader of this magazine is entitled to 
one of our BUR-TEX rugs for $3.50 postpaid. 
Size 27 x 54 inches (only one size in this offer). 

We want to quickly introduce these rugs in 
every community in America. Tell us the color 
you prefer and we will please you. 

Send no money-—pay the postman. After 5 days’ 
trial if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return it to us and we will refund your money. 

They lie flat, stay flat. They will not curl or 
crumple. The select, virgin wool face makes a 
soft, woolly finish, desirable for any room, espe- 
cially bedrooms. A splendid Holiday suggestion. 


Address Rug Department D-1 
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A gift that 
makes sweeping easy 


F all gifts, those that lighten 

daily tasks kindle keenest 

gratitude. The Bissell sweeper 

is such a gift. It will serve faith- 

fully month after month for 

years—a constant source of 
_ comfort.and convenience. 


Sweeps thoroughly as well as easily 
—dust, grit, crumbs, lint, thread. All 
yield to the gentle, refreshing, pure 
bristle, revolving brush. Saves many 
precious minutes every day, for sweep- 
ing is a frequent duty. Then just a 
thumb pressure empties it. And no 
upkeep, but always ready for work. 


Women want a second sweeper for 
upstairs regardless of other cleaning 
devices they may use periodically. 

““Cyco” Ball Bearing Bissells at around $5 
or $6, other grades for less, also patterns es- 
pecially handsome in design, finish and fit- 
tings. Play-size (Toy) Bissells for a few dimes. 
At furniture, hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. Booklet on request. 


Carpet Sweeper 


No woodwork is 
disturbed except 
quarter-round 
at baseboard. 
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Put your floor- 
ing problems 
up to our ex- 
perienced 
experts. We 
will gladly 
serve you. 


Modernize your home 


with %-in. Oak Flooring 

laid right over the old soft- 

wood floors, at little expense 
Your new floors will then be gw 
as beautiful and permanent 
as if oak had been laid orig- 
inally. The cost will not 
exceed that of a new carpet. 
Oak floors save housework; 
they are sanitary. 


Mail the coupon below for Everlasting Beauty 
your copy of our new | eee ae | 
booklet, containing the _...’ 
new color finishes. \ fo 
eee ee \ Stary 
ter 4 
| Oak FLOORING BUREAU ee 
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| Where to Use Oak Floors.” 
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Denleigh Follows the Doctor's Advice 


(Continued from Page 761) 


insulted one of the principal hostesses of the 
city, stolen an oyster stew, and kissed an un- 
known girl.” 

“What? What? What’s that?” cried the 
doctor. 

With an acrimony of which he had never 
dreamed himself capable, Denleigh slammed 
down the receiver. Still tingling with the 
faint exhilaration of the encounter, he plunged 
into his ice-cold tub, finished his dressing, 
and started out for 
breakfast and the office. 

Ominously, at the front 
door his acrid-faced land- 
lady blocked the pas- 
sage with well-studied 
casualness. ‘“‘It’s a 
chilly morning,” she es- 
sayed. 

“Indisputably,’’ ac- 
quiesced Denleigh. 

“They say it will be a his 
very cold winter,” per- Tse 
sisted the weather 
prophet. 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,” said Denleigh. 

“Coal will be very high,” regretted the 
landlady. “I—I wonder if you’d care to pay 
a little more rent for your rooms?” 

“What?” bristled Denleigh instantly. 
“You too! With conditions at the mill as— 
with conditions at the mill as ——” Witha 
really herculean effort he squared his shoul- 
ders. “No; I’ll be hanged if I will,” he said. 
“Tt would bore me absolutely to distraction. 
I’ve got the worst lodgings in town, as it is. 
The dingiest, the most ill-ventilated—and 
I’m moving out on the first of the month 
anyway.” 


E PASSED haughtily down the ancient 
brownstone steps into the street. ‘“‘ Now 
indeed I am emancipated,” he said. 

Yet even with this glow and exultation 
upon him, he experienced a frank pang of re- 
gret that the president of the Country Club 
was the first man to hail him at breakfast. 

“Hello there, Denleigh,” hailed the presi- 
dent from the next table; “you’re just the 
man I wanted to see.”” Ominously the hearty 
voice lowered itself to a confidential whisper. 
Just the tone alone woke the old familiar 
dread in Denleigh’s mind, the acute fear of 
social involvement, the need of explanations, 
the necessity for excuses. “It’s getting on 
toward the holiday time, you know,” per- 
sisted the whispering voice, “‘and we thought 
here at the club it would be rather a neat 
idea to get up a bit of a purse for the chef. 
So if you’d care to chip in a little something, 
a gold piece, for instance?” 

In mingled emotions of relief and annoy- 
ance Denleigh sat and stared at the inter- 
rogator. It was at least not a social obliga- 
tion, a dance, a dinner, a lecture. And yet— 
certainly he began to feel very chilly again 
in the pit of his stomach. 

“Well—well, really, Peters,” he parried, 
“don’t you think it’s rather a shaky year to 
be putting through a thing like that? Lots of 
the fellows are feeling pinched, I know. And 
as for me, with—with conditions at the mill 
as—as ” Abruptly with a little gasp he 
bit the trite sentence right off in the middle 
and slammed down his hand on the table. 
“No, by Jove! I'll be hanged if I’d care to,” 
he cried out. “It would bore me indeed to 
distraction.” He jumped to his feet. ‘In 
the first place,” he attested, “he’s the worst 
chef we’ve ever had, the meanest, the most 
unobliging! In the short year he’s been with 
us the service has fallen off fifty per cent. 
And you know it. In my own case, for in- 
stance” —furiously he pointed to the un- 
touched plate before him. 





“ TUST because he thinks I’m a bachelor— 

timid — don’t know anything — every 
morning by the same meaching waiter this— 
and this—and this! Warmed-over hash, 
and—and half-stewed gristles, and bare bones 
fried in garlic. ‘And would Mr. Denleigh 
care to try this most enchanting fricassee?’”’ 
With increasing fury he turned to the speech- 
less waiter and ordered the table cleared. 
“No! No! No!” hecried. “It would bore 
‘Mr. Denleigh’ to distraction! Bring me 
broiled guinea chickens,” he ordered, “or a 
steak, or something really fit to eat.” 






“Why—why, Denleigh!” protested the 
astonished president. “I had no idea you 
felt like this. So many of the fellows were 
interested in the plan. But—if you don’t 


think it’s a good idea, why, what do you think 
is a good idea?” 

_ To the president’s astonishment all the 
wrath faded from Denleigh’s face. Grinning, 
he sank down into his chair again and began 
to butter a roll. 


“ Ah-h,” grinned Denleigh, 
“now you're talking. 
What do I think is a good 
idea? ~Why’’—across his 
grin suddenly flickered an 
expression that was al- 
most wistful—‘“‘ really, 
Peters, you know, it’s not 
a half-bad idea some- 
times to ask the other 
fellow what he’d like to 
do.” 

Almost like one in a 
dream Denleigh sat with 
narrowed eyes staring off 
into some sort of specula- 

tion. Then he straightened up suddenly and 

stared at the president. 


4 OW about this holiday-reward affair for 

some servant at the Country Club; vou 
ask me what I’d like to do about it, really like, 
I mean. Well, here it is: Out in a corner of 
the barns or garages somewhere, there’s an old 
negro hostler who’s been with the club twenty 
years. Crowded out of his real job by the 
honking motors, he’s been retained year after 
year at a mere beggarly pittance. Old in his 
hands of course, old in his feet, old in his head 
even, but never in his heart. Out on the golf 
courses we all run into him now and then; 
down at the boathouse, over at the bowling 
alleys, doing some thankless chore that no- 
body else wants to do—always willing, al- 
ways courteous, never refusing a tip, but 
never looking for one; giving you always 
more than you give him—and a smile thrown 
in besides. He comes from the West Indies, 
I understand. It’s sunny in the West Indies 
now, I suppose. The old fellow’s got a bit of 
a cough, I noticed last week—‘hankerin’ in 
his stomach’ for pomegranates or something 
like that. I’ll send him home for the winter, 
if the rest of you fellows will rake up some 
clothes for him. Those golf stockings you 
wore last Sunday would look nice—in the 
West Indies,” grinned Denleigh, as he slashed 
his first cut across a juicy steak. 

On the blustering street half an hour later 
he congratulated himself quite frankly on 
the attitude he had taken toward the chef. 

“That was a rattling good breakfast at 
last,” he admitted. “It certainly pays to 
assert one’s self sometimes. I’d have done it 
long ago if I’d ever thought about it.” 

Idly his roving eye swept across the bright 
shop windows. A miniature windmill whirl- 
ing madly to an artificial breeze lured his brisk 
footsteps to a moment’s delay before a toy- 
shop window. In an utter kaleidoscope of 
color and metal and fabric this child’s para- 
dise burst upon his vision—gleaming railroad 
trains and plushy Teddy bears and Noah’s 
arks teeming with weird wooden animals! 

“And not even Christmastime yet,” he 
reflected. ‘This is just ordinary—an every- 
day display.” 


LMOST involuntarily his mind reverted 
to the bleak, toyless home of his own 
childhood, a tiny gray farmhouse tucked in a 
niche of the gray granite hills. Just the gay 
tropical picture on a box of guava jelly sent 
from Cuba had been au esthetic event for a 
whole winter, he remembered; a stray sheet 
of tin foil quite thrill enough for one day! 
Barn chores too heavy for a child’s strength; 
stubborn fields that defied even a strong 
man’s passion! With a shrug of distaste he 
shook the memory from him, turned his back 
on the toy shop and hurried to his office. 
There he plunged with unprecedented zest 
into a consideration of the blueprints for a 
new dye vat. 

“By Jove, that was a good breakfast,” he 
congratulated himself. “And I might have 
been having them for fifteen years, if I’d 
only asserted myself.” 


(Continued in the fanuary Home Journal) 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 











Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 






























Should be a 
FY. ) healthy, happy 
: growing baby if 


* jy’ it has loving care, 
proper food and 
comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 


Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods of every 
kind. Shows 24 styles of white embroidered flannels, in- 
fants’ complete outfits, separate articles, rubber goods, 
baby baskets, hundreds of necessary articles for mother 
and the baby. Suggestions and information on care and 
feeding of the baby of practical value to the expectant 
mother. Copy sent free on request. 

FREE Sample Case 

contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 
sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby flannels 
known; samples of baby white goods, dimities, long cloth, 
nainsook, batiste, antiseptic diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, etc. 
17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 

Complete set of 17 patterns for baby’s first wardrobe, in- 
cluding 9 patterns usually sold at 25c each, 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 











BIG GIFT 


Just think of it! Twelve PURE LINEN handkerchiefs, beau- 
tifully made (torn before hemmed) with hemstitched hems and 
measuring about 10% inches square. This is unquestionably 
one of the greatest values ever offered—each handkerchief guar- 
anteed absolutely new and perfect. In white only. Order now 
for Christmas. Pay on delivery, plus few cents postage. Money 
back promptly if not delighted. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG including five hundred 
dress goods bargains such as Butterfield’s Lingette at 55¢, All 
Wool Dress Flannel, $1.98, Flat Silk Crepe, $1.79, Venise 
Allover Lace, $1.95, Talking Dolls, 98¢, etc. 


W. W. OPPENHEIM, INC. 
America’s and Foremost Fabric House 








Newark, Dept. 3-3, New Jersey 
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“It’s wonderfu 


FEW years ago there was living in a 
large Ohio city a woman who was al- 
most an invalid. 

Her husband was a successful business man, 
and provided every convenience and luxury. 
It was not necessary for the wife to apply her- 
self seriously to any task. And so she was drag- 
ging into middle-age, always finding things 
too hard for her. 

“‘T just can’t do things any more,”’ she would 
say when there was discussion of entertaining, 
outings, or any activity. ‘‘ My feet simply kill 
me. I can’t walk.” 

No one gave much thought to her, because 
there didn’t seem to be any necessity of her 
doing anything. Suddenly she found herself a 
widow, with an estate that consisted of little 
else besides a business organization. 

Her situation was pathetic. Without money 
she was helpless. With the business on her 
hands she was almost as helpless. The only 
solution was for her to continue the opera- 
tion of her husband’s business. 

For two years she worked hard, as hard as 
she could with the handicap that had become 
a really serious matter. But it became more 
difficult, and failure was staring her in the 
face— 


ECENTLY this woman was asked to speak 

to a group of working girls about her ca- 

reer. She was introduced as one of the most 
successful business women of America. 

“The most important thing in my success 
was when I found the right kind of shoes,’’ she 
said. Some of the girls giggled. The words 
seemed strangely out of place. 

But the speaker was unperturbed. ‘I know 
you'll think it is funny for me to say such a 
thing,’’ she continued, ‘but Iam talking about 
my success, and I know how and why I have 
achieved it. 

““When I started out I was almost a physical wreck. I felt 
unable to stay at my desk during the day. My feet hurt 
continuously. My mind was distracted. I didn’t seem able 
to concentrate on the business problems. I was facing ruin. 

“Then I found the shoes I have worn from that day to 
this. I say deliberately that they were the most important 
thing in helping me win out. They made my feet comfort- 
able. They made me feel like walking and being on my feet. 
They made me capable. 

“And I am going to explain the features of them, so you 
girls will understand. I wish I could make you all realize 
how important this is. I know I could help many of you to 
success, if you would believe what I’m saying. 

“This shoe is built to give a correct walking base. It does 
not allow the foot arch to sag and become strained. You all 
know that the feet must bear the weight of the body. That 
foot strain means more than mere discomfort. It makes 
your limbs ache. It makes you feel tired and dull and 
‘draggy.’ It makes you unfit for work. 

“Well, this shoe eliminated all of that. Also, it was so 
designed that it aided circulation of the blood. The inside 
of the sole is flat, so the foot may spread out naturally when 
weight is placed on it. There is no cramping of the blood- 
vessels and nerves. 

“You girls know what it means to feel all fagged out 
before noon. You know what it means to leave your work 
in the afternoon and be so tired you can hardly get home.”’ 

They were listening eagerly now. Here, for the first time, 
they were learning of a practical help for them. 

“This shoe will make you feel young; it will make you feel 
like running and jumping. You'll enjoy dancing in the 
evening, no matter how hard you have worked.” 

But there was much more that we shall not try to repeat 
here. She explained the careful fitting, how the Arch Pre- 
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Little chapters from the story 
of how the Arch Preserver 
Shoe changed the ideas of 
the Nation. No. 6 


a 


server Shoe is measured so that it places the foot arch on 
the built-in bridge exactly right. 

But we must quote just a little more. ‘‘It’s so wonderful 
to feel like working, girls! You can make your work a 
pleasure, or you can let it be drudgery. You can be success- 
ful as you deserve, or you can suffer defeat and discourage- 
ment. 

“T say frankly that I am quite sure I should never have 
succeeded without these shoes. I simply couldn’t work, 
until I found out how to make myself fee/ like working.” 

Then she looked about the room, and there was a smile 
on her face. ‘I know what you are thinking. You think this 
shoe is ugly like most shoes that are supposed to be com- 
fortable. 

“Well, it isn’t. That’s what makes it so wonderful. You 
can wear moccasins and be comfortable, and also have use- 
ful feet. You can wear sandals and have the same result. 

“But you can wear this shoe and have healthy, comfort- 
able feet—and also be well groomed. I wear it everywhere. 
I have ten pairs, and I never feel out of place anywhere.”’ 


Success and joy of living! How closely the two are asso- 
ciated. How much a woman’s life depends on feeling like 
doing things. 

Do you feel like doing your housework? Do you feel like 
having the Griggs’ over to dinner next Thursday? Do you 
feel like walking with your husband in the evening? Do you 
feel like being on your feet anywhere? 

The Arch Preserver Shoe has made hundreds of thousands 
of women fee/ like doing things—anything! It is easy to 
understand why this shoe has changed the footwear ideas 
of the Nation. 


THE 


SHOE 


ARCH PRESERVER - 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


eel like working!” 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


Look for this 

Trade-Mark 
It is on the sole and lining of every 
genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold 
by 2000 dealers. Styles for all oc- 
casions. All widths, AAAA to E. 
Made for women and misses by 
only The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; for men by E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
207 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
more than Forty years 


Send for this interesting book- 
let—‘‘HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
FEET YOUNG.” 





on 


Copyright 1924 
The Selby Shoe Co. 
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The Selby Shoe Co., 207 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 197, ‘‘ How 
to Keep Your Feet Young,”’ and name of dealer. 


Suest and No. 
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Pertinent Information 
for Advertisers and 
Advertising Men 


The Ladies’ Home Journal has the largest 
woman’s magazine circulation in the world by 
more than 300,000 copies. For the first six months 
of this year its average net paid circulation was 
2,412,688. This is 327,352 more than the next 
largest and 496,957 more than the third largest. 
These figures are NET PAID—not copies printed. 


The circulation of The Ladies’ Home Journal is 
bought by readers on editorial merit solely. It is 
never sold through schemes—cut rates, “clubbing”, 
premiums and deferred payment plans never being 
employed. It carries no subscriptions in arrears. 


The significant appreciation of this outstanding 
-gize, scope and method of obtaining The Ladies’ 
Home Journal circulation is revealed in its adver- 
tising patronage. This is also by far the largest 
of any woman’s magazine in the world. 


T H E L A D I E i 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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There’s no gift like a watch, nothing used so 
much, consulted so often, carried so long. 








FINE FROCKS 
_ for HALF/ 


2 







°] Start It— 
You Finish It” 
—that is the secret of 
saving more than half the 
cost of your next frock. 


For instance, I'll send you the fine 
quality dress illustrated for $9.95— 
semi-made. I style it, design it, select 
the fabric and the trimmings. I trace 
the pattern right on the cloth and send 
you everything—even a needle. 
you do is cut, sew and trim ac- 
cording to the simple directions fur- 
nished. No dressmaking experience 
required. I guarantee satisfaction 
or money back without question. 
Many styles in smart fabrics to 
choose from. FREE! Write 
for my Style Books at once. 
DOLLY GRAY 
Room 410 
568 Broadway 
New York 
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DOLLY GRA 











}COLOR IT NEW WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 


PAPI 


Serer 





Beautiful home dye- 
ing and tinting is guar- 
anteed with Diamond 
Dyes. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich, permanent 
colors. Each 15-cent 
package contains direc- 
tions so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, sweaters, draperies, cov- 
erings, hangings, everything new. 

Buy “ Diamond Dyes” —noother kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the material 
you wish to color is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


an. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 

600 up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), July 1, 
53 days $550 up. Specially chartered new oil-fuel 
Cunarders; inclusive rates. Specify program desired. 














FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





The e Impossible Pudding 


Order my limousine! Only 
the sword can wipe oui this 
insult to the house of Bar- 
umph!” 

In the center of the divided 
pudding reposed a solitary 
plum. 

Over and above the deaf- 
ening hush that greeted these 
words rose the calm voice of 
André, the Court Composer. 
After bowing to the as- 


(Continued from Page 24) 





“Quite true, sire,’”’ replied 
André, the Court Composer, 
“there is a plum; but there 
are no plums. Your request 
has indeed been carried out 
to the letter, but the letter s 
is not written in the bond.” 

The stirring strains of the 
national anthem, Let Com- 
fort Reign, rang through the 
banquet hall as André, the 
Court Composer, kneeled at 





sembled guests he turned his 
unruffled gaze upon King 
Barumph. In his hand he held the engrossed 
copy of the Christmas menu bearing the 
King’s autographed amendment. He spoke 
as follows: ‘‘Most noble and courteous 
Majesty, permit me to call your august at- 
tention to the royal request made under 
Your Majesty’s own most noble hand and 
seal. If the writing be not forgery, then 
truly has Your Majesty’s royal request been 
carried out to the very letter. It reads as 
follows, ‘Plum Pudding without Plums.’” 

“You lie!” shouted the enraged King. 
“T call all the infernal regions to witness 
there is a plum!” 


the feet of King Comfort. 
At His Majesty’s right stood 
the Princess Gwendolyn smiling audibly 
through tears of happiness. The King 
touched the shoulder of the Court Composer 
lightly with his sword, ‘Arise, Sir Grand 
Duke André, Hereditary Prince of Be- 
quaimia.” Then turning to the Princess he 
said: ‘Gwen, dear, will you take Prince 
André for your wedded husband until death 
do you part?” 

As André rose and took the Princess into 
his arms, Gwendolyn tossed a merry laugh 
over her shoulder. 

“We beat you to it, papa! We were mar- 
ried this morning by the Court Chaplain!” 


(olds, (oughs and Babies 


(Continued from Page 29) 


every one of these twenty or more men 
promptly became ill with pneumonia and 
nearly all of them died from this disease. It 
was not cold weather that caused their ill- 
ness; it was indoor living and the infection 
with the germs of this disease. Pneumonia 
was then unknown in the Arctic regions. It 
was, and still is, a disease of civilization and 
the artificial conditions that accompany such 
a form of living. 

As grown people we may hold ourselves 
responsible for our own delinquencies in this 
respect, and choose for ourselves whether we 
will be well or sick. Babies haven’t this same 
freedom of choice, and the responsibility for 
their health rests with us. 

The prevention of colds includes every- 
thing that will keep the baby in good health. 
Added to this we must take every pre- 
caution to be sure that the baby is not 
exposed to any type of infection. Neither of 
these is at all difficult. From birth the baby 
should be out-of-doors for the greater part of 
each day, except in the most stormy or 
severely cold weather; and even in the 
latter instance the baby may go out if he is 
protected from high winds, dust and extreme 
cold. The baby’s sleeping room and the 
room he is in during the daytime must have 
an abundance of fresh air at all times, with 
the temperature never above sixty-eight 
degrees in the daytime and from fifty to 
fifty-five degrees at night. Overheating of 
rooms is as much of a causative factor in 
producing colds as is a lack of fresh air. 

Overcrowding or the presence of many 
people in the same room with the baby must 
be avoided. 

Next in importance to an abundant supply 
of fresh air at all times of the year, as a pre- 
ventive of colds, is the kind and amount of 
clothing that is worn. Probably there is 
no class of children who take cold more 
readily than those who are habitually over- 
clothed. The proper way to dress children 
is for the temperature of the day and not for 
the time of year. 

As nearly all colds are the result of some 
type of infection, added to lack of physical 
resistance, babies should not be allowed to 
come in contact with any person who has a 
cough or cold. It is probable that all colds 
are transmitted from one person to another 
by means of the fine particles of moisture 
thrown off from the nose and mouth in 
coughing and sneezing. This infection also 
enters the body through the mouth or nose. 

A child should never use a pocket handker- 
chief that has been used by another person, 
and every child should be taught to cover 
his nose and mouth when he coughs and 
sneezes. 


The use of the right kind of food and the 
right methods of feeding is another way in 
which colds may be prevented. Taking cold 
depends so much upon the lack of physical 
resistance that proper nutrition is one of the 
best ways to avoid this as well as any other 
form of infection. 

If the baby reacts well it is advisable to 
give him a cool sponge bath every morning 
or to lower the temperature of the water at 
the end of his tub bath until he becomes ac- 
customed to having what is essentially a cold 
bath each day. If his reaction is not good, 
that is, if his skin is not a good bright pink, 
if his lips and finger nails are at all blue, the 
cold bath should not be given. 

Finally everything possible must be done 
to see that the baby is kept in good health. 
Colds sometimes result from the presence of 
enlarged or diseased tonsils or of adenoid 
growths. When this is so, the best medical 
advice should be obtained as to the wisdom 
of having them removed. Any physical de- 
fect that may be present should be corrected, 
and if colds are frequent or chronic, a definite 
search must be made for anything that may 
be interfering with the child’s health and 
which may be acting as a predisposing cause. 

If a cold does occur, prompt treatment is 
essential and there are many ways in which 
simple colds may be prevented from becom- 
ing more serious ones. No cold, no matter 
how slight it may seem, should be neglected. 
At the first sign or symptom the child should 
be given a dose of castor oil; one tablespoon- 
ful for a child over two years of age and from 
one to three teaspoonfuls under that age. 
The diet should be of foods that are whole- 
some and easily digested. Babies who are 
nursed or bottle fed will not need to have 
their food changed. 

When there is any cough, simple home 
remedies may be used at the beginning; but 
if the temperature goes above normal and 
the cough becomes at all severe, the illness 
should not be temporized with, and a doctor 
should be consulted without delay. Among 
the best of the early home remedies that may 
be used is some form of counter irritation of 
the chest. Rubbing the chest and neck with 
camphorated oil, at least twice each day, 
until the skin shows a good glow is simple 
and often efficacious in lessening the tend- 
ency to cough. It is probable that the rub- 
bing is the helpful part of this procedure, and 
the oil simply makes this possible without 
the harshness that comes with dry rubbing. 
If the camphorated oil is not at hand, plain 
oil, cocoa butter or some other bland grease 
may be used. 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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Clever Women 


clean kitchens and bathrooms 
with new easy method 





LLO 


PATER MOUS Mar OBE 


HOUSEHOLD CLEANSER 








Millions of women use Brillo 
to keep their aluminum utensils 
bright and shiny. 

Clever people are using it to 
clean hundreds of other things, 
too. It makes cleaning so quick 
—so easy. One young wife 
writes that without Brillo she 
would have been a failure at 
housekeeping. 

No messy rags, powder, 
brushes or acid with Brillo. Use 
coupon for test package. 


3RILLO 


CLEANS LIKE LIGHTNING 


Where to Buy A Truly Remark- 
Brillo 


able Guarantee 
mm is or. sold We will give abso- 
at Woolworth, Kresge, lutely free a new alu- 
Kress - ~ y eld pe utensil for any 
pe , har + ham gl old one Brillo fails to 
ceryandgrocerychain Clean. No utensil has 
stores; and 10c and ever been found which 
25c stores. Brillo failed to clean. 








BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Brooklyn, New York LH J-12-24 
10c enclosed. Send generous introductory package 
of Brillo. (FREE SAMPLE if you prefer it!) 


Name_ 





Address 





Dealer’s Name and Address__ 








w 
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‘Le TOBACCO POUCH 


F HE smokes a pipe give 

him a Locktite Tobacco 
Pouch and be 100% sure of 
pleasing. Attractive leathers, 
rubber lined. At cigar stores 
and wherever smokers’ arti- 
cles are sold. Write us if 
dealer cannot supply. 


Genuine Suede Ooze Cowhide, Ooze Calfskin, 


Grey or Imported Buck or 
Brown 2 Capeskin 12 Pigskin 2 


Manufactured and Fully Guaranteed by 
The F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N.Y. 








PEGGY ONEILI 







THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT ‘ 
THIS SCHOOL SET contains a red and blue pencil and 
four black lead pencils, also the wonderful Sheffield Steel 
Pencil Sharpener with pocket clip (just patented). All 
in real leather case with the Child’s Full Name cnpraves 
in 18kt. Gold Letters on pencils and case, gos .. -906 

Six-Inch Celluloid Ruler Given Free with Every Set 
Without Case—12 pencils, any one full name engraved .75¢ 
end Money Order—2c Stamps—or Check 

CHAS. E. RITTER & CO., Dep. M, 101 W. 42d St., NewYork 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 





















OOK, “Your Big yee LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room A-597, Washington, D. C, 
















For the many friends with whom you 
exchange presents—a Hall China Teapot 
offers a happy choice whose moderate cost 
is out of all proportion to the spirit of 
generous friendship which its hospitable 
and shining beauty carries with it. 


And for the season of friendship and 
cheer—for the warm and loyal entertain- 
ment of Christmas callers and visitors— 
nothing takes the place of a steaming cup 
of Hall-brewed tea. 


Most good dealers— write if your favo- 
rite stores do not have them. 


Hall China Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Fire- 
proof Cook ‘ing ame in 


nals 


‘PeAPrOT § 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 
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WHAT WILL IT BE? 
J. Gordon says $4,000 Profit in 2 Months! 


Making and Selling Popcorn Crispettes. Ira Shook, Flint, 
got $365.75 in 1 day. Mrs. Lane, Pittsburg, sold 
8000 packages in one day. 

WE WILL START YOU IN BUSINESS 
Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equip- 
ment. Small capital required; no experience needed. 
Build Business of Your Own. No limit to sale of C risp- 
ettes. Everybody likes this delicious confection. 
PROFIT $1,000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 
Send for book of facts. Con- 
tains letters from others 
shows their places of business, 
tells how and when to start. 
Free. Write now! 

H. W. EAKINS 
1271 High St., Springfield, O. 

























Your Plants—Healthier and 


More Luxuriant ! 


HE remarkable and almost im- 

mediate effects of SUPERIOR 
Plant Food on your garden and 
potted plants is little short of amaz- 
ing. Makesthem freshen up at once 
And how they do grow !—throwi ing 
off new shoots of luxuriant beauty 
and health, with a richer color. 


Just dissolve a level teaspoonful 
of this correctly balanced, scientific 
plant food in water and pour on 
plant at roots. Clean and odorless. 





At your dealer’s—or if he cannot supply you send a dollar bill 
for can of 600 treatments— enough for over a year. Results 
GUARANTEED or money refunded. Trial package 10c. 


THE STADLER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
947 Denison Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 











TO STICK 
SOLD TO HOLD 
10#-15¢ SIZES 
MECORMICK & CO. 


Baltimore 








(olds, (Goughs and Babies 


(Continued from Page 165) 


Mustard plasters and flaxseed poultices 
are of distinct value. When the mustard 
plasters are used they should not be allowed 
to remain on long enough to blister the skin, 
and if flaxseed poultices are used they must 
be hot when they are first applied and taken 
off as soon as they become cool. After the use 
of either it is advisable to rub gently the 
skin with vaseline or cold cream and cover 
the chest with a layer of cotton or several 
thicknesses of cotton flannel. Nasal 
sprays or douches should never 
be used without the consent 
of the doctor, as they may 
result in great harm with 
possible infection of the 
ears. If the nostrils 
are inflamed a small 
amount of white 
vaseline may be gen- ( 
tly inserted in the 
front of each nostril \ 
and this quite fre- 
quently will give relief. 


If an attack of croup does occur the first 
and best home remedy is sirup of ipecac. 
This may be given in doses of half a teaspoon- 
ful to babies of six months of age and from 
one-half to one teaspoonful to older children, 
the doses to be repeated at fifteen-minute in- 
tervals. The purpose of this medicine is to 
induce vomiting, and if the sirup of ipecac is 
not available the child’s throat may be tickled 
with a feather or the mother’s finger used 
for this purpose, or the child may 

be given a third of a teaspoonful 
of mustard or half a tea- 
spoonful of common table 
salt dissolved in a glassful 
of warm, not hot, water. 
Certainly sirup of 
ipecac should be kept 
in all homes where 

there are children. 
If the vomiting does 
not take place after 
two or three doses of 
the ipecac, the child 


ate 





Another way of re- 








lieving a troublesome 





should be given a tea- 








cough or the acute, irri- 

tating, dry cough that 

sounds harsh and “brassy,” 

is by the use of inhalations. 
The easiest way to give these is to 
use a croup kettle, but this is not essential, 
as a homemade method may be substituted 
with equally satisfactory results. Take an 
ordinary pitcher with a wide lip, or a tea- 
kettle. Fill this with boiling water, to which 
has been added compound tincture of ben- 
zoin in the proportion of one teaspoonful to 
each pint of water. If the pitcher is used 
cover the top with a towel, leaving the open- 
ing at the lip of the pitcher free and open so 
that the steam may escape. Hold the 
pitcher under the child’s face so that he may 
breathe in the steam. After the inhalations, 
the child must be protected from any draft, 
and should be kept indoors in a room main- 
tained at an even temperature and not al- 
lowed to become chilled. 

Croup, which is so closely allied to the idea 
of colds in the mind of the mother, is often a 
terrifying disease. It is not common in 
young babies, rarely appearing before six 
months of age. The great majority of cases 
occur when the child is from three to six 
years old. 

The best way to prevent attacks of croup 
is to see that the child is kept in the best 
possible physical condition. Physical defects 
should be corrected, and out-of-door life and 
free ventilation in the living and sleeping 
rooms are essential. Proper feeding and 
avoidance of digestive attacks are of the 
greatest importance, and every effort must be 
made to be sure that the child’s nutrition is 
normal. Added to this, the cool baths in the 
morning and the frequent bathing of the 

neck and chest with cool water will be help- 
ful in the direct prevention of the attacks and 
in increasing the powers of resistance to this 
as well as to all other diseases. 
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™ spoonful of white vase- 

line or a tablespoonful of 

goose grease. Compresses 

made of several thicknesses 

of flannel, wrung out in hot 

water, should be placed around = 
child’s throat and frequently changed, 

that the heat may be constant. The Bro 

kettle, or the inhalation of the steam from 

compound tincture of benzoin mixture, 

should be used as soon as the attack occurs. 

After an attack of croup it is advisable to 
give the child a dose of some simple saline 
cathartic, and citrate of magnesia is excel- 
lent for this purpose. After this the bowels 
should be kept open by the use of some mild 
cathartic such as milk of magnesia, and par- 
ticular attention paid to the diet for several 
days. 

There is no good reason why we should 
any longer think of the winter as a time of 
coughs and colds. The terror of summer, as 
far as diarrheal diseases are concerned, is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. If 
winter is the time when the greatest amount 
of sickness occurs among babies, it is because 
we have neglected the simple precautions 
that will insure good health. When we have 
learned that fresh air and proper feeding are 
as essential in winter as they are in summer, 
the present high baby death rate of the 
winter months will disappear as surely as 
the former high baby death rate in summer 
has. We must remember that nearly all 
types of coughs and colds are infectious, and 
keep our babies and children away from any 
one who is ill with any disease, no matter 
how slight. 

We may rest assured that the birthright 
of all children is good health, and if they do 
not have it, the fault is ours, not theirs, and 
that all babies and all children may be well 
as soon as we are willing to take the time 
and to pay the attention to make and to 
keep them so. 








by their fathers’ absence. 
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Volunteer League of America 


To the Readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal: 
RISONERS in their cells on Christmas Day will be remembered by 
the State. They will receive Christmas fare and some festivities. 
Their little ones in many homes will be deprived not only of all 
Christmas cheer but in some instances of food and warmth and 
- clothing absolutely necessary for their welfare. 
I am sure I am voicing the plea of every prisoner in this country 
when I ask you to help me in sending to them clothing, toysand other | 
gifts that will bring gladness into these homes, saddened and shadowed 


If you will help us to bring this touch of Christmas cheer to thou- 
sands of children all over this country, please send all gifts or dona- 


Mrs. BALutNcTON Boortu, Volunteers of America, 
34 West 28th Street, New York City, New York. 
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To Keep Your Skin Young 


Nothing is so effective as 


White Rose 
“KT Glycerine Soap 
Its foanty, 


fragrant lather safely and thor- 
oughly cleanses the skin, and leaves it clear and 
fresh as the morning. Famous since 1860. 
Enjoy also No. 47// Eau de Cologne—the 
genuine old-fashioned Cologne water, made the 
same since Napoleon’s time—and No. 47// 
Bath Salts—which come in nine exquisite per- 
fumes. Nothing like these salts for softening 
the water and exhilarating the bather. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street New York City 
Made in U. S. A. 














Ideal Christmas Gift 


An easy twist—kernel comes out 
whole. Cracks nuts without crush- 
ing the kernel—unbroken meats 
for cakes, candy or cating—no fly- 
ing shells or pinched fingers—no 
pulverized, useless kernels. 


I D E A L a 


Lasts a lifetime. Order now 
for the holidays. Buy from 
your hardware, grocery or fruit 
store; or, mail stamps or money 
order to us. Money back if 
not pleased. 

No. 2 Plain nickel, ea. . . 75 
No. 4 Highly polished, ea. $1 
Sent postpaid in U. 8. 


Cook Electric Company 
2704 Southport Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


OBSLEG 


STANDARD 


POLISH 


Used by particular people for 20 years 
on motor cars and in the home. 


FREE Valuable copyright book- 
let entitled ‘ Preserva- 
tion of Motor Car Finish’’ sent upon 
request together with name of nearest 
Noble Polish Dealer. Write us today. 


Noble Piano Co., Dept. 27-Detroit, U.S. A. 
In Canada: Duff C. Noble, Strathroy, Ontario 




































TAI et 
UNDERGARMENTS 


The Pet Garment Co 
Bryan, Ohio 








We offer you large profits and an 
automobile. No capital or experi- 


Auto ence required. Start now and make big 
‘ cash profits first day. Jennings 
Given Guaranteed Hosiery gets orders in 


every home. All members of family 


are customers. Repeat business— 
steady income. 

New Selling Pian 
Brings $96 a Week 
The nto hm Jennings Plan 
makes big profits for beginners. No 
delays—no waiting. You can work 

spare time or full time. Profits right 
} away. Write for sample and 
AS Auto Offer. 


Jennings Mfg. Co., Hose V-14, Dayton, Ohio 
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? Children 


. A useful Christmas Gift 


& that pleases every one 


\ Individual Name 
Pencil Sets 


This De Luxe Set is 
a truly beautiful gift. 
A genuine glazed leather 
case with coin pocket, en- 
graved in 18 kt. gold, filled 
with pencils and penholder 
’,in assorted colors, ruler, 
point protector and pencil 
sharpener. Price $1.00 
# JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name en- 
graved, in leather case. Price 50c. 
ws Send check, money order or 
% U.S. Postage. 
Y IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 
’ 530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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® PRICE'S 


* DELICIOUS 
FLAVORING EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS — WHEN USED” 
—the original vanilla with 
the true tropic flavor and 
natural color. Insist on 
getting it—there is no 
substitute for it. 
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Sremerne: Gennene N Y. USA 


“STANDARD OF 
THE WORLD” 


There is only one genuine 
Seal— Alaska Seal. 

Others are only imitations. 
Northern Seal is an excel- 
lent imitation of the genuine 
article. Northern Seal is 
only the finest selected New 

Lepus Cuniculus. 

For information, write for 
booklet to Northern‘ Seal, 
Pierini Park, Springfield Gar- 
dens, L. L, New York. 
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Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 


Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT 
CHICAGO SCHOOL oF “i 


421 South Ashland Boulevard 
LANS 
for HOMES 


Let these Books 
your guide. 
“All-American Homes” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 rooms—$1 
“South-West Stucco Homes” 
Spanish, English, some 2 fam- 
ily—$1 
“The New Colonials” 


Become Independent 


Dept. 312 - 








SPECIAL OFFER: Send 
$2.50 for any three 60 Houses—6to 10 Rooms—$1 


“West Coast Bungalows” 


Books and Garage Folder. 59 pioees—-6 & 7 oneal 
“Little Bungalows”’ 


Money back if not satisfied 18 Heaaed-4-0 Reeme~01 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 108 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


PRIZES FOR BOYS 


Cost-free to themselves, live boys in U. S. A. can easily earn best 

Christmas prizes and spending money besides! To start, write The 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Sales Div., 278 Independence Sq., Phila., Pa. 
sets cod envelopes, $3.5! 


' \ d ' 
e ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1036 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


100 in script lettering, including two 
0. 100 Visit- 
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eS; America Finding Her Soul? 


(Continued from Page 27) 


one eye on Europe to see what they are think- 
ing of us over there or how we can imitate 
them, she is ina sorry way. At the beginning 
of our entry into the World War I wanted a 
pageant for patriotic use, and the college 
professor to whom I applied wrote a delight- 
ful production in which the United States 
was typified as a sleeping princess aroused 
by the kiss of a knight in armor. 

Now if there is anything that is not in- 
digenous to America, it is a sleeping princess. 
But when Arvold, out in North Dakota, the 
land of prairie, saw beauty in the life of 
the farmer and in that unexciting landscape, 
and when he got the young people there, peo- 
ple of many racial ties, to writing plays and 
pageants and giving them in little towns and 
barns, he was not only stimulating real art 
but he was changing the lives of those people 
just as Mrs. Palmer transformed her little 
girl of the sunshine on the curls, just as Mrs. 
Prince revealed to the girl who stands behind 
the monotony of the counter the significance 
of her own life. 

We have to have a genius of our own and 
believe in it to find our souls. 

Why wait until they are dead to recognize 
that all around us today people are writing 
poetry out of their actual living experience? 

It seems to me rather interesting that the 
two most significant patriotic songs, the two 
that stress not only an America of liberty 
but an America of responsibility, were writ- 
ten by women. Jtlia Ward Howe remembers 
our relation to the life that “died to make 
men holy.” Katherine Lee Bates sings of 
the “patriot dream that sees beyond the 
years the alabaster cities gleam, undimmed 
by human tears,” and that would temper 
“our liberty with law.” We cannot keep 
step with this poetry without realizing that 
it is reacting toward rhythm and beauty. 
Poetry and drama that hold themselves to 
ordered methods are being written in Amer- 
ica. They need public appreciation if they 
are to help our nation to find its soul. 


Business Methods for the Artist 


E HAVE sent our boys and girls to 

France and Germany to study art, and 
they have learned much, but after all in ad- 
dition to what we can get from the far corners 
of the world, we can have great painters and 
sculptors only when we so see and love our 
own national genius that our artists cannot 
help putting it into color and stone and 
bronze, with no glance over the shoulder to see 
whether it runs in the same ruts as those be- 
yond the seas. So, for instance, out in New 
Mexico we recognize that group of men and 
women who have been carried out of them- 
selves with the will to paint the unbelievable 
colors of the vast reaches, and the wholly 
American types of the desert rat, the Indian, 
the cow-puncher. 

An American school of landscape, unex- 
celled in the world of art, has sprung up, and 
it is even refusing to submit to the ancient 
and time-honored tradition that artists must 
starve, by putting American business meth- 
ods behind it. In the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles is a gallery of this Western work for 
exhibition and sale, with nobody making 
money out of it but the artists themselves. 
On a still bigger scale is the effort of Walter 
Clark in New York, a successful business 
man, who gave up his profession to devote 
himself to the purpose of serving American 
artists, who, he believed, were not getting a 
wholly square deal either artistically or com- 
mercially. The next time you go to Los An- 
geles, the next time you go to Taos or Santa 
Fé, the next time you go to New York, go and 
see how our America looks to our artists; and, 
still better, help to get exhibits of this kind 
sent to your own town for a revelation of 
America in color and form. 

Parallel to these movements to recognize 
our own genius in paint and statue are things 
brewing in the world of music. We need 
hardly remind ourselves, we take it so for 
granted, that the hearing of great musical 
artists has been the privilege of the rich and 
that preference has been given to foreign 
composers, foreign singers, foreign instru- 
mentalists. This may make a very charming 
social frosting on the top of the cake, but it 
does not help to create a musical nation. 


Yet music is the most gripping, the most 
primitive and also the most far in advance of 
civilization of the arts. We need it. We need 
it as part of ourselves and every day. If we 
still lag behind, there is no greater service 
than to help correct our failure. And again 
we have been sending our talented young 
people to Europe for musical education and 
then bringing them home to starve or to fall 
into a vast commercialized system of musical 
exploitation. Meanwhile certain prophets 
among us are reminding us that here, lying 
fallow, we have all the sources of music—the 
Indian and Negro folk songs, of course, but 
also the musical elements brought to our 
shores by all the races of all the world whose 
blood is mingling in this multitudinous na- 
tion. All of these are rightfully ours; and out 
of them music that is ours ought to spring. 

Some of the most American Americans are 
those who have acquired Americanism in- 
stead of having it thrust upon them by the 
accident of birth. Of such is Max Rabinofi. 
At Stony Point he is establishing a School of 
American Opera. Here those folk strains 
from the blood of Puritan or Spanish settlers 
or Italian street venders or deep-sea chanteys 
are pooled for a common source into which 
American composers may dip. Here he hopes 
to gather the best critics that he can find 
from over the world for the service of these 
composers; and here the arts of composition, 
of staging, of dancing, of costuming, of libretto 
making shall be taught, and the products in- 
telligently tried out, to make an all-American 
and not too expensive opera. 


cArt (omes from High Emotion 


MERICA is beginning to sing, whether 
in the great outdoor concerts at Salt 
Lake City, the choruses that open the day in 
many a department store, the contests be- 
tween musical teams of towns or colleges, or 
the music memory contests in the schools. 
So it goes down the arts. America is 
standing on its own feet and feeling its genius 
in architecture. When it can make a sky- 
scraper beautiful, when it builds little homes, 
cheap little homes that are lovely and sug- 
gestive of lovely life, and yet embody all the 
comforts that are so essentially of our own 
nation, when out of the soil of the earth and 
the ancient clumsy forms of the Indian it 
builds the Santa Fé Museum or the bunga- 
lows of California, all of these manifestations 
are like the releasing of a national spirit. 

Yes, whenever a person or a nation feels a 
high emotion, the result is art. But heat that 
high emotion to a white flame and we get 
religion. Some seething—only dimly under- 
stood—is going on in America that, in an age 
that is accused of materialism and frivolity, 
makes the booksellers tell us there is a huge 
demand for books about religion; not so 
much books on theology, which is the 
thought of the brain about God and life, but 
about religion, which is the immediate con- 
tact of the soul with God or the struggle for 
that contact. 

It is not only in the bookstores but from 
the poets and painters and musicians as well 
as the people on the streets that the demand 
grows more insistent. It shows in such work 
as the pilgrimage play of California, which has 
grown as sincerely from the soil as the Pas- 
sion Play of Oberammergau, and which grips 
and twists the onlookers and sends them 
homeward sobbing. The acid test of whether 
America is finding her soul lies right close at 
the side of us in our own communities. One 
little town in America has come to symbolize 
our finest type of life,and another is made the 
synonym for drabness; but every town can 
be either a Main Street or a Concord. Per- 
haps every town is both a Main Street and a 
Concord, according to how we look at it and 
what we emphasize in it. 

In every town and in every home we are 
being weighed in the scale every day. Some 
of us are killing the soul of America and some 
are kindling it. But unless America finds her 
soul, she cannot endure. We forget all the 
pomp and wealth of Tamburlaine the Great 
or Croesus, but we ‘never forget the touch of 
the spirit in any nation, in Egypt, in Greece, 
in Palestine. Only so much of her brains and 
her power as America builds into her spiritual 
life is permanent. 














New y Way to Earn 
9210iyat Home 


CC WuLD you use $5 to $10 per day extra money? 

Cae can earn it in spare time, in a pleasant, 
fascinating, new way. No previous experience nec- 
essary. Complete outfit furnished free to mem- 
bers. Everything made so plain and clear a child 
can follow instructions. It sounds too good to be 
true but hundreds already know it is like a dream 
come true. Earnings positively guaranteed. 


Write for Free Book 


Members are taught to decorate beautiful Art Novelties, 
lamps, shades, tables, chairs, bookracks, also etching on 
copper and brass, also pillow tops, batik, etc. Complete 
instructions for opening an Art Corner in your home, or 
Art Novelty Store, or selling to other stores. FIND OUT 
about this golden opportunity by writing TODAY, 
Mail coupon or letter NOW enclosing 2c stamp. 


Fireside Industries _ siti’ tii lin ag 
Dept. 4212, Adrian, Mich. 7 Fi oside Industries" 

Dept. 4212, Adrian, Mich. 
/ a. ae Wy men: Please send me, 


cE, the book of Fireside 

* 4 eugenics which tells how I 

may earn money at home by 

Decorating Art Novelties; also pare 

ticulars of your Money-Making Guar- 
antee. I enclose two-cent stamp. 
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A Useful Accessory for Sick Rooms, Sleeping Porches, 
Baby Carriages, Autos and Circulatory Diseases. 
Hand-made from specially prepared clay, and glazed, 


it is practical, sanitary and durable. Impossible to 
burn or blister yourself. Patented screw top guar- 
anteed not to leak. Will not burst, corrode or roll 
over. Doctors and hospitals recommend them. An 
ideal Xmas gift. 


Price Delivered $2.50 
east of the Mississippi. Rest of U.S., $2.75. Canada $3.00. 
and General Storekeepers find these Hen- 


J 
Druggists: derson foot warmers are good sellers the 


year round. Write for quantity price. 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 129 Victory Road, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
————— 


\ Wa (ag stele) ae) a FREE 
\ Shows 31 wonderful Kabs—greatest of 
all gifts for little girls. For Christmas, we 


suggest ordering from this advertisement, 
our No, 76 (shown here). 


KUMFY-KAB 5. 


A porta 

ry like regular baby car- 
6 Loom-woven 
6 body. Adjust- 

able top with large 


roll on hood. Rubber- 
q tired 8 inch wheels. Full 
springs, etc. 28’ high, 
9” wide, body 20” long— 
— for dolls 18” long or 
24 less. Shipping weight 

. Se 13 Ibs. Enclose check or 
currency for immediate 
shipment, safely crated, 
or write for free catalog 
today. 

= KUMFY-KAB CO. 
Dept. 1, La Porte, Ind. 


K -KOOP Gives Baby a Bassinet 
IDDIE Crib and Playpen at 
Cost of One Article 
. Model G A “‘mother-saver"’, Kiddie- 
> wiser Koop can be used constantly 
- $ day and night, indoors or out. 
More reliable than a nurse, 
Kiddie-Koop will care for baby 
from birth through crib years. 
Kiddie-Koops are made in four 
sizes: Juniors 40-inch and 47- 
inch and Models G 42-inch and 
52-inch. They fold 7 to 8 inches 
wide, without removing springs 
or mattress, to carry anywhere 
or strap on your automobile. 
Priced low from $16.25 up 
(freight extra). Write today for 
free literature. If your dealer 
cannot supply, write us for 
prices. E. M.Trimble Mfg. Co., 
431 CentralAve., Rochester,N.Y. 
k for this name-plate 
on Kiddie-Koop 


IDDIE-KOOP 
i CRI Bassinet 


Playpen 
Also makers of the “Baby Bathinette”’. 


INTIS 


Saleswomen-Salesmen 


Take orders for our beautiful Dress 
Goods, Silks, Wash Fabrics, and 
General Yard Goods. Our repre- 
sentatives make big money. Large 
book of fabric samples furnished 
to agents. Write today. 

NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 
573 Broadway, Dept. 29, New York 
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( Monsiour Beaucaire \ 


Booth Tarkington 
How a dashing Frenchman 
loved and fought for a fair lady 
of England—an enchanting 
story of the days of powder and 
perukes. Rudolph Valentino 
starring in the movie. 
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The Sea Hawk 
Rafael Sabatini 
An English knight, 
transformed by a great 
wrong done him, be- 
comes a ruthless, un- 
conquerable Corsair § 
leader, a terror on the j 
high seas until— Did 
you see the movie fea- 
turing Milton Sills? J” 
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Wanderer of the Wasteland 
Zane Grey 

All the romance, the grandeur, 

the loneliness, the desolation of 

the Painted Desert is in this 

stirring tale. Did you see the 

spectacular color movie starring 


Jack Holt and Billie Dove? 
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Manhandled 


Arthur Stringer 









A modern girl and four men, 
each man in love with her. She 
takes a desperate chance and 
tells them the story of her life, f as 
with amazing results. The illus- } Wk 
 . 


tration shows Gloria Swanson. 











The Lone Wolf 

Louis Joseph Vance 

One of the most dra- 
matic and widely read 
detective stories ever 
written—the kind of FF 
story that makes your FF 
blood race—that you & 
cannot drop until the ff 
last page. Jack Holt § 
starring in the movie. 
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Let Us GIVE You 
3 These Great “Movi eBooks 


wo big photoplays are made from books. But a movie is a 

passing pleasure, while a good book is an ever-present delight. 
When a single book provides both a fascinating story and a dramatic 
picture, it is of even greater value. So if you want a gripping story 
that has been recently filmed, to enjoy for yourself, to add to your 
library, or to give—perhaps for Christmas—to a friend, you need not 
hesitate in selecting any one or all of these six best-selling titles. 
They are beautifully bound in rich cloth, with striking colored 
jackets. If you have read any one of these books, you may be sure 
that the others will delight you no less. They are big books, great 
books—clean wholesome books, and any one or all may be yours 
without cost! Make your choice today. 


How to Choose Any One or All 





UST tell a few of your friends 

and neighbors why you read 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal and 
why they, too, should be en- 
joying it every month. When 
you explain that 12 big brilliant 
issues cost only $1 you should 





Only One Sub- 
scription Brings 


You a Book 


for three books, send ¢hree sub- 
scriptions; or send only five 
subscriptions for all six books. 

Before you mail your order 
be sure that you have included 
in one envelope (1) the names 
and correct addresses of the 








quickly find a number who will 
be glad to have you forward their orders for 
them. 

Secure only one new yearly subscription 
from someone outside your family who does 
not live at your home. Collect only $1 for any 
address in the United States or Canada; for 
foreign addresses collect $2.50. 

Send us this order and the money with a re- 
quest for any one of the books described on this 
page. For any two books, send ¢wo subscriptions; 


number of new yearly subscribers 
needed to entitle you to the books you select (re- 
newals may not be included), (2) a remittance 
for the exact amount required, and (3) the ad- 
dress, other than that of one of your subscribers, 
to which you wish us to mail the books. We 
will forward them at once. 

On account of imposts, no orders can be ac- 
cepted for books to be shipped to foreign coun- 
tries. And for each book ordered for Canada, 
add 20 cents to cover duty. 
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i The thrill of pioneer days is in 
this magnificent novel. The 
hopes, the fears, the loves of the 
strong men and fearless women 
who braved the great open 
paces of the untamed West. 
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cA Triple-Barreled Christmas 
Story 


(AutHOoR’s NotE—The discerning 
reader will recognize that in the follow- 
ing dramatic and emotional tale there 
are three distinct stories, woven together. 
First, it is a story of Christmas ; second, 
a story of a noble if somewhat eccentric dog; 
and last, a reformed burglar story. The whole 
constitutes my notion of what an author should 
contribute to the spirit of the Christmas season— 
to wit, give his readers three stories for the price 


of one.) 


T WAS Christmas Eve again. 

This was not in itself remarkable, as three 

hundred and sixty-five days had elapsed 
since the last Christmas Eve. 

But this time it was different. Oh, how 
different! as the moving-picture captions 
exclaim. This year we had Flooey. 

Flooey had come to us during the previous 
February. He had come to us out of the 
night, sat upon our porch and wailed dis- 
mally It was bitter cold that night. We 
let Flooey in. We saw that he was an unusual 
dog. He had started, it seemed, to be a 
bulldog, and had become side-tracked, or 
was unable to finish his education, and de- 
cided to become a collie. His hair was thin- 
ner in places than in other places, making 
him seem somewhat like a rug which has 
received a one-way traffic. He sneezed a 
good deal. So we called him Flooey. 

An intelligent and high-minded dog is one 
of the greatest gifts to mankind. It is also 
a considerable asset to fiction writers. We 
felt sure that Flooey would do something 
extraordinary. He justified our expecta- 
tions. The first week we had him he bit the 
postman, who was trying to deliver a mail- 
order catalogue. It cost us something to 
satisfy the postman, but we couldn’t help 
marveling at Flooey’s almost human, or 
more than human, perspicacity. He wanted 
us to trade with the local dealers! On an- 
other occasion he was gone for a week, and 
brought back a paper bag full of garlic. The 
significance of this act escaped us, but we 
knew as we looked down into Flooey’s brown 
eyes, that it meant something. During the 
next three months Flooey bit each member 
of the family; but only once apiece. After 
each bite, he looked at us, out of those in- 
scrutable eyes of his, as though to say, “ You 
do not understand me.” 

It was now Christmas Eve again. We were 
sitting, Flooey and I, by the gas log. It was 
the enchanting hour. The clock of the 
Methodist Church opposite had just struck 
seven. Knowing the peculiarities of this 
clock, I judged it to be about midnight. At 
that moment there was a slight rustling 
sound behind the arras. We call our eleven- 
dollar portiéres the “‘arras” because we love 
those old words. I said sternly, ‘“Who’s 
there?” 

“Money or your life!” cried a voice, and 
an unshaven face appeared, followed soon 
after by a shabby body. A glint of steel 
flashed. The face was the face of a desperate 
man; though even at that distance, and in 
spite of my amazement, I could see that the 
man’s eyes were good eyes—not those of a 
being steeped in sin. I looked down at 
Flooey. He had regarded the stranger, and 
had regarded me, and then stretched out 
with his nose between his paws and gone 
back to sleep. Flooey was never the dog to 
play favorites. 

“You fool!” cried I to the stranger, with 
a sneer; and I rather fancy my sneer, too, 
when I really have something to sneer at, 
and am in the sneering vein. ‘Don’t you 
realize that I know that you are pointing at 
me, not a pistol, but a safety razor, the 
business end of which is in your fist? This 
dog here could, if I were to give the word, 
leap upon you and tear your throat from 
here to here Have you a mother?” 

The stranger sobbed. ‘Yes.’’ Then he 
added, as though to allay suspicion, ‘Only 
one. 

“Tt is Christmas Eve,” said I. “I cannot 
be harsh with any man. I see you are not 
bad at heart. I shall not call the police. Go 
home and shave yourself with that safety 
razor.” 

“You are good to me—too good. I am not 
bad at heart. But it was Christmas Eve, and 
there wasn’t a cent for toys for the children.” 
“How many little ones have you?” 
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H, LIST to me while I relate 
The tale of Peter Postlethwaite, 
A tale not wholly tragic, 
Of how an amiable young beau 
Into a sprig of mistletoe 

Was changed as if by magic! 


Imagine that young man’s dismay 

To find himself on Christmas Day 
Hung up in festive state, 

To other eyes—gay mistletoe, 

| But to his own a thing of woe, 

A pygmy Postlethwaite! 


Picture poor Peter in midair 

Above a comfortable chair, 
Behind a palm tree shady— 

A chair that at a pinch will do 

To hold, quite comfortably, two, 
Provided one’s a lady. 


First Janice comes—and with her, Phil. 
Peter felt positively ill 

To see Phil’s arm steal round her. 
In vain he tried his best to hide 
| Behind the palm; he soon was spied 
By Phil; then, oh, the bounder! 





eNGster Into NGstletoe | 


| eA Christmas Evemare 








Then Miriam, Berenice and Joan 
And Nancy, none of them alone, 
Sought out that nook sequestered, 
Whose fame each moment waxed more 
great. 
Never before was Postlethwaite 
So piteously pestered ! 


But, oh, the worst is yet to come! 
Poor Peter’s heart beats like a drum | 
As to that cozy corner 
Comes SHE, the one he loves the best, 
With Reggie, that infernal pest. 
He tries in vain to warn her. 


Polly, who was to be his bride, 

And Reggie—thoughts of Reggicide 
Swept through him like a volley. 
He felt his cheeks with crimson glow; 

The last he heard was Polly’s “No! 
Stop, Reggie! Stop—it’s holly!” 


When Peter rose on Christmas Day 
And called on Polly, I must say 
His nerves felt all frayed-edgy; 
But Polly soon kissed that away 
(nd gave her troth and named the day, 
And their best man was Reggie! * 
—OLIVER HERFORD. 








“None. But it infuriated me when I re- 
membered that if I had had any children, I 
couldn’t have bought toys for them—I’ll go 
now.” 

“My poor fellow,” said I, “wait! I can’t 
give you any money—I have spent every 
nickel on gifts. I have only Flooey. You 
may have Flooey.” 


I saw them go, the man thankful, and 
Flooey willing. I opened the window and 
watched them go down the street. At the 
corner I saw them stop. The man placed his 
hand on Flooey’s head. Then there was 
a scream, and muffled curses. I knew that 
Flooey had adopted the man, and had bit 
him once. —FREEMAN TILDEN. 











THE HOLIDAYS ON THE ARK 
Chorus of animals (to the dove): Now gwan back an’ bring us a Christmas tree. | 











The Magic of Mistletoe 
cA Christmas Legend for Bird Lovers 


G AN ancient oak long, long ago 
There flew one day a rusty crow, 
And ’neath a bunch of mistletoe 
He built his nest ornately. 
“This mistletoe a roof will be,” 
The crow unto his wife said he. 
A bird of middie class was she, 
Both circumspect and stately. 


They settled down to live the life 

Of an old experienced crow and wife, 

With average joy and average strife, 
And far from honeymoony. 

And then one morn, if tales be true, 

They found their caw had turned to coo. 

They could not speak when spoken to, 
Except in language spoony. 


Although they tried with might and main 
To sound their harsh caw-caw refrain, 
They only lisped coo-coo again; 
The power of speech denied them. 
The crow he rolled a hopeless eye; 
Depressed and mute his wife’s reply. 
They thought their time had come to die 
From something wrong inside them. 


And further proof of things amiss, 
They frequently exchanged a kiss. 
Old married crows do not do this 
On any provocation. 
Their feathered neighbors came to see 
Them bill and coo so hopelessly, 
And laughter shook the ancient tree, 
And mock congratulation. 


But human hands appeared one day 
And took that mistletoe away. 
The crows they left in disarray, 
All in and feebly clawing. 
When all at once, with sudden smack, 
Their power of speech and pep came 
Se eee 
And since that day these vandals black 
Have never ceased their cawing. 
—ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


But Once a Year 


HE only part of Christmas that has 

never been explained is just when it stops. 
There seems to be an indefinite period each 
year during which the holly wreaths and 
crépe-paper bells begin to gather dust over 
the mantelpiece, and Angela and I have it 
out when to take them down and call the 
Yuletide season off. 

“Tt seems such a pity to get rid of them,” 
sighed Angela. “Christmas comes but once 
a year.” 

“What good does that do,” I flung back 
over my shoulder as I started for the kitchen, 
“if it lasts through to next Christmas?” 

There was a heavy crash in the kitchen 
doorway. I was right there when it hap- 
pened. 

“Look out for that phonograph cabinet,” 
called Angela. 

“Thank you, my dear,” I replied pres- 
ently, limping back into the parlor. “Thank 
you.” I rubbed my shin gingerly. “If you 
hadn’t warned me I should have tripped on 
it right over again, my love.” 

“T thought you knew it was there.” 

“No, oddly enough, I did not,” savagely. 
“T suppose I can expect to find the bookcase 
halfway up the stairs now, and the piano in 
the bathroom.” 

“But you moved it there yourself to make 
room for the Christmas tree.” 

And so we were back where we started 
from. 

“‘Doesn’t it strike you that Christmas is 
very nearly over?” I inquired. “For three 
mornings in succession I have missed my 
train because of the Christmas bell in front 
of the clock. I prick my hand every time I 
lower the parlor curtains. I break my neck 
in the dark over the furniture that has been 
moved to make room for the Christmas tree, 
I play cards in the kitchen because we are 
using the card table to keep our presents 
on, and I can’t receive guests in the front 
hall because of the mistletoe.”’ I drew a deep 
breath, and sank down on my chair with a 
newspaper. “Of course I can stand it, 
but Confound it!” 





(Continued on Page 170) 
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Deligh tful Xmas Gifts 


utifully engraved in Gold—FREE 
A Pencil Sharpener, FREE, with Leather Case Sets No. 1-2-3 









No. 1—Six Pencils (assorted colors) and various shades Coin Pocket. 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90 cents 


No. 2— Five various colored Pencils and Penholder in Purple or Green 
LEATHER Coin Pocket Case with Name in 22 karat Gold 90 cents 


No. 3—Three Pencils (assorted colors) and fancy shades embossed 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 50 cents 


if babi BORA L. nice 
i\¢ ial) EONA L.HiLt 


mila) EONA L.HiLl 








SS ) .—— = 
J.-A. WATSON 





No. A—Guaranteed 14 Kt. GOL Dself-filling NAME Fountain Pen _ 





No. B—Ladies’ 14 Kt. GOLD self-filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.59 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
Add 10 cents extra for Registered or insured Parcel. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. °°" hen Yor. WY 


Miss TAKEACHANCE: 
(who uses inflammable cleaning fluid) 
“Nothing has ever happened to me yet.”’ 
Miss PRUDENCE: 
“But when it does happen you may be disfigured for 
life or killed a. Fa de it’s too late for advice.” 


For Safety’ Sake 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 

This absolute guarantee is printed on the iabel: 
Guaranteed not to contain Benzine,]| 
Naphtha, Gasoline, and to be Non-! 
Combustible and Non-Inflammable 


20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


Fi RELESS CC Electric R 
Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 13 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown,Ont. 





























HIS school during 25 years has 
taught nursingto 30,000 women 

in their own homes—beginners 
as well as practical nurses. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a week 

Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. You can try our 
course without cost if dissatis- 
fied. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years simplified High School 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-953, Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 





You can complete this 


Fine Glassware that 
RESISTS BREAKAGE 


ik Glassware Corp.- New York City 


‘MALL HOME / 


The plan of your “Dream 
Home” is sure to be in it. 
It bute you to choose your new 
home. 50 phot s and floor plans 
of artistic, practical and comfortable 
homes. See this booklet for ideas. Send 
10 cents in stamps. 
T. H. MAENNER CO. 

Lean Bidg., OMAHA, NEBR. 


Soman 


“ ° ° ” 
Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 

Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Il. 
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I was up like a flash, and examined with 


feeling the cushions I had been sitting on. 
“May I ask who left this holly wreath in 


my chair?” 


“Tt probably fell there,” replied Angela 


demurely. 
chandelier yourself.” 
I ignored her. 


“You know you hung it over the 


With thin lips I brought 


the newspaper over to the light and began 


searching through it. 


“Here we have it!” I announced pres- 


ently. ‘To let: 


Furnished house, eight 


rooms and bath, good neighborhood, easy 


99) 





access to 
“But—but ——” Angela’s eyes fil 
suddenly. 
live here—in our—our little home?” 
“At Christmas, dear, yes,” I repli 
“Other times, no. You see, I thought 


could just leave the decorations as they w 


from year to year, and board the place 


led 


“You’re not—don’t you want to 


ed. 
we 
ere 
up 


between times. It would save all the trouble 


of taking them down each season, and 
I looked at Angela. 
“‘ Aw, come on, now, dear, 
was only fooling. 


” T pleaded. 


” 





“ 


Just fooling, honestly, 


(Continued from Page 169) 





ha-ha-ha! Don’t cry, dear. Why, I think 
the decorations are great, really I do. Come 
sit in my lap, and I’ll show you how I think 
they’re great!” 

I sank down in my chair. I was up again 
like a flash. 

“L-look out for that holly wreath,” sobbed 
Angela. —Corey Forp. 


cA Christmas Eve Tragedy 


RIM the tree for the children, love, 
Before you come to bed.” 

A barber’s wife from the floor above 
These words to him she said. 

The barber was weary, as one might sce; 
All day he’d been on his job. 

He used his scissors to trim the tree, 
And gave it a boyish bob! 


Parallel lines never meet. In which they 
differ from the women who exchange cards 
at a summer hotel and effusively promise to 
call on each other. They occasionally meet 
in a department store during the Christmas 
shopping season. 
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FREE-Recipe Book 


“‘Florida’s Food-Fruits’’, a practical vol- 
ume, illustrated in colors, tells how to make 
the most of the food and health values of 


Seald sweet 


lorida Oranges 
and Grapefruit 


This book contains 102 tested recipes, 
20 for cakes and pastries, 17 for substan- 
tial dishes, 18 for salads, 30 for desserts 
and 17 for confections. Write today for 
free copy. Address 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
909 Citrus Exchange Bldg., Tampa, Florida 
A growers’ coéperative marketing organization 
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Tea Room Manaéets in Big Demand 


Nl Hundreds of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor 

Inns and Coifee Shops now opening are calling 
for trained managers. Shortage acute. We re- 
ceive daily calls for Managers, Assistant Man- 
agers, etc. Big salaries paid to trained executives. 
Fortunes are being made in this big new industry, 
whether you open a tea room of your own or manage 
a — already going. We teach you entire business in 
we a few weeks at coat of but a few cents a day. Write 
73 for FREE BOOK “Pouring Tea for Profit.” 

Lewis Tea i 


A-516, Washington, D. C. 


FRE PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 

A fine picture of him, 4x6 
inches, for a 2-cent stamp for post- 
age, packing, etc., in December only 
Send Today 


‘the Perry Pictures 
They should be in every home. 
TWO CENTS EACH 
for 25 or more. Size 54%x8. Post 
paid. Send 50c for 25 art subjects or 
Christmas Set of 2éyor 25 for children. 
64-page Catalogue for 15 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box L. J,, Malden, Mass. 


—LOOK BETTER! SAVE MONEY!— 


Stylish i and How to Make Them 
shows adame Loie’s wane, 
chic and lesen styles—easy for YO! 
make. Send 25c today for Winter a 
early Spring number containing 10c cou- 
pe for any pattern—and a free pattern 
or making a hat for the Christmas doll 
LOIE HAT PATTERN Co. 
15 West 37th Street Dept. L. 























New York 















Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc. 
Fill with water, hang on the back of any 
Radiator out of sight. Others for Hot 
Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces. 
Tens of thousands now in satisfactory 
use. Write for FREE Booklet. 

SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sept. D 12, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Mates 


ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Newest style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear. 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE, Write today. 


Sane Hryant Address Dept. 5/ 


38! S¢.at Fifth Ave. New ork 


























ENTIRELY SUPERIOR -TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL or J 
Savers UNITED, Rovalries Grp 


\ PATENT 
} No. 1,418,960 




















MYERS Electric Iron 
Cord Holder 
A wonderful invention. 
Useful and of great conven- 
»,. lence. Grips the ironing 
nay board. Keeps cord out 
of the way while iron- 
ing. Tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


C. A. MYERS, 6325 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ANT WORK .é--? 


Earn $18to0$60 aweek Retouching photos. Men orwomen. 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write to- 
day, Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9,3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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C™-~ANOTHER year has slipped by 



















It BEATS.... as it Sweeps 








as it Cleans 
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since you last thought of giv- 
ing her a Hoover. 


But she has thought of it many times. 


As cleaning days come and go she 
struggles resolutely with the only 
“tools” she has in her “workshop,” 
your home. 


And they are woefully inadequate, 
wasteful of time and strength. 


As she wields her broom foot by 
foot across the dusty, dirty rugs her 
arms rebel and her back seems near 
to breaking. 


Yet she tries to greet you with a 
smile when you come home at night. 


In your heart you pay her tribute. 
“She’s a brave little woman,” you say. 


But why put her courage to such 
an unfair test? 


Why ask her to bear her burdens 
patiently when they can so easily be 


lifted ? 

The Hoover will save her strength. 
The Hoover will speed her work. 
The Hoover will safeguard her pride 


in a clean home. 


You cannot afford to deny her these 
things for the small monthly pay- 
ments which The Hoover costs. 


Don’t disappoint her again this 
Christmas! 


Show her that you really do care,and 
throughout her lifetime your thought- 


fulness will be ever in her mind. 





to 
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ND who wouldn’t be proud of owning an exclusive 
kind of silver and in knowing how to arrange her table 
appointments correctly ? 


The Buckingham design was made to appeal especially 
to young women of unfaltering taste. Its delicately ham- 
mered background and the ornamental group are indicative 
of the luxury and refinement which cultivated women 
desire. The graceful motif of the Georgian period har- 
monizes with the Colonial decorative schemes so popular 
today. The finest quality of stainless steel blades is used 
in the knives. This is the Buckingham: a beautiful design, 
made in the best Wallace Plate! 


We feel that after getting your own teaspoon, you will 
not be content until you possess at least a 26-piece dinner 
set. Go to your local dealer and buy it for only $32.10. Be 
sure you receive it in the Blue Bird Box which goes to you 
with his and our compliments. 

And now about the Hostess Book. The Wallace Hostess 
Book will help you in countless ways. It contains practical 
etiquette suggestions as well as information about various 
kinds of entertainments. You may have a copy for only 25c. 


Tue R. Wattace & Sons Mere. Co., 
Dept. 12 J., Wallingford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing: 
, O 25¢ For one Buckingham teaspoon 
3 O 25c for one Hostess Book 3 
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‘The . | - 
Blue Bird Bo ” 
Patents Pending 


This is a handsome blue 
keratol covered, vel- 
veteen lined wooden box 
—not a flimsy paste- 
board one. It is so 
made that it slips easily 
into any buffet drawer. 
The beautiful Blue Bird 


Box goes to purchasers of 
exclusive Wallace Plate. 





The Hostess Design in 


heavy Wallace Plate shows The Buckingham 
beauty and dignity of line in Wallace Plate 











The Ladies HOME JOURNAL 
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C on venience 


‘THE only satisfactory 
way to decide on a new 
pattern is to see the silver 
itself. To give you an op- 
portunity to study at your 
leisure, the real beauty of 
design and rich quality of 
this new pattern in Wallace 
silver plate, we will send you 
a Buckingham teaspoon. 
Send the coupon today and 
you will receive the Bucking- 
ham teaspoon immediately. 
Only one, of course, to each 
person. It is because we are 
confident it is just the beauti- 
ful design you will want that 
we make this unusual offer. 
Send your dealer’s name 
and 25 cents to partially cover 
the expense. Address R. 
Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 12 J., Wallingford, 
Conn. 
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STERLING 
Silver AND PLATE 

























Che fresh flavor 
of California’s choicest fruit 
sealed in 


kf There are just two ways to match the goodness we bring you 
in a can of Libby’s Peaches. Ia 
. Come with us to the orchards in Caliornia when the boughs 


hang heavy with the fruit. Pick five orsix of the finest peaches 
you see—great big oney, filled plumpwith juices sun-brewed 
sweet. And eat them right there—/rid. That way; or buy 
another can of Libby’s Peaches. 


For so carefully do we select the paches to pack under the 
Libby label and-so quickly do we pk them in our near-by 
kitchens, that you get only perfect fyit in the Libby cans— 
with all the fresh, natural flavor seald in. 

You will agree, when once you have tsted these peaches, that 
it is well worth while to insist on Libb’s. Enjoy them tonight! 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 112 Welfe Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, MCNeill & Libby of Cada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Ca#a 








“LIBBY’S LUSCIOUS FRUITS” 
—a booklet of unusual recipes — sent free 


Just as they come from the can, the flawless golden halves glistening in 
rich syrup—there is no more tempting way to serve Libby’s Peaches. But 
there are other ways for novel desserts and salads told in the booklet, 
“Libby's Luscious Fruits,” which we'll gladly send you free upon request 





Victrola No. 360 
nut, $235; electric, $275 
ther styles $25 to $1500 





. The gift that keeps on giving—that keeps on givingomething new. For 
no matter what kind of music you may want or whe] you may want it, a 
Victrola Instrument and Victor Records give you every tnd of music—better. 

The most brilliant opera house in the world catjoffer no such great 
company of artists as that shown above, but every Victor fecord made is made 
by an artist of distinction in some particular field. Fro} the great music of 
the world to the most alluring dance or the trickiest bijof jazz—the names 
that everybody knows, the names that really count—¢ found on Victor 
Records. Let the nearest dealer show you. Victrolas are {ted from $25 up— 
and any one of them will play any of the nine thousd Victor Records. 


There is but one Victrola an 


Vict! 


\ 2 Victor Talking Machine Cmpany, Camden.N. J. 


“HIS MASTERS, VOICE” ; Victor Talking Machine Co. of Cala, Ltd., Montreal 





